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AT REST AFTER TOIL 


A telegram addressed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
reaching its offices on Monday of this week, bore the 
unwelcome intelligence of the death, at his home in 
Pasadena, Cal., at 11 o’clock on the morning of April 8, 
of James Allen Freeman. 

This announcement will be received with strong and 
genuine regret by the lumber trade generally. In the 
passing of J. A, Freeman the entire trade, and lumber 
manufacturing and lumber associa- 
tio activities especially, have sustained 
a distinct loss. Mr. Freeman was one 
of the strongest characters among the 
southern manufacturers of lumber, and 
his immediate associates were those who 
were most widely and favorably known in 
that branch of the industry. He was the 
prime mover in the building of the J. A. 
Freeman Lumber Company’s plant at 
Millville, Ark., which concern was suc- 
ceeded by the Freeman-Smith Lumber 
Company, manufacturer of Arkansas soft 
pine. The J. A, Freeman Lumber Com- 
pany was incorporated at Davenport, 
Iowa, by Mr. Freeman, M. C. Smith and 
J. W. Watzek. Besides his other inter- 
ests Mr. Freeman was a trustee of and 
held a large interest in the Arkansas- 
Vancouver Timber & Lumber Company 
(Ltd.), and the North American Timber 
Holdings Company, and of late years he 
had invested heavily in ranch property in 
California. The J. A. Freeman Lumber 
Company was formed in 1890. In 1902 
it was succeeded by the Freeman-Smith 
lumber Company, about which time the 
offices of the company, which had been 
maintained in the Fullerton Building in 
St. Louis, were discontinued and head- 
quarters were moved to Millville, where 
they have since been maintained. Mr. 
Freeman was a vigorous and intelligent 
champion of the lumber trade on all ques- 
tions affecting it, as was evidenced most 
conspicuously, perhaps, in his active, con- 
stant efforts in legislative and association 
work, He had been identified with the 
lumber trade for a full generation—since 
1880, to be exact—and throughout practi- 
cally all of that period he was prominent 
in measures having for their general pur- 
pose the betterment of the lumber trade. 

Mr. Freeman was an Ohio product. He 
was born at LeRoy, that State, June 22, 
1848, and at a very early age began the 
strugele for existence at Round Grove, 
Towa, acting as a farmer’s boy, an occu- 
pation that lasted until 1861. During part of that time 
and the succeeding two years he attended school at Daven- 
Port, fowa. Available records do not show his where- 
abouts or activities from 1863 to 1869, but in the latter 
year and until some time in 1871 he was variously oc- 
cupied ix western Iowa and Nebraska. In 1871 he re- 
turned to Round Grove, and from that year for the next 
eight years he worked ‘‘by the month’’ for Price & 
Hornby at Indianola, Iowa, and for Hornby & Cable at 
Daven; ort, with these concerns getting his first practical 
isight into the lumber business. In 1880 he became 
Secretary of the Cable Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters at Davenport, a position that he retained until 
1890. From 1890 to 1893 he was, according to a modest 
'ssertion made some years ago by himself, ‘‘a common 
Arkans:.s sawmill man’? A. sawmill man he remained 
until his passing, 

Mr, Freeman was particularly engaged in the selling 
of lumber, His earlier activities had to do with the 
handling of white pine and he was said to be an expert 


with few equals in all branches of the white pine trade. 
His later activities were, of course, associated with 
southern yellow pine, with which he developed a similar 
practical familiarity. 

A notable exemplification of Mr. Freeman’s loyalty 
to the trade—one among many—was his connection with 
the memorable and strenuous contest waged at the 
national capital in 1908 and 1909 for the retention of 
the tariff on lumber. In December, 1908, Mr. Freeman 
was chosen one of the speakers to represent the lumber 
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industry before the ways and means committee of the 
House of Representatives, upon whose decision, largely, 
rested the fate of the tariff on lumber. He labored with 
notable effect before that committee; and with his ideas, 
personal presence and voice he aided the lumbermen’s 
committee that fought through seven strenuous months at 
Washington, D. C., in a cause that then was regarded as 
affecting the very existence of the industry. His coun- 
sel was frequently sought by members of the lumbermen’s 
committee and he had much to do with the measure of 
success that it attained in the face of what at times 
seemed to be hopeless conditions. 

Though he was disinclined to undue publicity, Mr. 
Freeman was necessarily brought into prominence through 
his unceasing activity in association work. He served, 


practically from their organization and practically with- 
out interruption, as an officer or chairman of prominent 
committees of the Southern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
the predecessors of the Southern Pine Association. Of 


the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association he acted as 
president. When the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was organized at Washington, D. C., in the 
fall of 1902, Mr. Freeman was elected to the office of 
treasurer of that association. From that time to the 
day of his passing he filled that office, having in his 
custody and at his disposition the at times heavy finances 
of the organization. His exemplary service was a tribute 
to his honesty and showed the well founded confidence 
and esteem in which he was held by his fellows. A 
record of his connection with and use- 
fulness to associations within the lumber 
industry would in a measure present the 
history of such organizations. Upon 
them all he left an impress of loyalty 
well directed and services that have re- 
sulted to their profit and whose effects 
will continue long beyond his time. 

In a spirit of good natured badinage 
but for well founded, serious reasons, 
Mr. Freeman was given the title years 
ago of ‘‘orator of the southern lumber 
trade.’’ The distinction was well be- 
stowed. He was an earnest, convincing 
speaker, with an unusually good command 
of English, and his voice was heard only, 
and always effectively, in behalf of the 
best interests of the lumber trade. 

At the organization of the Lumber- 
men’s Club in St. Louis in September, 
1907, Mr. Freeman was unanimously 
elected its first president. He was a 
member of the Ohio Society of St. Louis 
and held official positions in that or- 
ganization. He was also a member of 
the Mercantile Club. 

Mr, Freeman resided in St. Louis, Mo., 
during the time that the headquarters 
of the J. A. Freeman Lumber Company 
and the Freeman-Smith Lumber Company 
were maintained in that city. In 1910 
Mr. Freeman moved with his family to 
Pasadena, Cal., where he built a beauti- 
ful home, notable even where beautiful 
homes are the rule. There he resided 
until the day of his death, but he 
made. frequent trips to eastern points 
and to the South, partly on business and 
partly to confer with officers and the 
various departments of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
to renew his acquaintanceships. 

His fraternal relations with his fel- 
lows were among Mr. Freeman’s most 
notable characteristics, This was shown 
forcibly in his many lumber affiliations 
and in a measure in his connection with 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 
Hoo-Hoo records show that Mr. Freeman was one of the 
earliest supporters of that order and that he joined it 
as a candidate at its eleventh concatenation, May 11, 
1892, about four months after Hoo-Hoo was organized. 
He was a Methodist, and at one time taught a class in 
the Sunday-school in the church of which he was a mem- 
ber. In later years, in California, he transferred his 
allegiance to the Presbyterian church, of which Mrs. 
Freeman was a member. He was a Republican in poli- 
tics and, as he expressed it, a ‘‘redhot’’ Republican. 

Mr. Freeman had been in poor health for four years 
or more before his death, the immediate cause of which 
was malignant malaria, He had hoped that the climatic 
influence of California would cure his trouble, but it 
was too firmly seated for help. Telegraphic advices to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Los Angeles state that 
his’ philanthropic work was extensive, effective and well 
recognized in Los Angeles, Pasadena and that vicinity, 
though it was always unostentatious, and that he 

(Concluded on Page 69.) 
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Give Your Customers 


What They Want 


A modern maxim that certainly shows good busi- 
ness sagacity is ‘‘There’s more money in giving the 
public what it wants than what you think it should 
have.’’ You'll find this a pretty good rule to follow 
this year when builders everywhere are demanding 
durable doors. Sell them the only door on the market 
















that will not separate at the joints—that’s - ——————— 
Weed Quality D 
These are the truly genuine California Soft White Pine doors is because they are the only doors that have the Weed Wedge Dowel 
that make selling an easy job for the dealer who has them in stock. (Evans’ Patent). This little dowel has completely revolutionized the 
Besides a brightness of color and pleasing grain, these doors give door business for the retail lumberman; it has made possible a door 
your customers the longest wear possible in a moderate priced that will last indefinitely; it makes possible more sales and keeps the 
door. profit in the dealer’s pocket instead of having to spend it for repairs 
The reason Weed Quality Doors will not come apart at the joints on doors that were cheaply made. 


Get your jobber on the wire today and tell him you want full information on Weed Wedge Dowel Doors 
and if he doesn’t handle them, write us direct and we’ll send you list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, General Representative 
Crocker Building. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 








Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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i SERVICE: INTEGRITY | 
i QUALITY DEPENDABILITY / 
i Peuthas Femiteion of the Eilifes’ Dette Sincoes which Gist 





has built. The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers to us. 
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ee) : From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these 
| Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. 

|| WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER COMPANY 
= THE MILLS OF SERVICE 

i EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Why Not Use Wood When It Is the 
Logical Material ? 


An eastern correspondent this week sends in the fol- 
lowing item, which is supposed to be lumber news: 
‘‘The Massachusetts fire warden, N. C. Hutchins, has 





ordered ten steel towers opened at once to watch for for- 
est fires. The steel observation towers with trained ob- 
Servers will be used from early morning until 5 o’clock 
at uight. A week later the remaining eighteen forest 
fire \vateh towers will be opened. This will put 260,000 
acres of land under constant watch during the time of 


day when forest fires are likely to start. 
‘She State fire warden also announces that four new 


ster’ towers will soon be built. Fifteen towns adjacent 
to ritory served have already subscribed $2,000 to 
Pay part of the tower costs. 

“special effort will be made this year to keep the 
rail locomotives inspected. A squad of locomotive 
Ispevtors from the State forester’s office is at work in- 
ie ig. the. ash pans and smokestack screens on all 
MgiNes, 

“She Massachusetts tower observation system practic- 
ally carantees that no forest fire can get started with- 
Out Iciug diseovered within a few moments of its incep- 
tion, As soon as a fire is seen the angle of its direction 
Is decrmined on the tower observation chart and the 
degree is telephoned to the next tower observer. He re- 
ig he process and figures the exact location of the 

re} 


triangulation. Steps are then at once taken to 
Set tools and fire fighters to the blaze.’’ 

_ The writer who contributed this interesting information 
‘Sa forester, but it seems not to have occurred to him— 





as it evidently has not occurred to the Massachusetts fire 
warden—that these ten observation towers might be built 
out of wood, just for consistency’s sake. There is no 
more reason why an observation tower in the forest 
should be of steel construction than there is why saw- 
mills should be built out of steel or reinforced concrete. 

Perhaps the campaign against unwarranted substitu- 
tion of inferior materials has not reached the foresters 
yet. Certainly there remain a considerable number of 
lumbermen on whom it has made but faint impression. 








Advertising Carelessly Bought Defeats 
Its Intended Purpose 


The lumbermen of Texas held their annual conven- 
tion-at Dallas Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week, devoting much of the program to the sub- 
ject of trade extension. The lumber industry of 
the Lone Star State can not be accused of lack of 
progressiveness, and the Texas trade is as fully ap- 
preciative of the tremendous importance of this sub- 
ject as is that of any other geographical division of 
the lumber industry. Consequently the program at 
the Dallas meeting was of unusual interest, revolving 
as it did so largely around the subject ‘‘How to Build 
zarger Business.’’ 

The subject of retail advertising was splendidly han- 
dled by J. H..Cooke, vice president of the Southland 
Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., who told how 
his company has applied the principles of scientific 
merchandising to the advertising of its goods with 
most gratifying results. The good points of Mr. 
Cooke’s address are so obvious that it would call for 
no comment other than the injunction that every re- 
tailer should read it, were it not for the few words 
he had to say about advertising of lumber in the trade 
journals. In his talk he recalled the fact that he 
at one time was in the wholesale business and said: 
‘‘During the time I was a wholesaler I was tackled 
for advertising by almost every trade paper in the 
country, and their sole argument was that we ought 
to take space with them because they were doing 
more for the lumber business generally than any other 
journal, and referred to the campaigns they had ear- 
ried on in the benefit of the lumber trade, but I have 
not the faintest recollection of one of them ever ask- 
ing for an ‘ad’ on the business basis that our com- 
pany would benefit in the least by taking it—they 
were the only ones to get any benefit. So no wonder 
when they asked for the copy we wanted run, I 
just gave them a letterhead and told them to run 
that.’’ 

In these remarks Mr. Cooke made the mistake of 
confusing two principal classes of lumber trade jour- 
nals—classes that stand out very distinctly in the 
minds of lumber newspaper men but that are not so 
apparent to the trade at large. He confused the pub- 
lications that are soliciting the advertising of lumber 
on the basis that they constitute necessary adjuncts 
to the successful conduct of the lumber business, and 
that are forced to solicit advertising on this basis 
because they could not possibly hope to get it on any 
other basis, with the lumber publications that by virtue 
of the facts of their wide circulation and real prestige 
are able to seek business just as any other legitimate 
publication seeks business—upon the basis of tangible 
results that the advertiser can see for himself. 

If Mr. Cooke bought advertising on the basis out- 
lined in his remarks he had but himself to blame for 
the fact that his money was spent without definite re- 
turns. He stated the attitude of the trade journals 
that solicited his business and the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN is forced to believe that in some measure le 
stated it incorreetly—but he failed to state his own 
attitude in considering the proposals put before him 
by these same trade journals. As a prospective buyer 
of advertising in their columns he was privileged to 
ask them for definite information (substantiated by 
proof) as to their cireulation,.and not only as to the 
volume of their circulation but as to its quality as 
well. He was privileged to ascertain to his own satis- 
faction the facts as to their prestige. It was a com- 
paratively easy matter for him to determine to his 





YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $4 
own satisfaction whether their columns were read by 
men who were possible or prospective customers of 
his. He should have been able to satisfy himself in 
every case as to the ability of the publication solicit 
ing his business to produce results that would war 
rant the expenditure proposed, and he was always priv 
ileged to reject any proposal that did not promise 
satisfactory returns. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
no knowledge of the facts stated by Mr. Cooke nor 
does it know which of the trade publications he re- 
ferred to in his remarks, but the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN does know that a great deal of advertising in 
the lumber industry is solicited by certain publica- 
tions and bought by a large number of lumbermen 
upon just the basis outlined by Mr. Cooke, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows, too, that it is the wrong 
basis upon which to solicit or buy advertising. 

Mr. Cooke fell into the error that other lumbermen 
have fallen into for many years—the error of putting 
all of the lumber trade publications into one class 
and charging them all with the weaknesses and short- 
comings of those that exist out of the kindness of 
heart and good will of the trade. There are several 
publications in the lumber field that are not dependent 
upon so-called ‘‘support;’’ that solicit and carry their 
advertising because they produce results for the ad- 
vertisers, because they exercise careful censorship of 
their advertising columns and do not permit improper 
use of these columns, with the result that lumbermen 
get to know that advertising in such journals means 
something, that it indicates responsible character, de- 
cent business methods, a reputation for fair dealing. 
Such advertising builds business. 

If Mr. Cooke bought advertising in any trade jour- 
nal upon the basis outlined in his talk at Dallas he 
thereby encouraged the multiplication of inefficiency in 
the trade press, and he should know by this time 
that the lumber publications that are rendering the 
trade real service have no need to fall back upon 
such lame and pitiable expedients for securing the 
trade’s business. If as a wholesaler he had bought 
and used advertising on the plan he has followed as 
a retailer he would have derived fully as satisfactory 
results from the right trade journals as he is getting 
from the local newspapers. Plenty of others in the 
manufacturing and wholesale divisions of the trade 
are doing it. ; 





Publication of Sawmill Plans Is a 
Novelty 


Of sawmill plans there are, of course, as many as 
there are sawmills—and indeed more, inasmuch as many 
projects go as far as plans that never take form in a 
completed structure. In the published iiterature of the 
lumber industry, however, sawmill plans are very scarce, 
and, indeed, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no 
time or place where a complete working floor plan of a 
commercial mill has been published in any printed form 
available for public circulation. It is because of this 
fact that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes special pride 
in offering this week, in connection with an installment 
of a series of articles on the building of the modern 
sawmill, a supplemental plate showing in detail the work 
ing floor plan of a single band mill. 

Sawmill machinery manufacturers usually keep the prod 
ucts of their drafting department very closely confidential, 
but in this instance the McDonough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Eau Claire, Wis., has contributed not only the 
plan that is published this week but also two other plans 
that will follow with future installments of Mr. Shertzer’s 
articles. Plate ‘‘B,’’ to be published as a supplement 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 13, will be a 
sawing floor plan of a single band mill with vertical 
resaw, and plate ‘‘C,’’ which will. appear in the issue 
of June 10, will detail the sawing floor arrangement of a 
double band mill. 

Taken in connection with the text of Mr. Shertzer’s 
articles, these plans are extremely interesting and will 
well repay careful study. A key to the numbers appear- 
ing upon the plan published this week will be found at 
the beginning of Mr. Shertzer’s article, on page 34. 
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Real Reasons Back of Certain Attacks 
on Wood Made Clear 


In last week’s issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under- 
took to outline briefly the methods employed by the vari- 
ous interests that are codperating in the fight against 
wood construction to determinate biased reports of the re- 
lation of wood shingle roofs to the spread of the confla- 
gration that occurred at Paris, Tex., March 21. 

In connection with further investigation of that mat- 
ter the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wrote the editor of a lead- 
ing southwestern daily newspaper, one of large circula- 
tion and very great influence, asking him where his pub- 
lication secured the information upon which it based the 
following editorial: 

CARELESSNESS CAUSES FIRES 


‘*Kighty percent of all fires begin through careless- 
ness, and, after they are started, their spread, and the 
great bulk of the losses therefrom, is due to careless 
building methods. Insurance experts agree upon this. 

‘‘Of the recent three great fires in the South, caus- 
ing an aggregate loss of 15 million dollars, one is known 
to have started through the carelessness of a boy; and 
the disastrous spread of all three was due to shingle 
roots. 

‘*The shingle roof is looked upon by insurance men 
as one of the greatest fire hazards, because it catches fire 
easily, and the burning shingles are carried on the wind, 
spreading the fire. 

‘*Fire losses in this country and Canada in January 
and February of this year amounted to $46,194,120, an 
increase of $13,052,270 over the corresponding months 
last year. The three fires in the South this month will 
make the fire loss for the first quarter of this year 30 
million dollars more than in the first quarter of last 
year, insurance experts estimate. 

‘The way to have lower insurance rates is to have 
fewer fires and everyone can help by being careful.’’ 


The reply to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S query was 
prompt and frank. It said: 

‘*The clippings which I enclose will answer your in- 
quiry of April 4 about where the got its authority 
for stating that shingle roofs were largely responsible for 
the spread of the recent fires in the South. 

‘One of the clippings is from a pamphlet put out by 
the publicity bureau of the fire insurance companies; its 
office is in Chicago and its president sent us the pamphlet 
after the Paris fire. 

‘<These are all the clippings I have at hand now, but 
nearly all the leading papers of the South attributed the 
spread of those three fires to shingle roofs.’’ 





Attached to this letter were two clippings, one an 
item that appeared in one of the insurance journals and 
another, an editorial, that appeared in a leading Chicago 
newspaper, which quoted the report of State Fire Marshal 
S. W. Inglish, as outlined in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

About the same time this matter was received the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received a letter from an eastern 
correspondent enclosing a letter sent out by the Keasbey 
& Mattison Company, manufacturer of asbestos ‘‘shin- 
gles,’?’ at Ambler, Pa. This letter, signed by C. J. 
Stover, vice president of the company, and dated March 
1, 1916, is a very frank statement of the real reasons 
back of the fire prevention activity that has served to get 
the wood shingle so much unfavorable publicity in con- 
nection with recent fires in the South, including those at 
Nashville and Augusta as well as the conflagration at 
Paris. In part this letter said: 

‘As a manufacturer of fireproof building material 
you have undoubtedly followed with keen interest the 
tendency toward fireproof construction and the efforts 
made by various societies and local governments to GET 
MORE PEOPLE THINKING ABOUT FIRE PREVEN- 
TION MEASURES. 

‘*Work of this kind is good. It should be encouraged 
not only in the compilation of impressive lists of 
**Don’ts’’—but in building activities and the further 
use of fireproofing material in all parts of buildings 
where fire is likely to start or find fuel. 

‘*Much has been done—but more can be done and 
in a shorter time and with greater benefit to those 
most likely to profit by it—you and ourselves. For 
isn’t it a fact that when MORE people are thinking 
and talking about fire prevention the more susceptible 
they are to our goods? 

‘*We believe that the manufacturers of fireproofing 
material have it within their power to spread this propa- 
ganda of fire prevention with very little cost. It can be 
made a national issue—reaching the man on the farm 
as well as the owner of an urban residence or the head of 
an industrial enterprise. Fire fear is universal in its ap- 
peal. No one is immune and all alike continually face 
the possibility of loss. 

‘‘We are writing you in this fashion because we feel 
that you will gladly join with us in a movement to GET 
MORE PEOPLE THINKING ABOUT FIRE PREVEN- 
TION by spreading wherever and however possible mate- 
rial that will make people THINK. It may be done by 
paid advertising that is not associated in name with any 
manufacturer or group of manufacturers but conducted 
anonymously for the benefit of all. 

‘*The country weeklies and semi-monthlies — city 
dailies—technical and trade journals can all be induced 
to take up the issue and force it, while the smaller 
papers will use press stories and fire data sent them 
for publication as long as it is not intended to boost 
any particular manufacturer. 





‘«There are various methods of treatment. That can 
be dwelt upon at greater length later on—our problem 
now is to get together on a mutually satisfactory basis. 
The movement demands organization—some money and 
wplong MORE personal effort on the part of each one 
of us. 

‘*Whatever money may be needed can be contributed 
in equal shares by those participating so that no one man- 
ufacturer will be put to an unreasonable expense. 

‘“*There is a great deal more that might be said—but 
we want your opinion first: 

‘* Will you go along with the movement? 

‘“Tf properly organized, will you contribute a reason- 
able amount to the work? 

‘* Will you use whatever influence you may have with 
publications to give space editorially to this movement? 

“* Will you do what you can to interest other manufac- 
turers of fireproofing material? 

‘*We will be interested to have your opinion—and bet- 
ter still—your codperation.’’ 

This letter, of course, was not intended for publication 
in a lumber journal but it explains clearly, specifically 
and without reservation the ‘‘public spirited’’ interest 
of certain gentlemen in fire prevention propaganda. 

The answer of the lumber industry in brief is that a 
properly laid wood shingle roof (one laid in accordance 
with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s 40-year roof formula) 
does not constitute an undue fire hazard, and if properly 
treated with fire retardant paint or stain it can be made 
as fire retardant as most other roofing materials; and 
that the lumber industry is at no time standing sponsor 
for any type of roof or other construction that is a men- 
ace to any community nor does the lumber industry want 
to see its products used in such way as to expose to un- 
due hazards the property of any community. 

But the fact is that the interests that stand back of 
a large part of this fire prevention movement are back 
of it for the reasons stated in the Keasbey & Mattison 
Company’s letter—because they want to sell their goods. 

And here in this connection it may be well to repeat 
two things that were stated in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 1. In connection with the fire 
at Nashville, Tenn., the Western Underwriter said: 
‘*About 500 residences were destroyed; some of these 
were in the negro section and others were of small 
value, but there were large numbers of valuable resi- 
dences that were consumed. One of the features of 
this section was the almost universal use of non-com- 
bustible roofs. Even on the frame dwellings along the 
better streets the roofs were of this grade.’’ 


Here is the admission from a high insurance authority 
that ‘‘noncombustible’’ roofs covered a large part of the 
area destroyed in the Nashville fire that occurred on the 
same day as the big fire at Paris, Tex. What did the 
newspapers say about the effect of the ‘‘noncombustible’’ 
roofs in spreading the conflagration at Nashville? Noth- 
ing whatever, of course. And the reason why the wood 
shingle story appeared in the newspapers and the other 
side did not is to be found in the following para- 
graph from the Insurance Post of April 1, reproduced in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week and here repeated 
to clinch the evidence in this case: 


‘*The committee on publicity and education took ad- 
vantage of the general interest aroused by the three 
southern conflagrations to send out editorial sugges- 
tions to all the leading dailies of the country. The 
use of the material was very general and most of the 
leading papers published editorials calling attention to 
the conflagration hazard, the need of fire prevention 
work and the personal responsibility of the property 
owner.’’ 


The question now is whether the editors and publishers 
of the leading newspapers of the country pledged to fair 
play will continue to give credence to this kind of pub- 
licity work, the purely selfish interest back of which must 
be apparent to any sincere investigator. The answer to 
this question will be determined largely by the attitude 
of the lumber industry in seeking out and bringing to 
light evidence of the misrepresentation and distortion of 
truth upon which much of the campaign against wood is 
based. The press will do the fair thing, but it is up to 
the lumber industry to nail the lies as they appear. 





A recent number of the Furniture Manufacturer 
and Artisan relates how a furniture salesman dealt 
quite successfully with an incident of cut-price com- 
petition. A second salesman, who may be called ‘‘B,’’ 
had made a price below cost upon a certain pattern 
of furniture in order to steal a customer from the 
first salesman, ‘‘A.’’? Salesman ‘‘A’’ upon learning 
of the incident refused to quote a competitive price 
to that merchant, and on his travels down the line 
quietly mentioned the incident to a number of large 
buyers, remarking that So-and-So were practically 
giving away this particular pattern and quoting the 
price which had been made in this instance. 
Salesman ‘‘B’’ called upon these buyers they loaded him 
up with orders for this particular pattern at that 
particular price, which, under the circumstances, he 
could not well refuse. As a result, his employer was 
compelled to withdraw this pattern from his samples, 
and that salesman will probably be somewhat cautious 
about cutting cut-prices in the future. 


When. 


Ready-Cut House Catalogs and “‘Culls” 
Contribute to Spring Gaiety 


For those dark, gloomy days that occasionally come 
in the springtime when most folks feel more or less de- 
pressed; to while away the evenings of the tired business 
man who is too weary after his day’s labor to attend the 
Follies; to make Punch or Judge seem like the corouer’s 
annual report by comparison give us a ready-cut house 
catalog. Its mirthfulness outdoes the language of the 
oldtime circus posters. It is undoubtedly the funniest 
thing going. : 

Not the least of the funny features that are to be 
found in these curious compilations of humor is the ever 
present one sided quarrel with the retail lumber dealer, 
who appears in the catalog wearing his ‘‘lumber trust’’ 
disguise. These quarrels are one sided because the lum- 
ber dealer never finds it worth while to take issue with 
the ready-cut house manufacturer; in fact, if he is wise, 
he encourages someone in his community to build a ready- 
cut house that he may have handy a ‘‘ horrible example’’ 
for the benefit of others who might be attracted by the 
gaudy selling talks and over-colored pictures found in 
most of these publications. And because the retail lum- 
bermen will not quarrel with the ready-cut house gentle- 
men they insist upon staging the squabbles they would 
like to have with him in the reading columns of their 
‘‘universally circulated’? catalogs, as may be seen from 
the following example taken from page 28 of a catalog 
issued by the International Mill & Timber Company, of 
Bay City, Mich.: 


‘*Compare our plans. Compare our prices. Compare 
our quality and our service. If there isn’t a Sterling 
Home-owner in your neighborhood where you can learn 
about these latter points tell us and we will send you a 
list of some not far away. If you can’t go to see them 
write them. 

‘*Search! Look deep! 
not enough find more. 

‘When you talk to a retailer, make notes of the 
‘objections’ which he brings up. When you receive 
letters from mail order jobbers follow through their 
‘elaims’ to the end. We have something to say, re- 
member. 

“*Tf you can come to Bay City, by all means do so. 
Here are the mills—the materials—the Homes—the cus- 
tomers—the records—the proofs of every single point! 

“*Tt would be a profitable and pleasant trip. Our 
whole System will be thrown open for your inspection. 
Come to Sterling Headquarters if you can. 

‘¢From every viewpoint we want you and urge you to 
look at this transaction. Don’t waste your time listening 
to arguments, but marshal and measure the facts. Opin- 
ions can not decide anything. Opinions are ruled out 
in the United States Courts. Rule them out in yours! 

“Tf you haven’t been able to find any ‘objections’ 
suppose that we raise some. The following are the 
favorites of local competitors: 

‘‘Pirst. ‘Keep your money at Home. 
Industry and get some of it back.’ 

**You notice they say get some of it back. Why let 
any of it get away! The Home industry you want to 
support is your own industry. Why give a lot away to 
support another man’s? When you keep in your own 
pocket the retailer’s profits and the expense of the car- 
penter’s extra labor and waste then you are truly ‘ Keep- 
ing your money at Home.’ 

‘“*Second. ‘Buy lumber that you can see—how do you 
know what you'll get?’ 

“*You don’t know exactly. You can’t half appreciate 
it unless you have seen it. But you do know the kind of 
stuff the retailer sells. It grades with our culls. Further- 
more, does the retailer see it before he buys it? Does he 
offer you the power of selection or the kind of lumber 
that we have rejected? : 

‘Third. ‘You'll put in more time hunting pieces than 
it takes to measure and saw them.’ 

‘‘Thus does he admit on the start that the Sterling 
System saves time by trying to blind you to this fact. 
Ignorance alone could foster such a statement. He knows 
far less about it than you do. When all pieces come 
marked and assembled in lengths, how could you do any 
hunting? 

‘¢Pourth. ‘Your shipment will come short.’ 

‘¢This argument never fails to kick back. It draws 
your attention to a comparison of responsibilities. And 
the retailer suffers by comparison. No competitor is 4 
serious competitor when he resorts to such insinuations. 
There is a cash deposit of about $100,000 in Bay City 
that you can draw on if ever you should be short. Write 
the Bay City Bank for confirmation. 

‘‘Fifth. ‘Materials won’t fit. You’ll have to cut 
them over.’ 

‘<That’s what the retailer tells you. There are five 
thousand good citizens in this country with standing at 
least equal to his who will tell you that they do fit and 
fit accurately! These people are not prejudiced and 
they know. Read what they say in their testimonials. 

‘“Sixth. ‘Don’t buy your house by mail.’ : 

‘*Why? What does your retailer do when he buys: 
Does he travel over and inspect every piece before hé 
buys it like we do before we sell it? Let him get short 
on materials today, and tonight his order goes out by 
mail. It’s a poor rule that doesn’t work both ways.’’ 

This is all amusing but particularly that one assertion: 
‘You do know the kind of stuff the retailer sells. It 
grades with our culls.’? The AMERICAN LuMBERMAN 
ean not restrain its curiosity regarding the Internationa 
Mill & Timber Company’s “‘culls.’’? It will be intensely 
gratified to receive some specimens. 

But perhaps the International Mill & Timber Company 
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does not use the term ‘‘culls’’ in the ordinarily accepted 
sense. It comes to mind, for example, that a person 
might choose to cull the higher grades, Let’s see what 
the dictionary says: ‘‘ Cull, n., Something picked or sorted 
out from the rest. Cull, v.t., To pick or sort out from 
the rest; collect apart; select and gather.’’ 


The dictionary is indeed a great help. The mystery is 
explained. The International Mill & Timber Company 
culls, or collects apart, and withholds from its customers 
those grades which the retailer sells. And now to com- 
plete the chain of evidence, we all know that the retailer 
sells all of the better grades as well as the medium 


grades. He doesn’t often handle ‘‘culls.’?’ 

We thought we had the mystery cleared up, but it is 
still with us. If tho International Mill & Timber Com- 
pany doesn’t sell the better or medium grades what does 
it sell? What are its ‘‘culls’’? Perhaps the next edi 
tion of the catalog will explain. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


CUTTER CHAINS FOR TREE FELLING 

Our purchasing department is very desirous of securing 
the names of manufacturers of chains used for cutting down 
trees. These chains, as near as we can describe them, are 
similar in a sense to the chains used on the cutter bars of 
coal cutting machines, 

We are unable to locate any advertisements featuring 
them in the lumber journals, and will appreciate it very 
much if you can send us the names of some of the makers.— 
Inquiry No, 57. 

|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no knowledge of a 
tree cutting device in this country using a chain as the 
cutting implement. A German invention of some time 
ago uses a wire for this purpose, driving the wire with 
sufficient speed so that it becomes heated and cuts a 
groove in the tree by burning instead of by the usual 
cutting process of the saw. The wire is, of course, looped 
around the tree at the point where the cut is to be made 
and is driven by: a small motor, with a tension regula- 
tion device for the wire. 

This inquiry is published in the hope that some reader 
may give some information about the chain cutting de- 
vice. It would appear that an efficient tool of this sort 
might readily be devised.—EpIrTor. | 


POSSIBLE UTILIZATION OF OLD PLANER CHIPS 
FOR PULP 

Your letter of April 3 and the copy of “Query and Com- 
ment’? are received. I have discussed this subject with our 
pulp and paper engineers and they are of the opinion that 
if the chips are still in a state of good preservation they 
would be entirely suited to the manufacture of sulphate 
pulp. They could probably also be used in the manufacture 
of soda pulp, if it would be economically possible to haul 
them to a soda pulp mill; as you know, of course, there are 
no soda pulp mills in the State of Wisconsin. It is probable 
that the planer chips could not be used in the manufacture of 
sulphite pulp since the fibers would probably be too short. 
—RoL_re THELEN, In Charge, Commercial Extension, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

[The above letter is in reply to an inquiry as to the 
possible utilization of immense accumulations of old 
planer chips piled in the open and exposed to the weather. 
This inquiry was published in the issue of April 8 and 
was referred to the Forest Products Laboratory, eliciting 
the above interesting reply. : 

Inasmuch as there undoubtedly are large accumulations 
of this sort at other northern points the information 
should be of general interest, and a serious investigation 
of the possibility of utilization of this sort of paper pulp 
should be entered into.—Ep1Tor. ] 





INTERPRETATION OF HARDWOOD R 

Will you please explain through the LUMBERMAN “Splits 
in Lumber of Random Widths” on page 12 of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association’s rules? They say a split 
must not diverge more than one inch to a foot and not ex- 
ceed in length in inches the surface measure of the piece in 
feet. Does this mean a board containing twelve feet can 
have a split twelve inches in one end?—J. R. GUTHRIE, 
Winteburn, W. Va. 


[The inquirer has placed the correct interpretation 
upon this rule as to allowable length of split. The word 
‘diverge’? here has reference to a line drawn parallel 
to the edges of the board. If this line touches the split 
at a given point the split must not be more than one 
inch away from it at a point a foot distant in the length 
of the board.—Ep1Tor. | 





PROTECTION OF LOGS AGAINST INSECTS 

Can you give us any information as to some preparation 
or anything that we can put on red oak logs that will 
prevent bugs or worms from going into them? 

We recently had uprooted by a cyclone quite a lot of red 
oak timber and some yellow pine. As this timber happens 
to be located a good way from our log road it is going to 
take us some time to get the timber out and sawed, perhaps 
three or four months. Most of the timber is not dead but 
will live for two or tree months, although we are advised 
that the side exposed to the sun will be somewhat injured 
by the sun and by bugs going into it. Our plan is to put 
the logs on skids until we can saw them.—INnquiry No, 55. 
This inquiry comes from Mississippi and it presents 
arather difficult problem. The most important question 
is as to how long these trees will continue to live after 
having been blown down. As long as the usual processes 
of ‘ie are going on, as long as the sap circulates and the 
leaves remain green, there is little danger of attack from 
the Lreat majority of insects, which attack only dead 
or (sing timber. The southern pine sawyer often gets 
into storm-felled yellow pine and does much damage 
Within three months after the storm. It is probable that 
the oxk would not be attacked quite so quickly. 

It is probable that the best expedient would be to bark 
the merchantable portion of the trunk of the tree as it 
lies without sawing it up. The eggs of insects are de- 
posited in the bark and it is likely that barking in this 
Way would not be so apt to result in the season checking 
of the exterior of the log as though the trees were sawed 
Up an placed upon skidways. End checking of the logs 
Woull also be largely prevented. 

It may be, however, that the prolific insect life of the 
South would lead to a certain amount of attack and dam- 


age to the trunks of the trees in the probably shaded 
locations in which they have fallen. Prevention is better 
than cure, but by keeping a sharp watch and promptly 
cutting and skidding any trees that appear to be threat- 
ened with insect attacks insect damage will probably 
be reduced to a minimum. 

It is somewhat questionable whether the side. exposed 
to the sun will be more subject to insect attack than the 
shaded side of the trunk. No particular experience is 
available on this point.—EDpITor. | 


BLANK BOOKS FOR RETAIL LUMBER BOOK- 
KEEPING 

We cesire to get a new system of bookkeeping, and would 
like to know if you put out books in our line; what we 
would like to get is the system that won your prize a few 
years ago for best system of books for a retail yard, and 
thank you in advance for your reply as to whom we can 
get these books from if you do not publish same, 


[As far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows, none 
of the blank books used in the various systems of book- 
keeping that were described in its prize bookkeeping con- 
test sometime since are obtainable as stock printed books, 
except those few systems that make use of stock forms. 
It happens, however, that the third prize in that contest 
was won by Gus H. Tessman, bookkeeper for the Reese- 
Snider Lumber Company, Terre Haute, Ind., and Mr. 
Tessman some time later read a paper before the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana on his account- 
ing system, which he had considerably improved and 
amplified, and distributed his forms at that time illus- 
trating the various books used. By writing Mr. Tessman 
this inquirer will probably be able to secure information 
as to where a set of books of his sort can be obtained. 
SDITOR. | 





A LINE YARD MANAGER WANTS TO KNOW 


There is a question or so concerning the job I am now 
holding on which I should like to have an opinion from 
some one who might be termed a “neutral.” I am now in 
my first year as a local manager for a very successful line 
yard company. The questions which have given me interest- 
ing speculation probably would in reality bring on a contro- 
versy as to just how far it is best for the headquarters of 
a line yard concern to take its managers into its confidence. 
My difficulty, however, is more one of details. 

My company does all of its buying at its general office, 
having in force a rule against any buying being done by 
local managers. The company rebills all material to the 
yards, placing thereon a fat margin for the general office, 


‘ Now, the first thought occurring to me upon learning of 


this ‘‘general office profit’ was that it would make it a 
very hard matter to meet competition when that competi- 
tion should appear in the person of an able independent 
dealer. It is argued that a line yard management can buy 
a good deal more cheaply than can an independent single 
yard. Do you believe this to be a fact? 

The management of this line of yards makes a particular 
point of not allowing local managers to obtain any specific 
ideas regarding the actual cost of stuff shipped to them. 
The management issues a cost sheet to the yards, but the 
respective managers have no means of knowing how nearly 
this list conforms to the market. When one of these man- 
agers goes up against an independent dealer, does it not 
appear that he is fighting in the dark, considering that he 
has little idea as to what the material costs his competitor, 
and knows that he himself is figuring the bill on a cost 
basis some percent above actual cost? Is it your opinion 
that these local managers are seriously handicapped in get- 
ting business? : 

A few times I have made some effort toward discussing 
this with my general management, but the officials there 
are naturally rather inclined to cut me off a little short, 
rather hinting that I am hired to manage my own par- 
ticular yard, and that they can get along easily enough 
without my help at the general office; pointing out also 
that these questions do not involve my financial interests 
in any way while they do theirs. Of course, they are right 
about all that; however, while personal experience has 
brought these questions into my mind, I should like to have 
an answer to them in the abstract, forgetting anything per- 
sonal just because they interest me.—INQuiry No. 82. 


[The above letter, as the text shows, is written by a 
line yard manager and the problem which he presents is 
one which should provoke some interesting discussions, 
pro and con. 

The first question that suggests itself upon reading 
the letter is this: Is the margin which the home office 
adds to the cost of the material bought for the local 
yard really profit, or does it represent overhead cost? 
It is probable that to an extent the latter factor enters 
in. The home office can not do the buying for the local 
yard without incurring some expense in the operation. 
It is, however, quite clear, as a bookkeeping proposition, 
that only that part of the home office cost that is inei- 
dent to the purchasing operation should be charged 
against purchases in this way. Beyond that it is not 
usually accepted bookkeeping practice in line yard opera- 
tions to charge the profit of the home yard office as a 
cost of the lumber at the branch yards. If this particu- 
lar concern is doing this it is probably an exceptional 
practice. 

The practice varies widely among the different line yard 
managements as to making all of the purchases at the 
home office. Doubtless a centralized purchasing agent for a 
number of yards can, in some circumstances and prob- 


ably in most circumstances, buy to a little better ad- 
vantage than could independent buyers. It is, however, 
also true that buying done in this way does not take into 
sufficient account the varying individuality of different 
communities in their preferences and customs. This 
varies considerably even in communities that are geo- 
graphically not far apart. What sells well in one town 
may not sell well in a town only a few miles away. Even 
if the branch yard manager does not do the buying he 
should be consulted upon such points, in order that the 
buying may be done intelligently for him. 

Whether the line yard managér should have accurate 
knowledge of the bed rock cost of all material in order 
to compete properly with independent yards is a question 
for and against which very strong arguments might be 
cited. The temptation is great and constant to cut 
profits to the limit in any competitive activity, and it 
may, perhaps, be a wise thing for the home office to have 
a certain margin of safety in reserve. This may lose an 
occasional bill to the competitor, but in such cases it 
may be better to let the competitor have it than to take 
it at a price that represents an attenuated profit or no 
profit at all. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to hear from 
some of its readers on this point, representing both the 
line yard manager’s side of the question and the views 
of the home office—Eb1ITor. } 


DIMENSION CHAIR STOCK WANTED 

We are interested in dimension product of lumber for 
chair stock, in oak, from small sawmills.—INeuIrY No. 69. 
[The above inquiry comes from a furniture factory in 
Towa. Here’s a chance for hardwood men, who wish 
to get into dimension manufacture and thereby more 
closely utilize the product of the log, to make a start. 
—EDIToR. | 





UTILIZATION OF SPRUCE MILL WASTE FOR 
PAPER PULP 


We ship all of the slabs, edgings, blocks etc. from our 
sawmill to our sulphite mill, and we also use considerable 
stock of this description which we purchase from sawmill 
men throughout the country. This slab, edging, block ete. 
waste is not as desirable as round or mountain wood. It 
is more tedious and expensive to handle and chip and it 
does not yield near the amount of fiber that the round or 
mountain wood does. In purchasing this stock in the mar- 
ket we aim to buy it at, say, 50 to 60 percent less than we 
pay for the round or mountain wood. 

We have often considered putting up a chipping plant at 
some large mill or in the woods and chipping the wood at 
that end, utilizing the exhaust steam from a special engine 
we might have for the purpose or the exhaust steam from 
the sawmill in a drying apparatus so we could ship the 
chips dry and in this way save freight. 

We have also considered blowing these chips under suf- 
ficient pressure to pack them tightly in good tight box cars 
and removing them from the car to the digesters also by 
air pressure. For grades of paper such as we make it is 
essential to have the stock just as clean as possible and it 
would therefore be necessary to use good tight cars and 
take such other precautions as might suggest themselves 
to keep cinders and dirt from getting into the chips while 
in transit. It is the writer’s opinion that this method is 
practical and can be worked out all right. 

We have also considered baling these chips at the ship- 
ping end, but have never been able satisfactorily to settle 
on what the best method for doing this would be, and if 
your correspondents can suggest something of this kind we 
shall be pleased to consider it—INQuIRY No. 94. 


[In an interview published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN about four years ago Lee A. Amsler, of the United 
States Spruce Lumber Company, Marion, Va., suggested 
the possibility of chipping mill waste at the mill instead 
of at the pulp plant in order to effect a closer utilization 
of the smaller pieces of waste. The above letter from 
a large pulp and paper company discusses this subject 
in an interesting way. 

It is entirely possible to bale pulp chips in much the 
same way that sawdust and shavings are now baled, but 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no data as to the cost 
of process or as to whether it would effect an economy in 
shipment sufficient to pay the baling cost. Information 
is especially requested as to whether the expedient of 
chipping mill waste at the mill before shipment to the 
pulp plant is in practical use in any distriet.—Ebrror. | 





MEASUREMENT OF FLOORING 


We sell flooring strip count. There are some towns in this 
locality where they sell it face count. An order calling for 
200 square feet }3x514 B and better pine flooring, would you 
consider that it meant 200 feet strip count or 200 feet face 
count? There is no controversy over the matter, but would 
simply like to have your opinion on the matter.—SIiMPson- 
WILLIS LUMBER CoMPaNny, Nicholasville, Ky. 


[In view of the divergence of local customs the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, of course, can not determine just what 
the buyer intended in this particular order, but the well 
established custom of the trade in general is to figure 
flooring strip count. In other words, it is given the 
measurement of the strips from which it is manufactured 
instead of the measurement of the actual face of the 
flooring as laid on the floor.—Eprror. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS | 


Out of the maze of statistical and general informa- 
tion facts develop this week that illumine the general 
trade situation as one proceeding with a rush. No fall- 
ing off in activity is noticeable anywhere and indications 
are that mills and men are busier now than at any other 
time in the trade history of the country. The high tide 
of prosperity is reflected by the banks, the railroads, steel 
and lumber, and other leading industries, and conditions 
as they exist with agricultural and mercantile interests; 
in reality the United States is now playing the role of 
the world’s best example of a ‘‘melting pot of indus- 
try.’’ ‘‘ Activity reigns supreme in whatever direction 
one may look, whether to trade, industry, mining, rail- 
roading or shipping by water—and a further surge for- 
ward is expected when ice-closed harbors are open to 
navigation and country roads improve,’’ was the state- 
ment in the most recent report of Bradstreet’s. ‘‘The 
pace is rapid—at a record rate; in fact, being neither de- 
terred by high prices nor misgivings over international 
matters, which latter at the moment seem rather be- 
clouded.’’ Perhaps no line of trade is receiving any 
more benefit from this general activity than the lumber 
industry. Industrial growth has meant the erection 
of numerous new plants and additions to others; indus- 
trial growth has meant the employment of thousands of 
additional workers, which in turn has created a housing 
problem resulting in the erection of numberless new 
homes, and finally this industrial growth is passing 
prosperity on to the small business man, who finds his 
present quarters outgrown and the need of new quar- 
ters or an enlarged place of business. All these condi- 
tions mean the requirement of great quantities of lum- 
ber for building purposes. For weeks practically every 
city of importance and smaller cities have reported more 
prospective building than in many years, and now that 
milder weather prevails these forecasts are being fol- 
lowed by the beginning of building upon a broad scale. 
For example, Chicago and its suburbs, which in a gen- 
eral sense includes the industrial centers of Gary, Indi- 
ana Harbor, East Chicago, Calumet and South Chicago, 
will have a spring building program of unprecedented 
proportions. Reliable authority avers that in the cities 
named, tributary to Chicago, already $75,000,000 worth 
of construction work is under way or about to begin. 

What is true in Chicago and its tributary industrial 
centers is also true in more or less degree of most points 
throughout the country from Portland, Me., to Port- 
land, Ore. The latest official figures on building permits 
obtainable, covering 114 of the principal cities of the 
United States, show an increase of 18 percent for March 
over the corresponding month of last year. These figures 
for March, according to the American Contractor, total 
$84,284,464, as compared with $71,342,907. The state- 
ment also shows that the increase for the first three 
months of 1916 over the corresponding period of last 
year was 24 percent or, as the exact figures state, $189,- 
301,059 for January, February and March of 1916 as 
compared with $153,848,381 for the same months last 
year. 

The intensity of activity, even more noticeable this 
week than in the boom weeks of the recent past, is due 
in a large measure to the arrival of the spring season, 
permitting more active outdoor operations. Judging 
from statistics gathered from all points, there appears 
to be a shortage of both materials and labor for the 
industrial work to be done this year. Despite the fact 
that materials of all kinds are rising in price and efficient 
employment of labor means rising wages, there is an 
onward rush of trade unprecedented in the annals of our 
commercial history. The coming of spring has brought 
about the seasonable busy period for the farmer in sow- 
ing his crops, and in most places he now has no time for 
the delivery of grains. Despite the fact that there is 
some pessimism about winter wheat crop prospects, ad- 
vices from the agricultural regions afford encourage- 
ment and there is every reason to believe that when 
the fall harvests are over the American farmer will have 
just as much money with which to purchase necessities, 
desired improvements or luxuries as he has had in any 
previous year. Despite record crop years from season to 
season, there is no indication that the American tarmer 
permits himself to take a back step, unless conditions 
unpreventable overtake him. Splendid weather has not 
only stimulated outdoor operations but storekeepers are 
enjoying prosperity generally, due to the increased pur- 
chasing power of consumers. Many of the heads of the 
large wholesale houses in the big centers awhile ago 
thought that high prices of materials would prevent small 
merchants from laying in stocks any larger than to meet 
immediate wants only, but orders obtained from salesmen 
show that these merchants are stocking up for some time 
ahead. 

* * * 

It is true that current business is being done on 
a war basis, but the consensus among the best in- 
formed financial and commercial leaders is_ that, 
whether peace in Europe would come or not, indus- 
trial activity would continue for months to come. 
One of the best reasons for this belief is to be found 
in the present steel situation. Consumers both in the 
United States and abroad are fighting for space on 
the books of the steel companies for delivery into 
even a second quarter of 1917. Orders for April so 
far show as heavily as for March. The United Steel 
Corporation on March 31 had orders on its books for 
9,331,001 tons, as compared with 8,568,966 tons on 


February 29; 7,922,767 tons on January 31; 7,806,220 
tons on December 31, 1915; 7,189,489 tons on Novem- 
ber 30; 6,165,452 tons on October 31 and 4,259,749 


tons on March 31. These figures show practically a 
doubling in present orders over those of about a year 


ago. 


Figures coming from the carriers show that the 
present tonnage is the largest known and that it is 
now being kept up in volume exceeding that of the 
last three months on some of the lines, especially the 
western, southwestern and northwestern roads. The 
eastern roads are handicapped somewhat by embargoes 
that do not permit them to take certain classes of 
freight into the territory they serve. The tonnage 
movement in March on the western, southwestern and 


* northwestern railroads was the largest known for that 


month and would have been inealculably larger had 
the shippers of the country been able to obtain all the 
cars that their orders would justify. 

A resume of all conditions cited indicates a welfare 
in America that means prosperity for the lumber in- 
dustry, not only now but for months to come. Every- 
where a large volume of building has either been 
started or will be shortly. The lumber mills of the 
country are busy trying to be prepared for future re- 
quirements and present requirements have reduced dry 
stocks at an enormous rate. 

In the yellow pine field trade is still hampered by 
transportation difficulties, but a possibility of shipping 
is now the only limit to sales. As the car shortage 
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situation is likely to find relief from now on, the gen- 
eral feeling is that there will be a continuance at 
least of the present healthy state of the market. With 
few exceptions reports from yellow pine market cen- 
ters indicate healthy demand from practically every 
class of trade, taxing the capacity of the mills, but 
drawing heavily on stocks. While there are some 
whose opinions on lumber and general market condi- 
tions are pessimistic about the future of the trade fol- 
Jowing the war a general feeling still prevails, and 
not only with the yellow pine manufacturer but with 
manufacturers of other lumber, that following the 
close of the war: the export demand will be much 
larger than ever heretofore. In support of this it is 
pointed out that the French Government is even now 
engaged in arranging for reconstruction of devastated 
parts of that country and is organizing its commerce 
so that it will be in position to begin work at the 
sarliest possible opportunity; the Belgian country is 
actually rebuilding that part of the country in its 
possession and establishing the nucleus in rehabilitated 
industrial regions. The history of all nations follow- 
ing wars, no matter how disastrous they have been, 
has been that recuperation was more rapid than even 
the most optimistic had prophesied. The weekly report 
of order file of the Southern Pine Association for the 
week ending Friday, April 7, shows that 152 mills had 
orders on hand for 22,411 ears, for a total volume of 
438,740,147 feet; orders received during the week were 
4,611 cars for a. total of 90,269,547 feet, bringing the 
grand total up to 27,022 cars, with a volume of 529,- 
009,694 feet. The shipments during the week were 
4,702 cars, taking out from the mills 92,051,054 feet, 











leaving the balance of orders on ‘hand of 22,320 cars, 
or a total of 486,958,640 feet. The average mill order 
for the week was 593,879 feet. The average mill ship- 
ment was 605,599 feet and the average mill production 
638,410 feet. Shipments below production for the 
week were 4,987,196 feet, or 5.14 percent; orders below 
production for the week were 6,768,703, or 6.98 jer- 
cent; orders below shipments for the week were 1,7%1,- 
507, or 1.94 percent, which shows a decrease in orders 
of the last previous report of .40 pereent. The car 
supply as evidenced from 66 yellow pine mills shows 
it to be 73 percent of the requirements. 


The west coast country is witnessing a general increase 
in the output of lumber and shingle mills, due not only 
to better weather but to the ability to get cars to take 
shipments forward. Many mills that have been closed 
down are running again and many others are expected 
to be operating before the summer arrives. The question 
of supply and demand seems to be about the most serious 
before the millmen of the west coast country.  Condi- 
tions are generally favorable and gradually growing 
stronger. There seems to be more evenness of prices 
among the mills than at any other time in many years, 
which indicates that most of the manufacturers are not 
sacrificing anything on the worth of their stock. Some 
manufacturers believe that another ten days or two weeks 
will see additional prices on fir and other west coast 
lumber products may advance. Conditions in the log 
market, generally speaking, are better, although some 
believe that renewed activity among the mills so long 
idle may bring about another log shortage. Both rail 
and cargo shipments show better. Conditions also justify 
a more cheerful feeling from the red cedar shingle manu- 
facturers, as a fair demand prevails and prospects are 
good for a continuance. The report of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association on lumber shipments and cut 
for February, covering thirty-nine mills, shows an in- 
crease for the month over the corresponding period of 
last year. The shipments exceed the cut by 46,426,896 
feet. The order and shipment statistics of the West 
Coast association for the week ending April 1 show that 
shipments exceeded eut by 14,058,000 feet, or 30.32 per- 
cent; the orders exceeded the cut 16,643,000 feet, or 34 
percent, and the orders exceeded shipments 2,585,000, or 
5.28 percent. The capacity for eighty mills reporting, 
based on six days, was 55,950,000 feet and the cut for 
forty-three mills reporting was 32,297,817 feet. The 


rail orders on hand March 25 for fir, hemlock and spruce 


totaled 5,502 cars and orders accepted to April 1, 1,375. 


cars, making the total orders on hand 6,877 cars. These 
figures leave a balance of orders on hand of 5,489 ears, 
The orders on hand March 25 for cedar siding and 
shingles reached 200 cars and orders accepted to April 
1, 87 ears, totaling the orders 287 cars. Shipments made 
during the week were 97 cars, leaving a balance of orders 
on hand of 190 cars. Local shipments during the week 
were 1,873,000 feet. Domestic cargo figures are as fol- 
lows: Orders on hand Mareh 25, 32,754,000 feet; orders 
accepted to April 1, 11,242,000 feet; total orders on hand, 
43,996,000. Shipments made during the week were 
5,463,000 feet, leaving a balance of orders on hand of 
38,533,000 feet. The export cargo figures are: Orders 
on hand, March 25, 21,304,000 feet; orders accepted to 
April 1, 3,824,000 feet; total orders, 24,628,000. Ship- 
ments during the week were 4,320,000 feet, leaving a 
balance of orders on hand of 20,308,000 feet. 
*¥ * * 

In the southeastern lumber territory operators appear 
to be experiencing a comparative quiet, following a short 
interval of increased activity in demand. The reasons 
held accountable are the holding back of building opera- 
tions, the use of much low grade construction mate- 
rial and the embargo situation. Traffic conditions with 
the lumbermen in that territory have not improved much 
so far this month and according to some operators are 
worse. There is no doubt that the embargo situation has 
been more severe with the manutacturers of North Caro- 
lina pine and other woods in that belt than in other parts 
of the country. Throughout the South, in Florida for 
example, the transportation situation is as serious as ever, 
if not worse. New York offers very little relief for the 
embargo situation, yet the demand there for lumber con- 
tinues strong. Lumbermen in the New England terri- 
tory, centering about Boston, are facing the most pros- 
perous business in years, it is stated, due to a promised 
excessive amount of building. 

* * * 


Hardwoods, both North and South, continue fairly 
active, with the biggest handicap the lack of dry stock. 
The car shortage situation still deters trade severely. Of 
the southern hardwoods oak continues to be best in de- 
mand and it shows more life than it did a short time 
ago. Some of the northern hardwoods are brisk in de 
mand, especially birch, and wholesale hardwood people, 
both North and South, are urging buyers to place 
their orders for stock before prices go higher, and the be- 
lief is general that the car shortage may grow worse in 
stead of better. 

*% 

In the northern country the pine people are satisfied 
with conditions and prices as they now exist and helieve 
that trade will continue healthy for a long period. The 
hemlock people are also optimistic and prices are fir), if 
not up a bit. 

* i & 

Cypress, which has been enjoying general activity dur- 
ing the last several weeks, finds a little lull in some 0 
the wholesale centers, but rapid recovery is expected. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 
General 


bob Burnam, of Detroit, noted automobile racer, his 
mechanician, Ikrie Schroeder, of Chicago, and a track guard, 
are dead as a result of the ‘overturning of Burman’s car in 
the Corona (Cal.) road race April &. The race was won. by 
kddie O'Donpell, who covered the 301 miles in three hours, 
2y minutes and 52 seconds, 

\ countrywide campaign to obtain the removal of the 
railroads of the United States from the jurisdiction of State 
commissions and to have them regulated by the Federal 
Government exclusively was begun April 8S by the Vhiladel- 
phia joint committee on the reasonable regulation of rail- 
roads, consisting of ten of the leading trade and business 
organizations ot Philadelphia. 

A number of leading artists and cartoonists at a dinner at 
New York April 9 promfered their services to the Government, 
tree of cost, in drawing posters and cartoons for billboards, 
films and general publication to awaken the country to the 
need of inaustrial preparedness, 

In a talk on war and peace before the Connecticut Peace 
Society at New Haven April 6, Prot. William Lyon Phelps, 
of Yale, declared that to spit on the American flag was not 
to disgrace it nearly so much as our nation’s blood spilt on 
it and that the only royal road to peace is through the 
degradation of a martyred nation, which he hopes will be 
the United States. 

A new device for transmitting power in automobiles was 
announced April 4 by S. B. Crouch, of Roseburg, Ore., and 
Frank Crouch, of Oakland, Cal. ‘The system is expected to 
take the place of all the gears, transmission and differential 
apparatus now used, 

The Navy Department will start work on a radio station 
at Marshfield, Ore., about June 1, 

Christening of the automobile called “the Golden Flier,” 
in which Mrs. Alice S. Burke and Miss Nellie Richardson 
are to make a tour of the United States under the auspices 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, was 
one of the features of the farewell tendered to the travelers 
by leading suffragists at New York April 6. 

Kighteen southern colleges were represented at the organ- 
ization at Birmingham April 6 of the Association of Southern 
Church Colleges, which will take up actively the work of 
fighting lynch law in the South. 

Vifteen Mexicans were arrested in El Paso, Tex., April 
10, charged with plotting to support Felix Diaz in a new 
revolution, 

Steven MacGordon, a Curtiss aviator, accompanied by 
W. A. Hudson, of Toronto, attained a height of 14,800 feet 
at Newport News, Va., April 10, setting a new American 
altitude record for an aeroplane carrying two persons. The 
previous record of 11,690 feet was made by Lieut. J. E. 
Carberry, U. S. A., at San Diego January 5, 1915, 

Returns of the great express companies to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for December, 1915, show an increase 
of more than 400° percent over December, 1914, in net 
revenues available for dividend and interest on bonds, 

Ocean freight. rates on some commodities, particularly 
wheat, are 900 percent higher than at the beginning of the 
war, according to. data made public April 8S by Dr. E. E. 
Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 

Mayor Mitchel, of New York, April 5 sent to the heads 
of all city departments a letter in which he declared it the 
duty of every man in the city government whose services 
can be spared to take advantage of the opportunity offered 
by the lederal Government to obtain military training at 
summer military camps. ‘The mayor promised an additional 
vacation of eleven working days to all city employees who 
attend a camp for the full four weeks’ training period. 

The Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage announced 
April 18 a suffrage convention in Chicago during the first 
week in June when the Republican and Progressive parties 
are holding their national conventions. ‘The purpose of 
the convention is to determine behind which party they 
Will put the 4,000,000 votes the leaders say they have. 


Former President William H. Taft, speaking before the 
St. Louis Bar Association April 6, advocated a judicial 
council composed of Supreme Court members and State 
judicial councils of State supreme courts, as a means of 
shortening and cheapening legislation. He declared the 
poor man had not an equal chance in the courts with the 
Ian of wealth. 

Two hundred and fifty women will go into military en- 
campment on the United States Presidio at San Francisco 
June 1 for six weeks under strict military rule to learn the 
Ways of war, according to an announcement made April 5 
by Mrs. Frederick H. Colburn, regent of the San Francisco 
chapter of the woman's section of the Navy League. ‘The 
object of the camp is to train women in first aid work. 

Richard Uarding Davis, the writer, died April 12 at his 
home, Cross roads farm, near Mount Kisco, N. 


Washington 


Laws forbidding interstate commerce in prison-made goods 
were urged April 5 before the Senate labor committee by 
representatives of manufacturers, who declared they were 
Unable to compete with convict labor. 


The War Department April 8 adversely reported to Con- 
sress = the proposed Federal construction of a waterway 
tron Lake Superior to the Mississippi River, which would 
have involved between $7,000,000 and $8 ,000,000 of Govern- 
ment e xpense, 

“Tbe United States district court for the southern district 
of California convened April 10 to hear testimony in the 
Government’s suit to recover title to California oil bearing 
lands worth millions of dollars, included in a grant to the 
Southern ’acific Railway in 1895. The transfer from Los 
Angeles to Washington, said to establish a precedent in the 
country’s judicial history, was made because of the large 
Munber of Federal officials expected to testify. 


‘The child labor bill, which recently passed the TLlouse in 


fe of vigorous opposition by Southern cotton manufac- 
“ae s, Was amended in several important respects by the 
ite 


‘tate Commerce Committee of the Senate April 5 and 
favorably reported to the latter body soon, 


7 A provision to abolish the title of counselor of the State 
“te ‘tinent and create instead the position of under secre- 
fary ol state, was voted into the annual legislative, executive 
and jndicial appropriation bill April 8 without opposition 
rt wfore it passed the Senate. As passed, the bill carries 

S.106,762, an increase of about $500,000 ozer the total 
as if rassed the Ilouse. 


waa hin Tags Hammond, it. of Gloucester, Mass., 26_years 
Fie an receive from the United States Government $750,000 
patents. exclusive rights for this’ wireless torpedo control 
against. By use of the device a torpedo can be launched 
control] the battleship of an enemy and so directed and 
rom ed by radio dynamic forces either from shore or 
asi aeroplane as to insure its striking its mark at a 
Xinum distance of twenty-eight miles. 
PF i SLAs jaker appeared before the House military com- 
heels Avril 8. He‘defended the aviation corps, spoke 
car Government manufacture of aeroplanes, urged enlist- 
$10,000 acay ian aviators and asked for an expenditure of 
agua 00 in the next four years for aeroplane develop- 


Will 








By a vote of 36 to 34 the Senate April 6 rejected the 
motion of Senator Lee, of Maryland, to strike from the 
Chamberlain army bill the provision for a volunteer army. 

Representative Madden, of Illinois, introduced in the 
House April Ga resolution calling upon the judiciary com- 
mittee to investigate the lobbying: activities of the backers 
of the Mussel Shoals water power grab, 


.. President Wilson April 6 tentatively accepted an invita- 
tion to go to Chicago September 4 to attend the national 
encampment of the United Spanish War Veterans and review 
a preparedness parade. 

Passage of the Philippine independence bill was recom- 
mended to the House April 7 by the insular committee, just 
as it was passed by the Senate: including the Clarke amend- 
ment to withdraw sovereignty within four years and empow- 
ering the President to take steps to institute a free and 
independent government, 


President Wilson and his cabinet discussed at length April 

7 the recent attacks on merchant vessels carrying Americans 
and agreed to defer any decisive step while awaiting the 
German Goyernment’s reply to the inquiry of Ambassador 
Gerard as to whether German submarines sank the Susser, 
Englishman, Manchester Engineer and Eagle Point. 


The Senate April 10 rejected, 41 to 25, an amendment by 

Senator Lodge to include a tariff on coal tar dyes in the bill 

prov iding for retention of the present tariff of a cent a pound 
on sugar until 1920. 


The Navy League of the United States opened its eleventh 
annual convention April 10. A unanimous and _ insistent 
demand for immediate preparedness of army and navy indus- 
try was expressed, 

The right of the State of Wisconsin to collect an inher- 
itance tax of $20,000 on the $2,000,000 estate left by George 
Bullen, who died near Oconomowoc, Wis., in 1908, was sus- 
tained April 10 by the Supreme Court. None of’ the prop- 
erty, which consisted of stocks and bonds, ever was in 
Wisconsin, 

The Federal Trade Commission April 10 presented to Con- 
gress a preliminary report on its investigation of the rise 
in the price of gasoline. The report carries a mass of 
statistics on production and price, but draws no conclusions 
as to the cause of the increase of the latter. 

The House, by a vote of 200 to 155, April 11 passed the 
39,000,000 rivers and harbors appropriation bill, 

Meredith Nicholson, of Indianapolis, an author, practically 
has been agreed upon by President Wilson and Secretary 
saker for appointment as assistant secretary of war. 

The Senate immigration committee April 11 ordered a 
favorable report on the Tlouse immigration bill, retaining 
the literacy test. 

The Senate April 11, by a vote of 40 to 32, passed the 
resolution, postponing the free listing of sugar from May 1, 
1916, to May 1, 1920. 
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FOREIGN 


A movement to incite certain elements in the army and 
the police to overthrow the Government and establish a 
parliamentary republic has been put down in Brazil. 

The German federal council has passed a measure that on 
May 1 all clocks shall be set ahead one hour. The measure 
was proposed for hygienic and economic reasons, lengthening 
working time during daylight and decreasing the necessity 
for artificial light. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


The German admiralty announced April 6 that German 
airships last night silenced a battery near Hull, England 
with bombs and destroyed a large iron works near Whitby. 
The airships returned safely. 

Sir Colin) Campbell Scott-Moncrieff, well known as an 
authority on irrigation, dicd at London April 6. Ile was 
born in 1836.) Hie was the creator of the present colossal 
system of irrigation in British India and similar s) stems 
in Kgypt and Central Asia. 

Stephen Dragounis, Greek minister of finance, has resigned 
his portfolio, and has peen succeeded by D, G. Rhallis, min 
ister of justice and communications, who retains the com- 
munications portfolio, M. Hatzakos becoming minister 
justice. 





The French Government has conferred on Edith Wharton, 
the American novelist, the legion of honor for her relief work 
in behalf of French war sufferers, 

Itugo Haase, leader of the newly formed socialist minority 
group, declared in the German reichstag April 7 that his 
party was strongly opposed to partition of Voland and 
demanded the restoration of Belgium. 

Six British, one Norwegian, and one Spanish craft were 
sunk either by submarines or mines April 10, 

Premier Asquith has accepted the resignation of the Ear! 
of Derby as chairman and Lord Montague as vice chairman 
of the joint naval and military board in control of the aerial 
service, 

The Dutch Government introduced a bill in parliament 
April 8 authorizing the calling up of recruits of the 
of 1917, if the military situation demands. 

A French submarine has sunk an Austrian army transport 
in the Adriatic, 

The birthday of King Albert of Belgium was _ officially 
celebrated at Havre April 8 by an imposing manifestation 
at the Belgian ministry of war. 

According to the German official lists it is figured that the 
German losses up to the end of March amounted to 2,730,- 
917, of whom 681,437 were killed. 

The Norwegian storthing has agreed, by 91 to 14, to an 
amendment of the fundamental laws enabling women to be 
appointed members of the council of state. 

The British Government committee on the treatment in 
Germany of British prisoners of war has issued a report 
charging that the typhus epidemic of last year in the 
Wittenberg camp was the result of German neglect. 

An attempt to hold a nonconscription and peace meeting 
in Trafalgar Square, London, April 9 was unceremoniously 
broken up by thousands of persons who charged and dis 
persed the procession and tore up the banners and flags. 

The Portuguese ministry has resigned as a result of 
differences on the question of a proposed amnesty for polit 
ical offenders. 

On Germany's initiative, negotiations ~will be started 
shortly at Vienna between Austria and Bulgaria with the 
object of a final settlement of the partition of Serbia. 

The Nicaraguan Congress has ratified the treaty by which 
the United States acquires for $5,000,000 canal route rights 
and a coaling station on Fonseca Bay. The treaty already 
has been ratified by the United States Senate. 

Lee Hligginson & Co., of Boston, signed a contract April 
11 for a $20,000,000 industrial loan to the Chinese Govern- 
ment and paid $1,000,000. The industries to be developed 
furnished the security. 
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RETAIL LUMBERMEN BOOST MILL CONSTRUCTION 





Columbus (Ohio) Association Banquets Architects, Engineers and City Officials—Experts 
Speak on Desirability of Wood 





CoLUMBUS, OHIO, April 10.—For the purpose of ex- 
tending the use of timber in building operations and par- 
ticularly to boost mill construction in factory buildings 
the Columbus Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held a 
meeting at the Chittenden Hotel, here, April 6. E. A. 
Sterling, secretary of the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Prof. 
C. E. Paul, of the department of engineering of the 
Armour Institute and Walter Beuehler, consulting en- 
gineer of the National association were the principal 
speakers. The local association had invited the Columbus 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects, leading 
contractors, the chief of the fire department and repre- 
sentatives of the department of safety and the building 
department. In all about 100 were present to enjoy the 
banquet, which was followed by the speaking program. 

K. Doddington, president of the local association, 
acted as toastmaster. Many contractors and architects 
took part in the discussion which followed the set 
speeches and all showed enthusiasm in boosting wood and 
mill construction. 

K. A. Sterling spoke at length on ‘‘Timber for Strue- 
tural Purposes’? in which he called attention to the 
legitimate place for lumber in all building operations. 
Among other things he said: 

A stick of timber will burn and so will a wood, a brick, a 
concrete, a steel or a terra cotta building. “Buildings burn, 
not because of the materials of which they are built, but on 
account of fauity construction, lack of fire precautions, 
hazardous contents and carelessness. The enormous annual 
fire losses in the United States very properly constitute a 
subject of national concern and every possible measure 
should be taken for their reduction. But that the general 
use of wood in the ordinary types of structure is the basic 
cause of fires is not a reasonable assumption, 


To condemn wood in any form and to advocate the use of 


noncombustible building material has been the aim of several 
publicity campaigns. The American people are too sane to 
be led into a frenzy of condemnation against a material 
which has sheltered and served them from time immemorial, 
and certainly engineers and architects will continue to 
select building material on its merits. The first considera- 
tion in the use of timber is that it should be placed in a 
structure where underwriting experience has not shown it 
to be reasonably safe. On the other hand, its elimination 
because of the widespread slogan that ‘‘wood burns,” and 
in favor of more expensive, less adaptable and less beautiful 
materials which have not stood the service test of time, is 
as unreasonable as to drink wine instead of water because 
the latter may .contain disease germs. ‘There is a happy 
medium based on common sense and statistics. 

One of the greatest fallacies is that of drawing conclusions 
regarding fire losses from per capita data, To say that the 


annual fire loss in the United States is $2.50 per 
against a 58-cent per capita loss in Europe is to ignore a 
necessary measure of value. The fact that the United States 
has about three and one-half times the number of fires and 
also very nearly three times the number of buildings, leads 
to the simple conclusion that Europe has fewer fires because 
it has fewer buildings. Not only do we have nearly three 
times the number of buildings but substantially 25 percent 
less population. ‘These figures are gleaned from the under 
writers’ report for the year 1915. It develops from this 
same source of information :that the average loss per fire 
in the United States was $532, while the average in Euro- 
pean cities was $82 greater, or S614. From this it is 
apparent that the average building in the United States is 
a 14 percent better fire risk than the average building in 
European cities. 

The whole fire question with respect to timber construc- 
tion largely resolves itself into the fact that the public 
has been told about the fires in wooden buildings, while little 
or nothing has been said about what actually happens to 
buildings of socalled noncombustible material. Fire preven 
tion propaganda, based on proper construction, adequate 
safeguards, elimination of hazardous contents and careless 
ness, and the use of automatic sprinklers, will be welcomed 
by the lumbermen and go farther toward actual reduction of 
losses than an attempt to create prejudice against wood. 





capita 





Great inconvenience and considerable loss of business 
is caused lumbermen of the country, according to E. A. 
Sterling, who said that the closing of the Panama Canal 
by the ‘landslide had held up many shipments of lumber 
from the Pacific coast to the East, and with a stringent 

car shortage affeeting the whole country, it was not pos- 
sible to divert those water shipments to the railroads to 
any great extent. While there has been a little relief 
during the last few weeks, still there is urgent need for 
more cars to move the lumber. The canal is expected 
to be reopened April 15. 

Professor Paul told of the adoption of mill construc- 
tion in New England upon the approval of insurance com- 
panies. There are also many buildings of that type con- 
structed in Chicago and throughout the Northwest. In 
every case where they have been adopted they have proven 
suecessful in a marked manner. 

Walter Beuehler took for his subject ‘‘Creosoted Wood 
Block for Paving’’ and told of the use of wood block 
in the loop distriet in Chieago. and also in portions of 
New York. Without doubt ‘the use of creosoted wood 
block for paving is rapidly increasing in every portion 
of the country. 

Columbus lumbermen generally are enthusiastic over the 
meeting and have signified their intention of continuing 
the campaign. 
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WILL MANUFACTURE PULPWOOD 


Eastern Company to Give Most Attention to New 
Product—Lumber Output Made Secondary 


Boston, Mass., April 11.—The Connecticut Valley 
Lumber Company, with headquarters at Boston and said 
to be the largest spruce proposition east of the Missis- 
sippi, announces that after the current season it intends 
to turn the greater part of its attention to the produc- 
tion of pulpwood. In the past this company has been 
one of the largest producers of spruce house-building lum- 
ber in the East. Last year the output from the big saw- 
mills operated at Mt. Tom, Mass., was about 85,000,000 
feet, and the previous year nearly as much was produced. 
The 1916 cut on the company’s timberlands in northern 
New Hampshire and Vermont is expected to exceed any 
previous year’s record, although it constitutes but a very 
small part of the available timber on the company’s 
300,000 aeres of prime spruce lands. 

It is planned to abandon the manufacture of lumber at 
Mt. Tom after the 40,000,000 feet of logs now there have 
been manufactured, and the sawmill property will be sold 
in the near future. It is understood that more profitable 
arrangements have been made for the disposition of the 
timber, and nearer to the scene of the lumbering opera- 
tions. An International Paper Company subsidiary at 
Bellows Falls has contracted for 35,000,000 feet of spruce 
timber annually for the next two years, and the Berlin 
Mills Company has contracted for a similar amount 
annually for eight years. The Odell Manufacturing Com- 
pany has contracted for 8,000,000 feet annually for the 
next eight years, the timber to be delivered at Groveton, 


will be completed and the event will be duly celebrated, 
but it is worth passing note that even now a person 


ean go direct by train from any part of the United States 
to the busy lumber manufacturing cities of Marshfield 


and North Bend, Ore., and very soon the lumber from the 
mills on Coos Bay can be shipped in carload lots any- 
where in the country. 


CONCRETE BRIDGES FAIL 


Great Onrush of Waters Causes Collapse of Struc- 
tures in Two California Towns 





San Diego, Cau., April 7.—The fact that concrete does 
not always stand up under unusual conditions and is as apt 
to fail under certain stresses as other materials that are 
sometimes displaced by concrete was proved very con- 
clusively as a result of the heavy rainstorms that visited 
this section early in the year. These rainstorms made a 
new record for duration and severity, and as a result 
of the high waters a number of bridges were destroyed 
on highways throughout San Diego County. The most 
severe loss to the city of San Diego came in the destruc- 
tion of the recently completed concrete bridge over the 
San Diego River at Old Town. This structure was 355 
feet long, of three spans, and cost approximately $25,- 
000. It was used only as a highway bridge, being on the 
famous automobile route connecting San Diego with 
Los Angeles. In order to put the highway into eommis- 
sion again as soon as possible a pile trestle bridge is 
being constructed in place of the concrete bridge that 
was destroyed. 

Another important concrete bridge that was swept 




















CONCRETE BRIDGE AT OLD TOWN (NORTH SAN DIEGO), 


not far from the present lumbering operations at Con- 
necticut lake. 

It is an interesting commentary on the inherent stabil- 
ity of the demand for lumber, despite the late dullness, 
that the Connecticut Valley Lumber Company has been 
able to set aside $3 toward the sinking fund from each 
1,000 feet of lumber cut; and as a result of appropria- 
tions from earnings has written down the $3,000,000 
issue of first mortgage, 6 percent bonds to $1,825,000. 
These bonds were issued a few years ago and are widely 
distributed among New England and New York investors. 

Although the company will dispose of much of its pro- 
duction of spruce timber to the pulp people, it will not 
go out of the lumber business entirely. It is planned to 
introduce portable mills extensively at the scene of woods 
operations, and considerable amounts of building lumber 
will be shipped to the market by rail. 





MILL VISITORS ARRIVE IN HOUSTON 


Houston, TEx., April 10.—The committee of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Texas appointed 
to visit the sawmills for the purpose of learning how 
the grades are being shipped arrived in Houston Satur- 
day, April 8, after stopping in several cities. The party 
was composed of J. S. Poole, of Valley Mills, J. M. 
Richenstein, of Dallas, J. E. Barnes, of Lampasas, W. H. 
House, inspector, and E. E. Pendleton, special agent of 
the Southern Pine Association of New Orleans, who 
conducted the tour. The inspection is being made under 
the auspices of the Southern Pine Association and is a 
new departure suggested by the grading committee. The 
committee visited Lake Charles, Oakdale, Beaumont, Con- 
roe, and Houston, stopping at ten mills en route. In 
Houston they were entertained at the Lumbermen’s 
Club by Harry T. Kendall, L. J. Boykin, C. C. Braden- 
baugh, F. J. Womack, W. E. Farnan and other Houston 
lumbermen. The committee left Houston Saturday night 
for Dallas, where a report of their trip will be made to 
the convention. 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT CONNECTED 


The last large lumber manufacturing district in the 
western country to be connected up by railroad with the 
rest of the world is the Coos Bay region, on the western 
coast of Oregon, where for over sixty years lumber manu- 
facturing has been going on, and the output of the mills 
has been taken first by sailing and later by steam schoon- 
ers to California lumber markets. On April 5 the first 
direct passenger service, connecting Coos Bay with the 
main line of the Southern Pacific at Eugene, Ore., was in- 
augurated. The passenger train was operated over the 
Willamette-Pacific Railroad, a branch of the Southern 
Pacific Company, but until the bridge over the Umpqua 
River is completed passengers have to transfer to boats 
to cross this stream. Some time in July the entire line 








CAL, BEFORE AND AFTER JANUARY FLOOD 


—— 


large and well established alleys buy their pins in lirge 
lots, sometimes a carload at a time, and most of them 
have enough stock to carry them through the season, 
But the shortage and consequent higher price will work 
a hardship on smaller concerns and doubtless will pre. 
vent the establishment of new alleys. The price of 
lignum vitae from which bowling balls are made has 
doubled during the last year. This wood comes from 
South America. Bowling balls used to cost about 40 
cents each, but it is predicted that before long they will 
cost $25 or $30 a dozen. There is no importation of 
ivory into the country at present, and the price of ivory 
billiard balls is more than three times as high as that 
which prevailed only a few years ago. 





FAVORS WOOD FOR CARS 


Assistant to Receivers of Railroad Endorses It—Wood 
Best for Parts in Contact with Load 


Houston, TEx., April 10.—Serious consideration is 
being given by lumber people to the suggestion of Thorn- 
well Fay, assistant to the receivers of the International 
& Great Northern Railroad, that Houston be utilized as 
an ideal site for a ear factory and for repairing and 
rebuilding freight cars.. One of the well-known lumber- 
men of the city stated that it seems ridiculous to haul 
lumber to Pittsburgh, St. Louis or other distant points 
for car repairing and building and then to return the 
cars here, when the work can be done here and the freight 
rate on steel is just as low to Houston as to other places. 

After calling attention to the report of the Texas 
railroad commission for the year ended June 3, 1914, 
showing that the railroads of Texas own about 50,000 
freight cars, Mr. Fay says: 


Most of these 50,000 cars go to Galveston during the year 
loaded with cotton, grain, lumber etc. and pass through 
Ifouston in both directions. Houston is admirably located 
for such a plant. All the lumber necessary is close at hand 
and cheap, and being located on tide water, such metal 
parts, shapes etc. as are required in ordinary repairs can 
be brought from the East by water at low rates. 

In my opinion it will be a long time before the builders 
of cars cease using lumber in their construction. Several 
years ago it looked as if all future railroad gondola cars 
or coal cars would be built only of metal. The International 
& Great Northern placed an order last summer for 300 of 
this type and after I had made a thorough investigation of 
the service of metal cars, it was decided to use wood for 
all parts of the car which comes in contact with the load. 
The wisdom of this has been demonstrated by a _ request 
from several of the large roads for plans of the International 
& Great Northern gondola car because it has been found in 
the last few years that loading coal, lignite, shell and other 
materials containing salt or sulphur has rusted out the 
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HIGHWAY BRIDGE OF REINFORCED CONCRETE OVER SAN LUIS REY RIVER AT OCEANSIDE, CAL., BEFORE 
AND AFTER FLOOD 


away by the floods was a $35,000 structure erected by 
the county on what is now the State highway and located 
across the San Luis Rey River north of the city of Ocean- 
side in this county. This bridge had six 103-foot spans 
and was of the three hinged arch type. It was completed 
in 1910. 

The accompanying illustrations give some idea of the 
complete failure of both the bridge at Old Town and 
that at Oceanside. At Bonita a 120-foot cantilever con- 
crete bridge over the Sweetwater River was destroyed. 
This bridge was finished about a year and a half ago at 
a cost of $6,700. 


WAR INTERFERES WITH SPORT 


Manufacturers of Bowling Tenpins and Balls Short of 
Material—Prices Rise Grievously 





WorcesTER, Mass., April 6.—The war threatens to in- 
terfere with the sport of bowling, according to state- 
ments made by a number of manufacturers of bowling 
tenpins. These pins are made from a good quality of 
maple that must be air dried for at least a year and a 
half. The embargo on exports from Canada and the 
congestion of freight on the railroads of the United 
States make it hard to get the 3-inch plank from which 
the pins are turned, and in addition large quantities of 
this stock are used by munitions makers. Dowels slightly 
tapering at one end are turned and are driven into 
empty shells to preserve the contour and rigidity of the 
brass. This makes it possible to ship the empty shells 
without fear of their being ruined in transit. 

A set of ten candlepins in a busy alley will last three 
or four weeks. The average cost has been about a dollar 
a set; and while so far the price has not been advanced 
it seems most probable that if the present shortage holds 
it will have to be advanced before long. Many of the 


bodies of the metal cars to such an extent that in many 
cases they were worn out entirely. 





EASTERN EMBARGO IS MODIFIED 


Improvement Made in New England—Lumber Dis- 
ability to Be Removed 


Boston, Mass., April 10.—Material improvement in 
the railroad situation is the most important news for 
lumbermen this week. Following its removal a week ago 
of the embargo against the shipment of box boards and 
shooks, the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
has now lifted the embargo against lumber shipments 1 
general, when originating at points on certain railroad 
lines to the north of Boston, The embargo against 
southern lumber is still enforced, but recent develop: 
ments lead to the hope that the embargo against all 
lumber traffic will be removed entirely within the next 
few days. The embargo committee of the Eastern Freight 
Accumulation Conference has approved and recommended 
a number of embargo modifications since the first of the 
month, as warmer weather and prompt removal of ship: 
ments by all consignees have much reduced the f veight 
congestion. 

The New Haven Railroad has now entirely removed the 
embargo from freight originating at local points only 
on its various tributary lines. This modification does 
not apply to export freight, or when for coastwise 
ocean steamship lines, or for lighterage to poin's ™ 
New York harbor, or to freight which originates a 
points beyond the lines mentioned. 

The New Haven Railroad’s embargo on ‘‘Order No- 
tify’’ freight has been modified to the extent that it 
does not apply in the case of ‘‘Sight Draft to Order, 
shipments if billin’ bears notation that the shipment 18 
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und 1 ‘‘Sight Draft’’ and accords with similar endorse- 
men on bill of lading issued at point of shipment. 

Tis is @ most important concession from the stand- 
poii: of the lumber dealer. Coming as it does just at the 
daw of the brisk spring building business, this modifica- 
tion of embargo conditions permits the rail movement 
of }imber shipments at a time when further prohibition 
migiit have been disastrous. The embargo committee has 
urged lumber shippers not to take full. advantage at 
first of the reopening of rail facilities, as this might 
result in the necessity of another embargo. The lum- 
ber shippers are urged to ship in moderation, for im- 
mediate needs only, until transportation facilities are 
back on a normal basis. 





NEW HAVEN EMBARGO LIFTED 


Becomes Effective on All Commodities Except Exports 
—Situation Almost Normal Now 


Boston, Mass., April 12.—The Eastern Freight Accu- 
mulation Conference announces that the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad embargo will be sub- 
stantially lifted, except as to export freight, effective 
at midnight, Friday, April 14. This is news of 
the greatest importance to dealers in southern pine, 
hardwoods, cypress, North Carolina pine ete. The 
great territory here in the East long shut off from 
them will be thrown open. 

This action is made possible by the result obtained 
through the codperation and efforts of Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner E. E. Clark and the executives of 
the eastern railways, which has resulted in bringing 
about a normal condition in all except a few particu- 
lar localities in New England. 

The New Haven embargo will remain in force 
against Naugatuck, Waterbury, Waterville, Torring- 
ton, Bristol, New Britain, and Hartford, against cotton 
consigned to Fall River and Watuppa, Massachusetts; 
and against a few individual concerns that have aec- 
cumulation of freight on hand beyond their present 
ability to unload. 

The embargo so far as it 


direct result of the present rise, it is pointed out that 
logging has again become quite difficult on account of 
the presence of both*seep and surface water. 

Viewed from practically every standpoint, the outlook 
for large production of hardwood lumber before June 1 
is far from brilliant, a fact which accounts largely for 
the firmness with which present stocks are held. 


DISPLAYS MINIATURE HOUSE 


Lumber Concern Takes Part in ‘“Buy-It-in-Toledo” 
Week—Hundreds Admire Exhibit 





ToLEDO, OnI0, April 10.—Last week was ‘‘ Buy-it-in- 
Toledo’’ week, a campaign conducted by the Toledo 
Commerce Club, and manufacturing plants from all over 
the city had exhibits in the windows of the down-town 
stores. The most notable exhibit of the week was made 
by a Toledo lumber concern, the J. G. Kuehnle Company, 
‘*Makers’’ as it says on the advertising ecards dis- 
tributed in the lobby of the Nicholas Building where the 
display of ‘‘Happy Homes’? is on exhibition. 

Hundreds of Toledo people have visited and admired 
the model building, which represents a beautiful resi- 
dence. It is said to be the most perfect miniature house 
in the world. The model includes a complete residence of 
attractive architectural design, with garage attached, 
wide sloping lawn, attractive main entrance, walks and 
drives flanked by hedge rows, a tennis court, flower gar- 
den, vegetable garden, shade trees and other features. 
Concrete walks follow the street lines on two sides, and 
even the lamp posts with boulevard lamps are shown. 
The exhibit, perfect in every detail, cost $900. The 
whole display occupies 12 by 30 feet. It is a miniature 
of a house 80 by 95 feet, on a lot 144 by 360 feet. It 
is about three feet tall and would just about cover the 
top of an ordinary dining table. The Kuehnle company 
manufactures materials that enter into the construction 
of homes, and the type of advertising shows something 
of the up-to-date methods the company is using to get 
its product before the buying public. 








concerns bituminous ana 
anthracite coal, lumber, and 
cement will be lifted only 
to the extent of one-third 
the average daily receipt 
from connecting lines dur- 
ing April, 1915. 

Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Clark, in an- 
nouncing the lifting of the- 
New Haven embargo stated 
that he desired to call the 
attention of all interested 
that if the shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight wanted to 
escape the necessity of 
again placing an embargo on 
the New Haven it will be 
necessary for them to ar- 
range shipments in modera- 
tion and to utilize to the 
fullest extent the carrying 
capacity of all cars used. 

The embargoes of connect- 














ing lines will be modified 
substantially at least to 
accord with the action of 
the committee on the New Haven embargo. 

_Rapid progress in clearing up the congested situa- 
tion in New England and New York harbor was re- 
ported by the accumulation committee at the meeting 
of the executive committee of the Eastern Freight 
Accumulation Conference held this afternoon at the 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. 

_The total number of cars on the New Haven rail 
lines on April 7, was 46,883, a decrease since April 1 
of 918 cars, and a decrease since March 16 of 4,945 
cars. The decrease in the number of cars reclaimed 
against the New Haven by other roads from April 2 
to April 9 was 4,616, the number reclaimed on the 
latter date 3,364 cars. The decrease since March 16 
was 11,848 cars. The relief afforded the situation by 
the release of these cars totals 16,794 cars. This 
Tepresents a car hire expense saved by the New Haven 
of 57,557 a day. The committee reported that the 
a pa at Harlem River is fast approaching 
normal, 

The situation at Bristol, Hartford, Naugatuck, New 
niin, Torrington, Waterbury and Bridgeport  re- 
quires concerted action and codperation by the ship- 
pers, consignees and railways as the business for these 


Placos is still in excess of the daily releases. The 
Sit‘ion at Bridgeport is not quite so acute as for- 
mers. Reports from inspectors in New York harbor 
dise'sse the facet that shipments from rail lines to 
Coast 


vise lines are moving normally. The inspectors 
9 be kept in this district until the situation is 
entirely cleared up. 


are 





RISING RIVER HINDERS LOGGING 


Mrupuis, TENN, April 11—The Mississippi River 


this morning showed a stage of 33.8 feet as against the 
flood stage of 35 feet. It was expected some days ago 
that ‘10 erest would reach here early this week but it is 
now :nouneed that the river will continue to rise until 
Meida when a stage of approximately 35 feet will be 
seen, 


Whi » there will be little or no interruption to hard- 
Wood snills or other woodworking enterprises here as a 


EXHIBIT MADE BY KUEHNLE COMPANY DURING “BUY-IT-IN-TOLEDO” WEEK 


CLOSE LARGE DEAL IN CUT-OVER LANDS 


JACKSON, Miss., April 11.—A deal has just been closed 
at Purvis, Miss., whereby James Hand, W. H. Magee 
and the Hand-Jordan Company sold for colonization pur- 
poses 16,000 acres of cutover lands, all of which lie con- 
tiguous to Purvis, the county seat of Lamar County. 
Those making the purchase are men experienced in col- 
onization work, now being engaged in colonizing a tract 
of land in Virginia. They have applied for a Missis- 
sippi charter under the name of The Purvis Company, in 
which C. M. Ackerman, of New York; C. F. Schultz and 
J. Frank Littell, of Grottoes, Va., and T. W. Davis, a 
Purvis lawyer, are named as incorporators. 

The deal was promoted by A. D. Simpson, a prominent 
banker of Meridian, Miss. 

It is announced that the promoters, in addition to en- 
couraging the development of these lands into small 
farms for general and diversified farming, specialize in 
pecans and other nut crops. 


MOTOR CARS TO FIGHT FOREST FIRES 


PortTLAND, MeE., April 11—Motor cars equipped with 
fire extinguishers will be operated by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad on the Portland division this spring and 
summer to guard the forests along the lines from fires. 
Members of the fire patrol squad will be trained men, 
conversant with local conditions and the tupography of 
the woodlands they are protecting. The motor cars will 
have in addition to patent fire extinguishers, pail, shovel, 
hoe ete. for fighting grass as well as woods fires. The 
railroad officials believe they can save thousands of dol- 
lars in this way. In the past fires caused by locomotive 
sparks have burned into adjoining timberlands and 
caused serious loss before they were discovered and re- 
ported to the railroad men, while the railroad, of course, 
is responsible for the damage. The motor cars are built 
to travel over the rails as fast as an express train. If 
a patrol discovers a fire which he cannot extinguish un- 
aided, he is expected to race to the nearest telegraph 
office to summon aid. The section gangs of this division 
are also being organized as an adjunct of the fire patrol 
system. 
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ORDERS WOOD TO BE USED 


Government Experts Find Rubber Not Satisfactory for 
Use in Submarine Storage Batteries 


Quincy, Mass., April 12.—Wooden separators are 
being installed in place of rubber ones in the storage 
batteries of submarines constructed at the yards here of 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation. The rubber 
separators are now being removed from the batteries of 
the submarine L-1, and similar changes will be made in 
all the Z class plungers. The batteries are of the Gould 
type, and the separators are used to keep the positive 
and negative plates of the batteries away from each other 
in the sulphuric acid solution. 

Wood is being used by order of the Navy Department, 
as a result of exhaustive tests which have demonstrated 
that wood is the best material to use. The tests showed 
that the hard rubber separators, which were substitued 
some time ago for the wooden ones in Government storage 
batteries, cracked too easily in the acid solution, while 
the wooden separators had remarkable power of resist- 
ance besides being sufficiently non-conductive electrically. 
The Government has ordered that wood be used here- 
after. Each submarine has two compartments with sixty 
batteries in each compartment, so that the work of 
changing will take some time. It is understood that the 
Government order provides that in the future wooden 
separators shall be provided in submarine batteries by 
the builders. 


PLANS RUSSIAN TIMBER DEVELOPMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 10.—Samuel Stekol, a 
young Russian of Jewish extraction, who was engaged in 
the lumber business with his father at Minsk but came 
over to America to learn lumbering methods about two 
years ago, is in Minneapolis and says he is interesting 
American capital and American lumbermen in a plan for 
a big corporation to develop Russian timber resources 
after the war. He spent a solid year at Virginia, Minn., 
in the plant of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, and 
says American methods far outclass those of Russia. He 
is a graduate in forestry of the University of Moscow 
and the University of Hanover. ‘‘The Russian people 
are not in a position to handle big concerns or proposi- 
tions in the lumber line,’’ he said here. ‘‘The country 
is rich in timberlands, labor is cheap, and owing to 
their not having up-to-date ideas, now is the time for 
some one to open up the market.’’ 








BLAMES FIRE SPREAD ON SPARROWS 


SHREvEpoRT, LA., April 8—A report of particular in- 
terest to lumbermen and dealers in wooden shingles 
comes from Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., to the effect that 
George R. Mann, architect, of Little Rock, considers that 
much of the spreading of the recent disastrous fire at 
Paris, Tex., where property losses were estimated at about 
$15,000,000, was due to English sparrows’ nests. Mr. 
Mann, who is participating in the preliminary work for 
rebuilding Paris, is quoted as saying that one of the 
most certain sources of spreading of the flames in the 
Paris conflagration was that of the sparrow nests. This 
is especially interesting on account of the evident desire 
of some people to lay the whole blame to shingle roofs, 
which, no doubt, like other materials, figured in the fire. 
Mr. Mann is quoted by a Texarkana newspaper as fol- 
lows: 

It was stated by observers that there seemed to be an 
innumerable amount of these nests (English sparrows’), 
and they served as veritable fire bombs, as, after ignition on 
burning buildings, they were in many instances wafted by 
the hot, dry winds, and finding lodgment on shingle roofed 
houses at even considerable distances, new fires were quickly 
resultant. ’ 

The statement serves to indicate that shingle roofs 
by no means had all to do with the spreading of the 
flames, a primary source of distribution of the fire being 
birds’ nests, together with a drouth of several weeks, 
rendering structures easily susceptible to ignition. 





TO USE LARGE QUANTITIES OF LUMBER 


CINCINNATI, OHIo, April 12.—The Cincinnati Auto 
Speedway Company has called for bids for the construc- 
tion of its track and buildings, all of the bids to be in 
by April 24, and the work to be completed by August 
15, this year. The specifications call for approximately 
7,000,000 feet of lumber of different kinds. The floor- 
ing of the track is to be of merchantable yellow pine, 
and will require about 3,000,000 feet. The supporting 
posts for the flooring are to be No. 1 oak. For the 
fences, grandstands and other buildings, about 4,000,000 
feet of lumber will be required. The stands, girders, 
joists ete. are specified to be No. 1 yellow pine, and the 
posts for the fences surrounding the grounds No. 1 barn 
cypress. 

The specifications provide for alternative bids on other 
kinds of lumber, such as tamarack, white pine ete., which 
may be suitable for the purposes for which they are to 
be used. If it is found that any of these can be sup- 
plied at prices lower than the yellow pine, oak and cypress 
called for by the specifications, and will serve the pur- 
pose equally as well, opportunity will be given them as 
substitutes. 

The architect, Harry Hake, estimates that it will take 
a week or more, according to the number of bids to be 
figured, to determine the successful bidders. It is pro- 
vided in the specifications that the contractors are to 
bid a lump sum for all the work, material and construe- 
This leaves it with the respective bidders to figure 
as an independent proposition with the lumbexmen for 
the material to be furnished by them. : 
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VOTES AGAINST WOOD STRUCTURE 


Measure to Permit Erection of Modern Tab- 
ernacle for Billy Sunday Defeated 








Bostox, Mass., April 12.—Permission for Billy Sun- 
day to have a wooden tabernacle in Boston has been re- 
fused by the State senate. The vote was 20 to 18. There 
seemd to be a curious change in the attitude of certain 
‘*statesmen’’ about the measure, a change that had de- 
veloped almost over-night. The measure had _ finally 
fought its way out of the house, and was expected by 
its friends to get past the senate easily. Probably this 
would have happened, and work on the wooden taber- 
nacle would be starting shortly, but for a certain San- 
ford Bates. This person, formerly a modestly-paid clerk 
in Boston, now by grace of an intelligent constituency 
the honorable State senator from Dorchester, led the 
forces against wood. 

Senator Cavanagh, of Everett, led the fight for wood. 
He said the building laws of Boston were not sacred, as 
the opponents were so loudly proclaiming, and if the tab- 
ernacle were built in some other city than Boston it 


could be constructed of wood. He cited special exemp- 
tions to the building laws that had been granted to 


theaters. 

Senator Beck, of Chelsea, also argued in favor. He 
said he would prefer to take his chances in a wooden 
building, for a majority of the deaths in the Chelsea 
fire occurred in brick buildings. 

Senator Bates based his attacks on the ground that 
the proposed wooden tabernacle, already certified by 
experts as safe from fire, and safer in time of panic 
than a conerete or brick structure, would ‘‘invite a 
holocaust. ’’ 

A Bit of Dorchester Wisdom 

He delivered himself of this marvelous kernel of Dor- 
chester wisdom: 

It has been reported that it is planned to announce at 
each meeting that the walls are of boards which can be 
kicked off in case of fire or panic. Imagine the effect of 
such an announcement! And conjecture what would hap 
pen, in a panic, if such instructions were attempted to be 
followed, and some boards were fastened more securely than 
others, resulting in human beings piling up on top of one 
another, crushed and stifled! 

Senator Bates won his fight against wood on the 
ground of his tremendous respect for the building laws 
of Boston, and by other means. He demonstrated his 
consistency a little earlier in the day’s session by quietly 
slipping through a cleverly worded amendment to the 
Boston building laws permitting the use of asphalt shin- 
gles in districts where now the laws require the use of 
incombustible roofing materials. Here is what he put 
through for his loyal constituents of Dorchester, and it 
is clipped verbatim from page 5 of the day’s calendar 
in the senate: 

2008, Bill relative to the building law of the city of Bos 
ton (Senate, No, 414). [Question on engrossment. [ Bates. ] 

[Amended by the Senate by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting in place thereof the following : 
“Section 15 of chapter 550 of the acts of 1907, as amended 
by section 3 of chapter 782 of the acts of 1914, is hereby 
further amended by striking out the next to the last para- 
graph and inserting in place thereof the following new para- 
graph :—No material other than brick, tile, slate, metal, as- 
bestos shingles, asphalt shingles of a quality, weight and thick 
ness satisfactory to the building commissioner, or slag, shall 
hereafter be used to cover or roof any building, or the tops 
and sides and outsides of the frames of any dormer window, 
or any other projection of the roof of any building, except 
wooden cornices on wooden frame buildings, but on flat 
roofs composition of asbestos and asphalt or tar and gravel 
may be used or such composition or other quality of fire 
resisting roofing as the commissioner may authorize. Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to prohibit the use 
of materials approved by the commissioner for repairing 
any roof now covered with wooden shingles or to prohibit 
covering with such approved materials the roofs of build 
ings less than sixteen feet in height: prorided, that the 
building is not altered in height or otherwise generally 
reconstructed.” 

Bates’ bill foisting patent asphalt shingles upon Bos- 
ton got through the senate 22 to 5. Some kind of a 
test was mentioned which seemed to indicate that asphalt 
shingles are more fire resistent than armor plate from a 
superdreadnaught. 


Billy Sunday May Cancel Boston Engagement 

The Boston Post telegraphed Billy Sunday at Balti- 
more news of the senate’s action. The following reply 
was received, suggesting that refusal of permission for 
a wooden tabernacle may keep the baseball evangelist 
away from this city: 

Can not tell definitely about Boston plans. The ordinary 
building with brick walls, cement platform and steel pillars 
that will hold fifteen to twenty thousand people is abso 
lutely useless on account of the echo, which prohibits people 


from hearing. 

The tabernacle in Kansas City is just finished to hold 
20.000 people, built entirely of wood, although they have 
the finest cement and steel coliseum in the United States, 


seating 20,000 people. 
On this account it may be necessary to cancel the 
engagement. W. 


Soston 
A. SUNDAY. 


Condemn Action of Senators 

Threats of political disaster to the senator's who voted 
against the wooden tabernacle already are being hinted 
by members of the Billy Sunday campaign committee 
here, many of whom are very prominent men. They ques- 
tioned what sinister influence brought about the defeat. 
Some commented on the presence at the State house of 
liquor men with a look like ready money. 

Allen C. Emery, Newton, general chairman, said: 


I think the senators who voted against a wooden taber- 


nacle failed to understand what they were doing. They 
failed to realize that their constituents demanded it. but 
they will find out soe. There is no question but that the 
zreat majority of citizens want to hear Mr. Sunday, and 


want to hear him under the most 
Frank J. Donaldson, 
rating committee, said: 
The orly 


favorable conditions. 
3rookline, chairman of the deco- 


thing to do now is to abide by the law. But 


it ix a herd thing in time of fire to walk through two feet 


of brick wall, I think the final decision of the legislature 
is silly, but a law is a law. 

The Rev. F. F. Peters, West Medford, chairman of the 
men’s Bible class work, said: 

I can hardly explain the action of the senate in defeating 
the building, when the house was so strongly for it. I can 
not understand just what influence was brought to bear on 
the senate members to make them vote as they did. 

Representative George Lewis Richards, Malden, vice 
chairman of committees, said: 

As a member of the house I do not care to comment on 
the action of the senate, but the question of cost did not 
enter into our fight for a wooden tabernacle. — It was simply 
a matter of protecting people against panic, helping Sunday 
as far as the acoustic properties are concerned and aiding 
as many as possible to hear him. 

Frank F. Davidson, Auburndale, chairman of the com- 
mittee on personal work, said: 

Our building laws were never intended to apply to a one- 
story temporary structure of wood such as we planned. A 
brick-walled structure would be a very serious matter in 
case of panic, although I anticipate nothing of the kind in 
Boston. 

The Rev. Cortland Myers, a member of the general com- 
mittee, said: 

I can not understand why the senate defeated the bill. 
It meant a safe building. Brick walls make an unsafe 
building and wooden ones a safe one. No one can reason- 
ably imagine any danger from the erection of such a struc- 
ture as called for. 1 believe its defeat was accomplished 
with the aid of the liquor men. 

Leaders of the fight for a wooden building announce 
they will make a contest to have the senate reconsider 
its action, but the chances of success look very slim. 
When such a distinguished galaxy of statesmen as the 
Massachusetts senate vote 22 to 5 to let loose the asphalt 
shingles salesmen on Boston, and in the next breath 
vote 20 to 18 that a substantial wooden tabernacle shall 
not be erected in a huge open field away from the center 
of the city although experts have declared such a strue- 
ture safer from fire than would be brick and conerete, 
there are reasons somewhat more substantial than ora- 
tory and argument can refute. 





MAY REPEAL RESTRICTION ON WOOD 

Houston, Tex., April 10.—A proposition to repeal the 
ordinance of the city of Galveston which prohibits the 
repair of wooden buildings within the city fire limits 
will be considered at an early meeting of the board of 
city commissioners. When a discussion arose over the 
petition of a resident to do minor repairs, one of the 
commissioners having recommended that it be denied in 
accordance with the ordinance, City Attorney Royston 
expressed doubt that the courts would enforce the ordi- 
nanee. It was shown that the proposed repairs would 
not add to the fire hazard and would improve the appear- 
ance of the building. 


nwa 
REBUILDING BURNED CITY 

Paris, Tex., April i11.—The work of rebuilding this 
progressive city, following its almost complete destruction 
by fire recently, has already begun, with a spirit of opti- 
mism and determination prevailing that is good to see. 
That property owners generally do not attribute their 
losses to wood construction is clearly shown by the tre- 
mendous amount of lumber that is being and will be used 
in the city’s rejuvenation. There are now located here 
seventeen lumber yards and the expressed determination 
of the people to keep the money for rebuilding at home 
in so far as possible is giving all of these yards much 
business. At one time a few days ago there were 300 
cars of lumber on the sidetracks of one road here waiting 
to be unloaded and the work*of rebuilding is going for- 
ward with as little delay as possible. A veritable army 
of patent roofing salesmen is camping in Paris and mak- 
ing a determined assault in an effort to land orders for 
roofing for the new buildings going up. 





PLAN TAX ON WOODEN POLES AND POSTS 

SHREVEPORT, LA., April 8.—As ‘a sequel to its unsue- 
cessful attempt to pass a law prohibiting the use of 
wooden shingle roofs in Shreveport, the attempt having 
been blocked by the lumbermen’s opposition, the city 
council has inaugurated a movement to tax all wooden 
poles and posts used by publie service corporations. The 
council explains that its purpose is to increase the city’s 
revenues. Finance Commissioner R. H. Ward estimates 
that the new laws would mean over $30,000 more revenue 
for the city. One ordinance, already passed through first 
reading and awaiting adoption, provides for an: inspec- 
tion fee of $1 annually on wooden poles, payable in ad- 
vance, beginning May 1, 1916. It applies on all poles 
on which are suspended telephone, telegraph, trolley, 
electric or other wires and cables, and provides for a 
penalty of from $25 to $100 for each violation. Another 
ordinance awaiting adoption provides for inspection of 
all poles and posts, each quarter, at the rate of 25 
cents per pole per quarter. The inspector is to report 
on defective poles, and the corporations must remove 
same, a fine of from $1 to $10 being authorized for viola- 
tions. Still another ordinance awaiting adoption by the 
council provides for an annual rental for space occupied 
by poles. Corporations may escape the rental by remov- 
ing poles by a certain time each year. What opposition, 
if any, is to be taken against these ordinances, is not yet 
disclosed. 





FIRE DESTROYS A NEW MILL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

DALLAS, TEx., April 13.—The new mill of the Watson 
Christensen Lumber Company, near Hemphill, Tex., was 
completely destroyed by fire last night, including the 
planer and dry kiln. The mill was recently completed 
and has been in operation only four days. The fire oe- 
curred at 9 p.m. This company owns a large acreage of 
long- and shortleaf pine and will rebuild the mill at once. 
In the meantime a small plant that has been in operation 
for some time wiJl be kept running to capacity to take 
care of orders. 


PLAN SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS — 


Will Ask President Wilson to Speak at Gaih- 
ering— Lumber to Be Represented 


Detroit, Micu., April 11.—Harry W. Ford, president 
ot the Saxon Motor Car Company, will go to Washington 
this week to secure President Wilson’s final promise to 
speak before the World’s Salesmanship Congress which 
is to be held in Detroit July 9-13. Officials of the Con- 
gress are confident the President will be the guest of the 
convention. 

Although plans for holding the congress were put into 
operation only last winter, and in spite of the fact that 
the date for the convention is still over two months is- 
tant, indications are that the gathering will be one of 
the most important of its kind ever held in the industrial 
world. 

It is hoped to have salesmen in the many branches of 
the lumber trade as delegates to the convention, repre- 
senting their industry. Secretary Ashton, of Detroit, 
of the Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen, is enthusiastic over the hold- 
ing of the first World’s Salesmanship Congress and will 
endeavor to have his organization represented. 

The congress is to be international in scope and to 
embrace every line and branch of the industrial world, 
Although many important figures in the automobile 
world, including Hugh Chalmers, of the Chalmers Motor 
Company, and Harry W. Ford, of the Saxon Motor 
Company, are officials of the congress, this does not 
signify that the automobile industry is the predominating 
influence in the movement. The fact that the idea for 
the congress was born in Detroit, which owes its great 
growth to the motor car industry, has given rise to the 
belief that the automobile people are the chief interests 
behind the congress. 

Walter C. Cole, the new secretary of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce, who has just been elevated from the 
assistant secretaryship, says that the automobile inter- 
ests will not dominate the congress, and that such an 
impression is erroneous. Mr. Cole was the man who con- 
ceived the idea of holding a world’s Salesmanship Con- 
gress. The idea got working in his mind after Don M. 
Barrett, editor of ‘‘Salesmanship Magazine’’ had spoken 
before members of the Board of Commerce on salesman- 
ship. This address led to the formation of the Sales- 
manship Club of Detroit last fall, and out of this local 
organization grew the plans for the congress to be held 
here in July. Mr. Cole has had the active aid of Editor 
Barrett in formulating plans for the convention. Mr. 
Cole is secretary of the congress while Mr. Barrett is 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Already 1,500 salesmen in all branches of trade 
throughout the United States, Canada, Australia, and 
England have been appointed to arrange for the round- 
ing up of delegates to the congress. 

Preparedness will be the dominant note of the con- 
gress, but it will be a different kind of preparedness 
than. meaning simply to be ‘in a readiness for war. It 
will be a preparation for peace. The war is not going 
to last always, say the officials of the congress, and 
plans should be made for conditions that will arise after 
the war. 





YARD MANAGERS IN ANNUAL MEETING 


Waco, Tex., April 3.—The annual meeting of the 
**Klan Kam-Ko’’ was held here Mareh 29, 30 and 31 
in the Cameron Building and included a roundup of the 
Cameron managers and a big attendance of lumbermen 
and others from all over this section. It began at 8:30 
a.m. on Wednesday, March 29, the first session being de- 
voted to routine work and welcome, the opening address 
heing made by President W. B. Sloan, of Fort Worth. 
This was followed by addresses on subjeets of live in- 
terest to yard managers and retailers generally. Wednes- 
day’s session was concluded by a smoker and a viaude- 
ville. 

The addresses of Wednesday and Thursday included 
almost every conceivable subject of interest to yard man- 
agers and other employees in the retail lumber trade. In 
all about thirty-five were listed and all were offered by 
lumbermen who were thoroughly conversant with their 
subjects. Thursday’s proceedings included the initiation 
of members into the Kam-Ko Klan. The initiation cere- 
monies were most elaborate and included the conferring 
of the first, second and third degrees by a cast of thirty- 
two principals and others and concluded with a grand 
spectacular march. 

Proceedings of Friday were enlivened by a rece)tion 
held by Mrs. Flora B. Cameron at her residence, this 
occupying the greater part of the afternoon, and by 4 
play in two acts given in the Kam-Ko Hall entitled 
‘*The Reward,’’ written by R. J. Tolson, general audi- 
tor of William Cameron & Co., presented by a east com 
posed of the Cameron employees. 

According to the printed program, which was a s\imp 
tuous and expensively gotten up bit of typographica! art, 
the active members of the Retail Managers’ Associ:tion 
of William Cameron & Co. (Ine.) number about 125 with 
an honorary membership composed of Mrs. Flora B. 
Cameron, Mrs. W. W. Cameron and Mrs. Edwar R. 
Bolton, of Waco; W. W. Cameron and Edward R. Bolton, 
of Waco, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Baird, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. <Accessions were made to the association’s ranks 
on Thursday evening. 

During the proceedings the annual election was held 
and resulted as follows: President—Roy Gaither, W il 
low, Okla.; vice president, ©. G. Tevis, Wichita alls, 
Tex.; secretary (reélected), A. E. Moore, Waco. 
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HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Methodical Cultivation of Foreign Needs an Important Means—Discoveries of Science Open New Markets—Sellers 
Should Keep in Touch With Current Movements—Knowledge of Product a Big Factor 


DESCRIBES SEVEN IMPORTANT FACTORS 
MANTON, MIcH. 

There are many important factors in promoting sales 
and among the most important are these: 1. Legislation. 
2, Codperation. 3. Extension of foreign relations. 
4, The promotion of research and invention. 5, Econo- 
mic results of the war. 6. A careful analysis of all new 
movements. 7. Good advertising. All of these factors 
have a very direct influence on the sale of commodities so 
important, so useful and so general as forest products. 

The correct settlement of big national and interna- 

tional questions is essential to trade extension, and tim- 
berland owners, lumbermen, manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers should feel their responsibility along this 
line. ? 
Recently the fourth annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States was held in Washington 
and discussed such questions as these: Non-partisan 
tariff commission, immigration, merchant marine, veto 
power of the President; trade expansion with the Orient. 
The chamber was organized to focus American business 
and to bring all business interests into closer touch. 

It is important that ocean going freight rates shall be 
regulated and that we definitely decide whether American 
trade can get a fair deal while shipping in foreign-owned 
merchantmen. The United States has more goods to de- 
liver to the world than has any other nation and it is 
important that we extend our foreign trade, and now 
is the time to do it when competition is slack. 

A Department of Commerce bulletin, ‘‘ Factors in For- 
eign Trade’? names the following: Language, currency, 
weights and measures, postal rates and parcel post facil- 
ities. Language is important. Dr. Jose Marie Galvez, 
of the University of Chile, one of the delegates to the 
-an-Americam Scientific Congress, gave a lecture on this 
topic: ‘*‘Removing the Barrier of Language.’’ 

When the war is over many aliens will return to their 
Fatherland to help build up home industries. An edu- 
‘ational campaign should be started to prepare these 
foreign born workers to be our future representatives in 
their home lands. Business can settle this educational 
problem just as it has the ‘‘ Americanization’’ problem. 
School men are deploring the aimless, unscientific futility 
of most of the foreign language work in the schools. 
Business can help to settle this problem by demanding 
‘live’? languages and efficient service in teaching in 
trade and in interpretation of foreign thought and life, 
by people who have lived abroad and can converse with 
and understand foreigners. 

It will take a long time for Europe to get on its feet 
industrially, and the United States will be depended on 
for raw materials, manufactured articles and development 
leadership in both the old and the undeveloped countries. 

The immediate expansion by American bankers of 
branches ‘in foreign countries is needed and also more 
convenient curreney exchange. 

In an address before the Grand Rapids Traffie Club, 
Charles Proctor Stewart, who has traveled extensively, 
said: ‘‘There is a erying need for expert traffic men in 
every industry. American shippers are not given the 
preference because they do not know how to pack nor 
how to label their goods. Southern American merchants 
have long realized that in the United States are produced 
the best manufactured articles in the world but they will 
not do business with their northern neighbor because of 
the slipshod methods in vogue here. Overcharge freight 
rates amounting<to $100,000,000 are paid annually be- 
cause shippers fail to take’ advantage of the law or do 
hot employ. expert traffic men. Shipping clerks also 
should thoroughly understand tariff papers.’’ 

I understanding market conditions Americans might 
prolit by the example of the British, who make all possi- 
ble use of American consular reports. Linen producers, 
stecl manufacturers and Government officials say that 
When in need of exact technical information relating to 
industries they seek it in our consular reports. 

_Anericans as a rule do not make enough use of the 
Government reports, especially those that do not concern 
them direetly. . Other lines will touch your line at some 
polit and each business should have an ‘‘other lines’’ 
man and the efficient Government reports from a good 
business information bureau 
Research and Invention Create New Trade 

Chemieal research and invention are important ways 
of trade extension. New uses, new products, byproducts 
ane Waste products are constantly changing commercial 
Conitions, In this connection the sale of forest prod- 
ucts is constantly inereased by use in construction of 
artijes and as structural material for factories ete. 
‘ust now the further rapid development of the auto- 
Mole industry demands a cheaper fuel fox motors. It 
'S probable this new motor fuel will be a product or a 
byproduct of the forest. 


I ‘oduets made prohibitive by the war such as drugs, 
a fertilizers ete. demand the promotion of research, 
ile onsideration of Government codperation in manufac- 
urin 


ne and selling and future tariff conditions. 
ie new movements should be carefully analyzed, espe- 
“lally those in this country. Better farms, better roads, 


“lg schools, vocational training, more stringent hous- 
'g codes, hundreds of movie theaters, more and better 


hospitals in the fight for better health directly or indi- 
rectly promote the sale of forest products. 
The needs of the war have promoted the mechanical 








ingenuity that has overcome the dangers of flying, and 
50,000 aeroplanes a year while the war lasts is the esti- 
mated number to be built. Aviation, in its infancy here, 
has begun to develop. 

American business men should be in closer touch with 
scientific research of the day. Often experiments looking 
toward important results cover from one to a dozen 
years without ever reaching the ears of business. The 
shining exception to this general condition is Germany, 
where science and business and the Government go hand 
in hand. 

Every association should know what other associations 
are doing and, where possible, codperate. 

At a recent meeting of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s 
Association and the West Michigan Furniture Company 
stress was laid on the need for furniture men to thor- 
oughly understand the proposed changes in inspection 
rules of hardwood lumber. 

At the present time the Cadillac Lumber Exchange is 
secking to secure an adjustment of lower freight rates 
among all the railroads of the State by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The outcome will have an effect 
ultimately upon these rates in general. Keep in touch! 

Today everyone appreciates the value of advertising 
and new and appealing schemes are constantly being dis- 
covered. A recent booster for foreign trade is the Ball 
Library Service for ocean steamships. Through this 
service the leading trade and technical journals are 
placed in the reading rooms of large ships plying between 
New York and Central and South American ports and 
on transatlantic liners. It is believed that this plan will 
increase foreign orders by assisting foreign buyers enter- 
ing the United States markets in learning how and where 
to buy. 

Trade papers of tlfe lumber industries should take their 
places with other high class papers in this service, and 
the other journals in this service should carry advertising 
for up to date firms. 

The other day I heard the story of an: Italian boot- 
black who finds out what hotels have Italian Bibles 
placed there by the Gideons. This Protestant Italian 
says, ‘‘ Among men who come into my chair on reaching 
the city are Italians who ask me about hotels. I find 
out what hotels have Italian Bibles as placed there by 
Mr. De Gideon. I say to them, ‘go there and you will 
find Italian papers in the reading rooms and the best 
of Italian books.’ ’’ 

Since hearing this story I-have wondered what way the 
hotels use to reach the stranger and the transient in a 
trade way. . It seems to me the Gideons have given us 
an idea. 

Shows Value of Imagination in Advertising 

Today everyone recognizes the- necessity of seeking 
your market. <A writer in Postage, the splendid new 
magazine of direct advertising by mail, gives this plan 
which he believes can be used by almost any industry. 

Mr. Wolf, a manufacturer of cotton cloths for special 
and technical uses, had an idea that some kind of cotton 
goods is used in almost every industry. From the best 
magazines he made up a list of 135 names covering 
manufactures of almost every kind of article. He then 
sent out a series of attractive letters to their purchasing 
departments telling what his company could do, what 
they had done for others ete., and asked samples. Mr. 
Wolf received fifty-five replies out of the list of 135; 
thirty-five were actual users of cotton goods and there- 
fore active prospects. In other words, 40 percent of the 
list answered and 64 percent of these could be considered 
potential customers. He found that the purchasing 
agents had good heads and open minds and were glad to 
work with him. ‘‘It is a rare man,’’ says Mr. Wolf, 
‘*who knows the limitations and possibilities of his prod- 
uct or all the needs of his customers or the variety and 
infinitude of his prospects.’’ 

Imagination and originality are important qualities in 
good advertising. Here is the story of the Wick Narrow 
Fabric Company. Mr. Wick saw the need of exceptional 
service in narrow fabrics for hat trimming and had an 
idea for a specialty business. In 1905 in one small room 
he began the manufacture of hatbands. Soon he in- 
vented and patented hooks to hold them in place and he 
had the Wick adjustable hatband. Mr. Wick had read 
and remembered the paragraph, ‘‘You can throw your 
sweetheart a kiss in the dark but she will never know 
it. Doing business without advertising is like that.’’ 
Mr. Wick only had $3,000 but he had grit, enterprise, 
imagination and daring. He needed publicity. Fancy 
hatbands were a new feature in this country although 
they had been a staple for fifty years in England in con- 
nection with clubs, regiments ete. Mr. Wick didn’t hang 
on to his capital; he used the $3,000. Thousands of cir- 
eulars and four, six and eight full page advertisements 
in trade papers made readers take notice. 

In 1906 he moved and added special ribbons for secret 
societies, national colors, regalia, college, club; badges 
and shoes and art posters by Penfield and: Leyendecker 
were sent out and national weeklies and monthly maga- 
zines had big advertisements: Booklets, sample and win- 
dow cards in color were used as aids to store sales. A 
salesman made a tour of Central and South American 
cities. With the goods went posters, window cards, cir- 
culars, booklets in Spanish and Portuguese. Now Wick 
fancy hatbands are sold in South Afriea, Australia, 
New Zealand, Hawaii, England and France as well. 


. 


Florida is consuming unusual quantities for women and 
men for now every sport coat can be matched by a Wick 
band. Mr. Wick believed in making the most of the pos 
sibility of appeal in his advertising. Color has an almost 
universal appeal to attention and pleasure, and Penfield 
and Leyendecker experts in color made the most of it. 

Novelty and convenience were also made the most of 
and equipment was never added until the results of in- 
creased advertising warranted it. 

Think of the many appeals in forest products that 
could be used in advertising, such as color, odor, purity, 
strength of nature’s gifts; the romance of lumbering, the 
romance of rare and precious woods, the influence of 
furniture on peoples and its relation to history. 

Economy has its place as, for instance, in the careful 
use of cars. A company was found to be underloading 
its own ears and using ballast on 30-ton cars while a 
lumber mill nearby was putting thirty tons of boards on 
80-ton cars. Later a change was made. 

There are other safe places to use economy, but the 
direct mail advertisers will tell you it is not in your 
advertising, in the use of poor paper or old letterheads 
of little interest or to your prospects. 

‘*Keep in Touch,’’ Secret of Good Business 

Were I to choose the one most important thing in good 
business I would say ‘‘ Keep in touch.’’ 

1, Keep in touch with the needs and possibilities of 
legislation. 

2. Keep in touch with foreign peoples and their needs. 

3. Keep in touch with world conditions. 

4. Keep in touch with your Government. 

5. Keep in touch with other lines of business. 

6. Keep in touch with science. 

7. Keep in touch with new movements. 

8. Keep in touch with best and the newest in adver- 
tising. 

9. Keep in touch with the best economy. 

10. Keep in touch. 


= 


H. HENDERSON. 


AN ADVERTISING MANAGER WHO KNOWS 
LUMBER BUSINESS NEEDED 


BEMIDJI, MINN. 

Promoting the sale of forest products of course means 
advertising and good salesmanship. To advertise with 
success the work must be carried on through the right 
channels and by persons who understand that phase of the 
business. Any advertising manager who wishes to keep 
business boosting must know trade journals, magazines 
that give space to building and building material, the 
value of show cards and when and where to place them. 
He must read news articles that are of timely interest 
found either in papers or magazines, thus gaining valu- 
able hints and ideas along his line of endeavor. Also 
salesmen must be equipped thoroughly with the knowledge 
of how best to present their line of products. Men to be 
able to promote forest products must have knowledge 
and plenty of it. They must have knowledge of the lum- 
ber that goes back to the trees standing in the forest. 
They must know the different kinds of trees that go 
into the different kinds of lumber as well as the different 
grades and the why for the difference and the conse- 
quent values. . 

For example, if shingles are to be sold the man who 
sells shingles should know them. He must Know what 
kind of trees went into the making of the shingles; he 
must know the grades and not only know but also he 
able to explain to a certain extent the same. He must 
be able to meet all the great competition that exists not 
by ‘‘belittling’’ the merits of rival products but by 
presentation of superior qualities found in his product. 
Tell why shingles are to be used for roofing or for any 
other purpose that seems fit. Display cards to be used 
showing the artistic use of shingles as well as their 
practical use. A salesman should be so saturated with 
knowledge that he could even give information concern- 
ing the treatment of shingles as to staining if by doing 
so he could arrest and hold attention by a valuable sug- 
gestion to a prospective buyer. 

In organizing any company whether it be a pole and 
tie company, a box factory or a lumber yard there must 
be men of accurate minds, those whose accuracy can be 
relied upon because mathematics will prove that they 
are correct. Those who wish to promote forest products 
must not lose by false estimates. Success depends on 
business acumen, a thorough knowledge that leaves no 
room for doubt and error. 





Mrs. J. T. Tuomy. 


HEALS BLIGHTED CHESTNUT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 10.—Robert M. Bair, a 
young agricultural chemist of York, Pa., claims to have 
found a positive cure for chestnut blight, which has now 
been brought to the attention of the department at 
Washington, and is to be officially investigated. The 
treatment is one of such slight expense that it will be 
within the reach of all, according to the inventor, and 
is applied through the sap. He has been experimenting 





with trees that were apparently dead, the wood brittle, 
and the bark splitting off. On some of these the warm 
days are bringing apparently healthy buds, and foresters 
hereabouts are anxiously watching for their further de- 
velopment. 
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CHAPTER III 


BUILDING THE MILL 


I have stated in a previous chapter that a good plan 
to follow is that the cost of the mill should not exceed 
a total of $1 a thousand on the stumpage in sight. For 
5,000,000 feet build a mill costing not to exceed $5,000. 
For 10,000,000 it could cost more, but it would be the 
policy of wisdom to keep it also around $5,000, remem- 
bering that a sawmill is simply a means to an end. As 
an investment it is not worth 25 cents on the dollar, 
hence the more there is invested in the mill the more 
the deal will have to make to uphold the proper pro- 
portion of profit. By this I do not mean that the mill 
building should be cheaply constructed, nor that the ma- 
chinery should be light or cheap machinery, but simply 
that a sense of proportion should be maintained. 

We all know of instances where mills have been built 
out of all proportion to the financial strength of the firm 
as well as the timber behind it. The result is failure. 
The plant is carried on the books as an asset of $50,000 
and in the wind-up of the firm’s affairs it is sold 
by the receiver for $10,000 or $15,000. I know of a 
case in point worse than that: One firm bought a few 
acres of ground as a site and built a river mill. The 
ground and mill cost approximately $75,000. The con- 
cern went in deeper than it expected and had to borrow 
before it was through. The panic of 1908 hit it with 
its money all tied up in a plant and with maturing obli- 
gations staring the concern in the face. It was forced 
into bankruptcy and a successful firm bought the whole 
deal, land and all, for $10,000. 

For small tracts of timber ranging from 1,000,000 to 
5,000,000 feet I would recommend a good substantial 
portable mill. Portable mills can be had from $1,500 
to $3,000 in proportion to weight and equipment.. I 
would in all instances recommend a three-block carriage, 
a three-saw edger and a two-saw trimmer.. Some small 
operators try to run with a two-block carriage, a two- 
saw edger and no trimmer at all. It is a mistake, 
whether sawing pine or hardwoods. Having machinery 
too light, or not enough of it to make lumber is not the 
kind of economy I am trying to preach. 

Figure 12 shows an average portable carriage and 
husk. This is the Cliff Williams No. 5 mill used for 
both pine and hardwood. It can be furnished with fric- 
tion or belt feed, and with engine and boiler power 
ranging from 40 to 70 horse as desired. In all opera- 
tions whether portable or stationary I would recom- 
mend getting plenty of boiler and engine power, be- 
cause a mill is always added to and very seldom taken 
from. Thus if 50 horsepower will run the machinery 
you originally installed, get a 70 horsepower boiler 
and engine so when you add one more machine you are 
not handicapped for steam and power. This mill, with 
about 70 horsepower behind it, a heavy three-saw edger 
that will run three saws at once through a 2-inch board, 
and a two-saw trimmer, will make good lumber. 

Another kind of a portable mill for sawing ties and 
lumber is shown in figure 13. 

This mill is made in four sizes by the Salem Iron 
Works, Winston-Salem, N. C., and is suitable for both 
ties and lumber. It will turn out from 450 to 500 ties 
a day, besides the siding lumber, or will produce from 
8,000 to 12,000 feet of boards, according to logs and 
general conditions. A mill of this kind can be moved 
and started in a new location in half a day. In pur- 
chasing and operating portable machinery the proper 
regulation of speed, size of pulleys in their relation one 
to another ete., are adjusted by the manufacturers 
and they will send a competent man to start the machin- 
ery properly at the first stand. In building a portable 
therefore it is not necessary to have a millwright, as it 
is more a matter of ‘‘setting-up’’ than it is of building. 

In addition to the manufacturers previously mentioned 








HOW TO BUILD AND OPERATE A SAWMILL 


Second Instalment of an Article Intended to Point Out the Mistakes Made in Conducting a Sawmilling Business 
[By L. L. Shertzer, of the Chickasaw Lumber Company, Demopolis, Ala.] 


the following also make portable sawmills: The Lane 
Manufacturing Company, of Montpelier, Vt.; the Ameri- 
can Sawmill Machinery Company, of Hackettstown, N. J. 
(see figure 18); and the Portable Band Sawmill (Inc.), 
of New York City. 

For portables and small circular mills where an ex- 
perienced filer can not be employed profitably inserted 
tooth saws are best. The original cost of the inserted 
tooth saw is greater than the solid but it is easier to 
maintain, and will last longer than the solid saw and is 
the best saw for the small deal. 

Competent Millwright Necessary 

For building a stationary mill, anything larger than 
a portable, I would insist upon a competent millwright 
doing the work. The operator makes a serious mistake 
in attempting to build his own mill unless he is a com- 





KEY TO SAWMILL PLAN A 
The sawmill plan published in connection with 
the above installment as a supplement to this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resents the sawing floor of a single band mill, 
built by the MeDonough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Eau Claire, Wis., for the Sarvis Tim- 
ber Company, of Steamboat Springs, Colo. In 
studying these plans a number of circles will 
be noted witha figure inside the circle. The 
key to these figures is printed herewith: 
1. Log Jacker. 10. Transfer Chains to 
2. Log Roller. a: sg 
Log Loader. } 
Nigger. 
Carriage. 
Carriage Cushions. 
Shotgun Feed. 


Gang Edger. 
Rear Edger Table 
Swing Cut-off Saw. 


6. Slab Transfer Off 
Live Rolls. 


is 17. 4-foot Slab Slasher. 
Sand Mill. 8 


8. 18. 
9,13and 14, Live Rollers. 19, 


Tran, to 
Overhead 


Trimmer. 
Trimmer. 











petent mililwright and knows thoroughly what he is doing. 
The trouble is that so many men think they know when 
they do not know. They are the hardest kind to tell 
anything. They think they are better millwrights than 
they are, just as they think they are better sawmill men 
than they are. The reason so many plants cost twice as 
much as they were originally estimated to cost is be- 
cause proper and authoritative estimates were not origi- 
nally made and the added cost is caused by blunders, 
changes and the inability to tell beforehand how much 
timber will be needed and how many men will be re- 
quired a given time to do the work. When the plant 
is finished on time or within the allotted estimate it 
is the exception. Most frequently something is wrong, 
and much time and good money are spent in changes and 
corrections. One pulley is too large, another too small. 
The speed of one is wrong, the saw runs too fast, or a 








them. See if the minimum number of men are employed 
and the lumber progresses through the mill with ease. 

Having secured the millwright, tell him just what is 
wanted and what you wish to invest in a mill, indepen- 
dent of kilns or planing mill. Say that the mill con- 
sists of a chain haul-up, bandsaw, carriage overhead 
turner, twin engine feed, edger, trimmer, cut-off saw and 
one bolter and dimension, or lath or shingle mill, filing 
room, one sawdust conveyor and one refuse conveyor to 
burner. Allow space for a nigger so that if necessary 
it may be put in later. Figure on a single 6- or 7-foot 
band of moderate speed to cut, say, 20,000 feet a day 
and to cost $10,000. He would then draw off a floor 
plan something like that shown in figure 14, 

This is the typical floor plan of the average mill. I 
would suggest plenty of space on the mill floor. For 
example, leave space between the back of the band- 
mill and the front edger table to pile boards in ease 
the edgerman gets behind in his work. Also leave 
space out beyond the trimmer, in both the width and~ 
length of the mill, so that later if it is decided to 
install more machines for the utilization of waste 
there would be ample room. The filing room can be built 
either at the side or on top of the mill. I prefer the 
top of the mill for greater convenience in changing 
saws, as the saw can then be let down into position 
by a tackle from above and pulled up the same way, 
more readily than it can be handled on the mill floor, © 
For the filing room to be built overhead requires a ~ 
solid mill building, or the filing room can be supported 
on timbers independent of the main framework to 
avoid excessive vibration. 

There should be as few machines in the mill as possible © 
to do the work desired. The more machinery there is— | 
conveyors, chains ete.—the more there is to get out of ~ 
order and to need repairs and supplies. And these ac 
cessories are what run up the cost of the plant. : 

I would recommend two engines, one to run the main ~ 
saw, the haul-up and the sawdust conveyor, the other to © 
run all machines in the back end of the mill. This will 
permit one end of the mill to run without the other, — 
For example, suppose the edger and trimmer get behind, 
They can remain in operation and catch up some while © 
saws are being changed, or the lath and dimension mill ~ 
can run without using the big engine. Two engines will © 
also avoid the use of a gear, which is expensive, sub» = 
ject to getting out of order, and makes lots of noise. Or ~ 
where two engines are considered too expensive or too 
much machinery a tightener can be arranged °on the main © 
saw belt that can be raised to allow the main saw to stop ~ 
while the back end of the mill is running. 4 

I would in all cases recommend some machinery for ~ 
the utilization of waste; in wood suitable for shingles © 
and lath, such as pine, cypress and fir, both a lath and | 
shingle mill; in oak and gum, a dimension mill to make ~ 
chair stock and miscellaneous small dimension. 
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Dimension stock brings about the 7 
same price as No. 1 common and cal ~ 
be made from stock much of which 7 
would go to waste without the ma& = 
chinery to utilize the small dimen ~ 
sion. “Machines to utilize stock that] 
will not go into lumber, if properly 
handled, will pay the mill’s pay-roll, 








shaft is out of line and 
runs all the boxes hot. All 
of this can be avoided by 
employing in the first place 
a competent and _ reliable 
millwright—one known to 
give satisfactory results. 
If he is not known to you 
personally but simply 
comes to you well recom- 
mended let him tell you of 
some of the mills he has 
built and if possible you 
ought to go to see one or 








FIG, 12. 


CLIFF-WILLIAMS No. 5 MILL USED FOR BOTH PINE AND HARDWOODS 


two of them. See how they 
run. Find out how the 
management is pleased with 


Factories would rather buy the J 
sizes they use cut to exactly what they want than t0 = 
buy the lumber and have to cut it up; so they are always 4 
ready, under normal conditions, to place orders for the 5 
sizes they require in small dimensions in such woods a8 = 
oak, ash, gum and hickory. Special sizes for erating 
lumber to be made from any kind of sound lumber are — 
also in demand. Therefore, in building the mill prove = 
sion should be made for this, class of work, and if it 7 
machinery is not installed at the time the mill is but” 
there is wisdom in arranging for sufficient space 00 the 
main floor for installation of such machinery as desired. : 

Just what is required should be explained fully 0 q 
the millwright before he starts. He will then cover Uh | 
various items in making his plans and ean tell, if hea 
a competent man, within $500 of what it will cost < 
build the mill desired. Thus, given the cost of the a 4 
chinery, the cost of the mill can be made what th@ ‘ 
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PLATE “A” 
PLAN OF SAWING FLOOR 


SINGLE BAND MILL 


Reproduced by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from an original se 
of plans prepared by the McDonough Manufacturing Co. of Eau Claire, Wis 
Illustrating “Construction and Operation of a Sawmill,” by L. L. Shertze 
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builder desires, and for a mill to cost more than 
it was at first intenfled or enough more to ham- 
per the finances of the builders is due more to 
incompetence and carelessness in making esti- 
mates and plans for the work than it is to 
necessity. 


Economical Handling of Lumber Should Be Aim 


The economical handling of the lumber to 
obtain the results desired should be the con- 
stant aim of the sawmill operator. Frequently 
much useless labor is employed in getting the 
lumber from the mill to the kiln or yard, and 
from the kiln to the planers. Much of this can 
be avoided by grading the lumber right at the 
chains as it comes off the trimmer. Have two 
long conveyor chains, 50 to 100 feet, run out 
from the trimmer at a slow speed, the length 
of the conveyor to be determined of course by 
the conditions. Let the mill inspector tally and 
put a grade mark on the stock as it passes along 
this conveyor and then it 
can be separated on bug- ly 
gies or kiln trucks as de- NM 


GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE FOR UTILIZING GREEN FUEL AND SAWDUST 


will probably be enlarged by the addition of a 
conveyor here or an extra machine there, thus 
requiring more power. This should be antici- 
pated and sufficient boiler and engine power 
installed to run a plant about half again as 
large as the one started. For a mill such as 
that shown in figure 14, a medium single band, 
a boiler about 72”x18’ would run it ali right, 
but two boilers slightly smaller with a little 
more combined horsepower than the one large 
boiler would be better. To get efficiency out 
of boilers they must be kept clean, and the 
furnaces kept tight. The management is usu- 
ally lax along these lines, leaving this class of 
work to watchmen and firemen without super- 
vision, and much time is lost for lack of steam 
that could readily be avoided by proper atten- 
tion to the boilers and furnaces. For burning 
sawdust and green fuel a dutch oven is recom- 
mended, a simple illustration being shown in 
figure 19. This is a patented oven manufac- 
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fore the stock goes to the 
yard or kiln or in the 
process of going than it 
does afterwards, and as 
the separation is eventu- 
ally necessary it should 
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certainly be done first in 
order to have a record of 
what is being done. In 
the very beginning of the 
operation, that is, in the 
building of the mill, pro- 
vision should be made for 
this work as its impor- 
tance can not too long be 
dwelt upon. It is here 
that the small mills fall 
down. They do not in- 
spect their stock as it 
comes through the mill. 
It is sent to the yard or 
kiln, and is frequently 
sold log run. They con- 
sequently get about half 
of what it is worth and 
then wonder why they 
can not make money in 
the sawmill business. An 
inspector at the tail end 
of the mill is just as es- 
sential to the operation 
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of a well regulated plant 
as a sawyer or edgerman. 
He need not be an expen- 
sive man. An intelligent 


/0° DROP. HERE 
/1’ CLEAR SPACE 








laborer or a young man 
starting in can soon be 
educated to do this work 
in a satisfactory manner. 
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In addition to separat- 
ing the grades the lengths 
should be separated, and 
for convenience and econ- 
omy in this work an auto- 
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matic grade separator can 
be built in even the small- 
est mill with very little 
expense as shown in fig- 
ure 16. 
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It is always well to He 
bear in mind in starting 


to build that the plant 


FIG, 16. 
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tured by Quinn & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. An oven 
of this kind can be installed for a reasonable cost and 
will save many fuel troubles. The Casey & Hedges Com- 
pany, of Chattanooga, Tenn., also manufactures a dutch 
oven suitable for the purposes above mentioned. 

Where the cost of a dutch oven is considered too much 
or is disliked for any reason the Gordon Hollow Blast 
grate manufactured by the Gordon Hollow Blast Grate 
Company, of Greenville, Mich., is very effective in making 
steam out of green fuel and sawdust. This is illustrated 
in figure 15, and where it has not been built with the 
furnace it can later be installed in most any ordinary 
furnace. Another satisfactory grate is the ‘‘ Improved 
Hot Blast Grate’’ manufactured by the Hot Blast Grate 
Company, of Traverse City, Mich. 

One or the other of these appliances is urged, espe- 
cially in hardwood mills where it is desired to burn the 
sawdust or where the fuel is not only green but wet from 
river or pond logs, because lost time from lack of steam 
soon runs into money with all the mill crew idle. The 
boiler power does not help unless the steam is kept up, 
and these are the most effective means to keep it up. 


Utilization of Sawdust. 


There has been a good deal of discussion about the 
utilization of sawdust. As a rule the best way to use 
it is to burn it in the furnaces or send it to the burner 
when there is too 
much for the fur- 
naces. It depends up- 
on the location of the 
mill whether or not 
any of the sawdust 
can be used for other 
purposes. The follow- 
ing is quoted from an 
article published in 
the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN some time 
ago in answer to an 
inquiry as to the best 
methods of disposing 
of sawdust: 


The profitable util- 
ization of sawdust is 
a problem which thus 
far has been solved 
satisfactorily only in 
close proximity to 
large cities. In Chi- 
cago there is at least 
one firm whose busi- 
ness is exclusively 
confined to the dis- 
tribution of sawdust 
which is used for bedding, for packing and for sprinkling 
floors in saloons etc. There are only one or two locations in 
the United States where sawdust briquetting has proved 
profitable and these have been where there is a large local 
population to consume the fuel, saving long distance trans- 
portation charges. 

There are numerous other uses for sawdust which require 
great detail in specialization in order to arrive at success, 
Hardwood sawdust is successfully used for the manufacture 
of oxalic acid. It is stated that by a German process saw- 
dust is digested with sulphuric acid and converted into a 
product containing approximately 25 
percent sugar and the remainder 
soluble and insoluble carbohydrates. 
A stock feed is then elaborated with 
incidental by-products. Such a proc- 
ess is, of course, out of the question 
for the ordinary sawmill or lumber 
plant. The sweeping compound 
which is sold at the grocery at 10 
cents a pound or three pounds for 
a quarter has sawdust as its base, 
incorporated with other substances. 
In the coarser of these compounds 
the sawdust is used in its original 
form while in other instances it is 
reground into a coarse wood flour. 
The finer grades of wood flour are 
used in the manufacture of gunpow- 
der, linoleum and for other purposes, 
but are imported from abroad at a 
price which does not leave much room for profit for manu 
facture in this country. 





FIG, 17. 


McDONOUGH DOG 





FIG 17A. 
KNIGHT DOG 


Oak sawdust is used by the packing houses for curing 
their meats and where the rates are permissible there 
is an occasional outlet for a car of oak sawdust through 
this channel at a nominal price, but any price is profit. 
It pays, however, as far as possible to burn the sawdust 
in the furnaces, thus turning it into steam and saving 
the wood for sale, for in many places there is demand 
for wood where there is none whatsoever for sawdust. 

This is where a bandmill has the advantage over 
the circular. It not only makes more lumber but there is 
less sawdust to be disposed of. The ordinary circular 





FIG, 18. 


PORTABLE SAWMILL MANUFACTURED BY 
CHINERY COMPANY 





FIG. 19. DUTCH OVEN OF THE QUINN & CO. MAKE 
saw will take out a kerf of one-fourth of an inch, while 
the band will make a kerf of one-eighth to three-six- 
teenths, or about half that of the circular. Besides 
the advantage of having band-sawn lumber the band will 
produce from 50,000 to 75,000 feet more lumber out of 
a million feet of logs than the circular. The band mill, 
of course, costs a little more to maintain but in the 
course of sawing 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet it will 
pay for itself and be clean profit over the circular mill. 

A number of mills, especially circulars, have a prac- 
tice of making the last board in the log, or dog board, 
6/4 or sometimes 8/4, when all of the remainder of their 
eut is l-inch stock. This is very unnecessary and in the 
end very costly because in many woods there is no de- 
mand for the backing boards, which are practically all 
Nos. 2 and 3 common in this thickness. For example, in 
gum where the Nos. 2 and 3 common grades are used 
chiefly by the box factories they do not want 2-inch stock 
at all because they have to resaw it and it does not work 
to the thickness desired like 4, 5 or 6/4 stock. Unless 
sawn for some special purpose where 2-inch is desired 
the backing board need not be over the thickness of the 
other stock that is being sawn, 4, 5 or 6/4 as the case 
may be. By the use of the McDonough dog, figure 17, 
the last board can be sawed 1 inch and if the carriage is 
true the board will be all right. This is manufactured 





by the McDonough Manufacturing Company, of Fay 
Claire, Wis. 

It is strange how firms will run on indefinitely doing 
a thing wrong because it has been done that way, and 
many times thousands of dollars will be lost in makin 
the lumber wrong when a slight improvement or change 
that can be made in a half day would remedy the whole 
matter. This matter of sawing mis-cut and thick back- 
ing boards has cost many firms more on every day’s 
cut than the cost of the improve- ; 
ments that would be required to 
make the last board as perfect for 
manufacture as the first, and yet 
they run on either through careless- 
ness or ignorance until they have 
a great pile of backing boards on 
the yard that must be sacrificed to 
be moved at all. 

For quartersawing the special 
Knight dog (see figure 17A) manufac- 
tured by the Knight Manufacturing 
Company of Canton, Ohio, should be 
used. This, as will be noted, holds 
the flitch at the proper angle. An- 
other dog for plain and quartersawing 
is the Class’ Improved Knights’s Pat- 
ent Duplex Mill dog (see figure 19A) 
manufactured by the Canton Saw Com- 





pany, of Canton, Ohio. FIG. 194 
The object of the mill is to make CLASS’ 
good lumber. In building it this IMPROVED 


KNIGHT'S PAT- 
ENT DUPLEX 
MILL DOG 


fact should be the chief considera- 
tion. Sufficient machinery should be 
installed to take care of this end. It 
should be simple and accurate to attain the desired 
object by the most direct route and with the least 
demand on the power possible. Each addition means 
not only that much more demand on the power but 
that much more machinery to get out of order and 
to be kept in repair. The mill should be kept running 
steadily while it is running. A mill depreciates about 
10 percent per annum under ordinary running. No one 
has ever been able to figure how fast it depreciates if 
shut down for any length of time. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA LEADS IN LUMBER PRODUCTION 





Forest Branch Report Gives Cut for 1914 and Estimated Value of Production for 1915 
—Scale of Douglas Fir Greatest 





Victoria, B. C., April 8.—According to the annual re- 
port of the British Columbia Forest Branch, just pub- 
lished, the final figures for the eut of the Province for 
1914 compiled from returns supplied to the Forest Branch 
by the industry were as follows: 

Board fect 
833,437,000 
97,293,000 
75,100,000 
48,611,000 
21,696,000 
14,215,000 
11,551,000 
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LT) DPR es So a oe en 1,151,903,000 
Comparing this with the returns of the other Provinces 
as supplied by the Dominion Forest Branch, it is noted 
that British Columbia led in production, though only 

to a slight degree over Quebec. 
Board feet 
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Estimate of Value of Production for 1915 
The products of the forest are numerous, but they may 
be roughly divided into classes indicated below; the value 
of each product includes any transportation charge in 
the Provinee. 
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British Columbia, from its position relative to markets, 
has no large woodworking 
industries. This is shown by 
the fact that out of all the 
timber sawn in 1914 only 
20,020,000 feet was used as 
a raw material for further 
manufactured articles. Of 
this, 18,000,000 feet was 
manufactured into boxes, 1,- 
000,000 feet in sash and 
doors and interior fixtures, 
200,000 feet in cooperage, 
and the remainder in a num- 
ber of smaller uses, such as 
caskets, cars, boats ete. This 
manufacture is an important 
asset to the Province. 

The wood-using industry 


of Ontario is worth over 
$19,000,000 a year, accord- 
ing to statistics gathered by 
Forestry 
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Branch. This is made possible by the large market of 
eastern Canada, which uses large quantities of wood 
in the manufacture of sash and doors, boxes, furniture, 
vehicles, implements, slack cooperage ete. . 

British Columbia has no large market close at hand 
which demands these products. Moreover, in any new 
country the first step is to manufacture lumber that 
can be sold for a multitude of uses, instead of specializ- 
ing on special articles of higher manufacture with a 
more uncertain market. It is true, however, that the 
very fact that British Columbia lumber product has to 
stand a relatively high transportation cost makes it all 
the more imperative that the products transported should 
have as high a value at the shipping point as possible. 

There are many articles that can be manufactured 
completed in this Province; some, like doors, in the com- 
plete condition; others, like silos, tanks and even houses 
‘knocked down’’ for shipping. 


Timber Scaled in 1915 


The scale returns are a good index of the activity of 
the lumber industry throughout the Province. The salient 
features of the figures for 1915 are the increased cut of 
logs and cordwood and the decreased cut of piling and 
ties. The lower figures for the latter items are due to 
the smaller amount of railway construction, which con- 
sumes immense quantities of these articles. The increase 
in cordwood is accounted for by the steady market for 
shingle bolts. The increase in the log returns came 
almost entirely from Vancouver, the cut in the interior 
districts being markedly less than in previous years. In 
the northern districts operations were practically at a 
standstill. 

Of the many species of timber cut the largest quantity, 
22 percent, was supplied by Douglas fir, followed by 
western red cedar with 35 percent of the total. Hemlock 
and spruce each supplied between 7 and 8 percent, westerB 
larch nearly 4 percent and western soft pine 3 percent. 
Jack or lodgepole pine furnished nearly 7,000,000 feet, 
or three-fourths of 1 percent of the total, while western 
or Idaho white pine gave 5,000,000 feet out of 1 percent. 
Balsam fir and cottonwood each supplied 1,000,000 feet 
and yellow cedar and alder furnished a few thousand feet. 

Average Sale Price by Species, 1915 


Saw-timber Board feet Price per M 
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THE GROWING of catalpa for fence posts in the eastern 
half of Kansas is favored by CL A. Seott, State 
forester. In that State catalpa can be grown to fence 
post size on a sixteen- or eighteen-year rotation. The 
posts prove durable if thoroughly seasoned before using. 
In the western portion of the State, however, extalpa 
ean be grown successfully only in favorable locations 
on low ground along the water courses. 
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THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


“DRESS-UP WEEK” AROUSES COMMUNI 


Numerous cities of the country have been celebrating “dress-up” 
weeks, and though the programs have differed one from another, they 
all have one purpose in common—stimulating activity. Of course pro- 
grams of this sort afford opportunities for advertising merchandise 
that should not be neglected by merchants of the communities in 
which they are held. Yet it is always advisable that the commercial 
feature of the celebrations should be subordinate to the development 
features. In fact the same problems present themselves with the 
dress-up week celebration that confront community builders when- 
ever they undertake to stage any sort of a program. 

Too much commercialism—like too much politics—in community 
building campaigns nullifies the good effects of the community build- 
ing really intended. The term “dress-up week” is comprehensive in 
character ; it contemplates much more than is comprehended in wear- 
ing apparel. Rather, it includes all the outward appearances of the 
community. If it be held in the spring or summer time, it means that 
lawns shall be closely cropped, that trees shall be pruned, that gardens 
shall be in apple-pie order ; houses, barns, other outbuildings and fences 
shall be repaired and painted; vehicles shall be spick and span, and 
everything visible shall present its most attractive appearance. 

It is appropriate that man should stir himself in the springtime and 
put a new coat upon himself, as well as upon the structures that he 
has placed upon the landscape, in order that all may add to and be in 
harmony with the beauty of the face of Nature herself, when she has 
decked herself in her brightest colors. It appears to be instinctive in 
all animal and plant creation to begin a new growth each spring, and 
it appears necessary that man should have periodically some sort of 
stimulus to arouse him to an appreciation of the need of improvement. 

Dress-up week should be something more than a period of improv- 
ing external appearance; it should afford opportunity for planting 
deeply in the consciousness of every citizen an appreciation of his 
relation to his community and of his duty to contribute to its upbuild- 
ing. Not only should he be asked to look better for his community, 
but he should be made to think better and think more of and about it. 
Not infrequently the husband forgets that his wife is wearing on her 
tenth wedding anniversary her wedding dress and he his wedding suit 
of “conventional black.” Likewise, he forgets that he has paid no 
attention and consequently made no effort to improve his community 
during the decade or score of years that he has been living and pros- 
pering in it. 

A man is hardly wedded more closely to his wife than to his com- 
munity, and his welfare and happiness are not more intimately 
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TEREST AND STIMULATES TRADE 


related to the one than to the other. If, however, it were practicable 
and customary to expatriate the citizen who neglects and refuses to 
contribute to the support of his community as in like case his wife 
may divorce him, it is to be feared that many citizens would find 
themselves “men without a community.” Unfortunately, it is not 
practicable to visit disgrace and punishment in this manner upon citi- 
zens derelict in their duties to their communities, but nevertheless they 
are mulcted in other ways, less directly, perhaps, but none the less 
effectively. 

A community that is neglected by its most capable citizens is domi- 
nated by its least capable; and the result is that taxes are high, utilities 
are inefficient and every public facility is loose at the ends. Schools 
to which they must send their children are taught by incompetent 
teachers in unsanitary and unsightly buildings. Streets are unlighted 
and unpaved. Sidewalks are absent or poorly constructed, though 
they have as likely as not cost the taxpayers as much as good walks 
would have cost. Laws are not enforced, and whatever public utilities 
there are are operated at a loss or at an unnecessarily heavy expense. 
These are some of the penalties the negligent citizen pays for his in- 
difference to public affairs and to the public welfare. ~ 

Dress-up week should mean, therefore, a change within as well as 
without; the citizen should not only put on new garments but he 
should have a change of heart, as respects his relations with his fel- 
lows and his attitude toward his community’s affairs. He should be a 
citizen in fact as well as in name, realizing that citizenship carries with 
it responsibilities as well as privileges. When he has met his respon- 
sibilities to his community his citizenship will have become a more 
valuable privilege. In fact he can give to that privilege as great value 
as he sees fit. Nobody will deny that he prefers a live, progressive 
and intelligent citizenship and community to a dead, dull and indiffer- 
ent citizenship and community. Yet it is his interest and activity in 
the one case and his lack of interest and activity. in the other that 
determine what his community shall be. : 

There is such a thing as community loyalty, just as there is a State 
and a National loyalty and patriotism. Dress-up week affords oppor- 
tunities to determine and distinguish between the loyal and the dis- 
loyal, between the stay-at-homes and the fighters, between the soldiers 
and the “sutlers.”_- Which will the local retail lumberman be? To him 
dress-up week and the opportunities it opens up mean more than to 
any other merchant or citizen. To him the celebration of dress-up 
week may easily mark a new era, and therefore he should propose such 
a celebration and see it through. 





At CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa., a movement has been started 


Ture Harrison (Ohio) Welfare Association on a re- 


CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa., now has a community nurse 
. ’ 


to enclose the athletic grounds on which football, base- 
ball and other games are held; the purpose being to en- 
able the teams to charge an admission and thus provide 
for their financial support. 


* %* 


_Av? A recent meeting of the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, of Lititz, Pa., the following subjects were dis- 
cussed: Fresh Air; Cleanliness; Proper Exercise; Sani- 
tation in the Home and Neighborhood; School Sanita- 
tio; Parent-Teachers’ Associations and Their Objects; 
The Worth of a Child, and Contagious and Infectious Dis- 
eases. The two subjects last mentioned were treated 
by a minister and a physician respectively. 
* * * 


Ir your community club does not draw an attendance 
at its meetings that is not because you do not need a 
club; what you need is a program that will pull the mem- 
bers out to meetings. You ean have such a program at 
every meeting; you can make it so good that every 
member will be made to feel that he has missed some- 
thing in not being present. 

* * #* 


Tig Martporouen (N. Y.) Record is publishing the 
reminiscences of a pioneer dealing with the history of 
that locality. Much valuable historical information is 
thus put into permanent form for the use of future his- 
torians, The time will come in the history of the United 
States when local history of this sort will be extremely 
interesting and valuable. History told by contempor- 
aries is the most valuable history. 

* % 


Tur Wituiston (N. D.) Graphic is one of the most 
cnthusiastie of community building boosters coming to 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In a late issue 
that paper says, under the head ‘‘Getting Into the 
Game’?:  «*Community boosting and building is no 
longer considered in the role of something optional to be 
ndulged upon oeeasions, like a holiday celebration; nor 
°r something altruistic, done through patriotism and 
public spirit, when one happens to feel that way. Boost- 
‘ng has become a business essential—a first cousin to self 
Preservation. Building a city and making it prosperous 
's a purely competitive proposition because others are in 
the same line of business. The town whose business men 
negleet the business of building the community as a 
Whole will lose out in the race with its competitors, ’’ 





cent Saturday gave an oyster lunch for the farmers of 
the community, incidental to a get-together meeting be- 
tween the tomato growers of that locality and a can- 
ning concern that desired to make its proposals regard- 
ing acreage of crops and prices to be paid for produce. 
The association took advantage of the opportunity to 
let the farmers know that it wanted their help in 
making the community bigger, brighter and better. 





REJUVENATION 


Communities can not be remade; that is to say, 
the old can not be completely swept away and 
replaced with new. Community building consists 
in the development and working over of the re- 
sources immediately at hand; it is not to bewail 
the lack’ of facilities or the lack of appreciation; 
on the contrary, community building assumes the 
presence of both facilities and appreciation, the 
presence of all that is needful for development if 
forces are but organized, unified and utilized. 

Once each year the whole face of nature is 
changed, and man himself seems to undergo a 
transformation during the same season that na- 
ture herself puts on a newer and fresher dress. 
It should be just so with communities; they should 
have an annual season of rejuvenation and refor- 
mation, when they shall make new appraisals 
of their resources, renew their courage and take 
a fresh start in all the fields of community 
activity. 

Each year should hold out for the community, 
as it should hold out for the individuals composing 
it, hopes and promises for better things, greater 
advancements along material, moral and mental 
lines. Each year should see better schools, bet- 
ter streets, better roads and better people; more 
neighborliness and greater codperation, as results 
of better understanding. All these are brought 
about through the instrumentality of clubs and 
other community groups that promote social in- 
tercourse and the discussion of community prob- 
lems and needs. When the physical and intellec- 
tual forces of any community are once directed 
into proper channels and are enlisted in the serv- 
ice of the public advancement is assured. 











supported by voluntary contributions in money and in 
materials for her work. The nurse will answer all 
emergency calls and will also visit all homes where there 
is sickness if she is ealled upon. 

* * * 


A LATE report indicates that the Mothers’ Club, of 
Hayward, Wis., is gaining in membership and in interest. 
Originally it was designed merely as a sort of afternoon 
gathering for mothers and children to enjoy a few hours 
of play and reading. As the matter developed, however, 
it was found advisable to place the children in a separate 
room, where they now are in charge of four experienced 
kindergartners; and the mothers are thus left at liberty 
to devote their entire time to social intercourse and 
reading. 

* * * 

IN AN address before the Business Men’s Association, 
of Bradford, Pa., William Smedley, of Philadelphia, told 
his auditors that ‘‘men generally travel one of two roads 
—the home town road or the out of town road. The 
trend may be decided by the application of proper edu- 
cational methods, by stamping local influence upon the 
hearts of each—by reaching out in the proper manner and 
achieving the things desired. It is said by many that 
‘a cow gives milk.’ This is an absurdity. If anyone 
wants milk from a cow he must go and take it away from 
her. This is true of everything worth while, and organ- 
ized effort will bring to every town those things to which 
it is entitled. Getting together is a beginning; keeping 
together is progress; staying together is success.’’ 

* * - 

AN INSTRUCTIVE address on street tree planting was de- 
livered by J. W. Gregg, head of the department of land- 
scape gardening of the University of California, before 
an interested gathering of citizens of Modesta, Cal., 
lately. The speaker made many valuable suggestions to 
his auditors regarding the methods to be pursued in pro- 
viding shade trees in spaces open to the public. One 
common fault in tree planting, he said, is to have trees 
too close together. While they should be. placed close 
together when small, they should be later transplanted 
so as to give them room to spread out and develop. 
Everyone must have observed that an elm, a hard maple 
and perhaps other trees when standing out free with 
ample room develop a spread so much greater than the 
same variety would in a cluster as to give rise to the 
belief that they are of different species or varieties, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Trade Extension an Essential Study of the Live Yard Man—Evolution of Retail Trade from Slipshod to Business. 
like Methods—Farm and General Demand Stimulated by Skilled Service 


TRADE EXTENSION A MATTER OF PRESENT 
CONCERN 


Every man down in his heart likes to be in fashion. 
I know an estimable man who had a secret longing 
to have a bay window; not on his house—on himself. 
Most of the prominent men in his neighborhood, the 
good farmers and bankers and preachers, had this ar- 
chitectural embellishment under their waistcoats, so 
he, too, longed to join the ranks of the lads who held 
themselves on their laps. We men poked fun last 
winter when the ladies rushed off to the boot shops and 
came home wearing fearful creations that laced up 
the back and had fur around the top, but we’re just 
as much the slaves of the boss bullies in other par- 
ticulars. Not so many of us want to measure forty- 
eight inches around the waist, but the object of our 
desire is incidental. Witness the plague of little 
mustaches that curl feebly under the noses of Amer- 
ica’s young manhood these days. 

Well, I want to foliow a news fashion this week and 
talk about something that is becoming an office if 
not a household word. I want to put a trimming of 
trade-extension fur around the top of my verbal shoes 
and lace them up the back with some near-wise plati- 
tudes that everybody knows and prance out with the 
great company of convention speakers and lumber jour- 
nalists who have been getting trade-extension ideas out 
of their systems these months past. Trade extension 
has been as convenient to the convention speaker as 
the stove under which the old bachelor sweeps the dirt 
when he sees callers coming. 

Trade extension isn’t exactly an easy thing to talk 
about. Young American business man likes to think 
he is always in a hurry. He hasn’t much patience with 
long explanations, so if you want him to look at a 
machine or a scheme it is well to have the thing 
belted up and the power ready to be thrown on, and you 
have to know what the hourly output is and the cost of 
upkeep. He wants tabloid information. Sometimes 
we wonder if he is in such a tearing hurry as all that 
or whether he has found it more convenient to have 
the other fellow do the thinking for him. If by any 
chance such a person happens to run into this little 
neighborly chat on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S back 
porch we’ll ask him to have as much patience as pos- 
sible while the rest of us garrulous chaps talk over old 
times and try to make out why trade extension is 
coming now, why it hasn’t been talked about sooner, 
and just how it fits on to the things we’ve already 
learned in the school of hard knocks. 


Slipshod Methods of Earlier Days 

The lumber business has changed a bit since our 
early ancestors burned trees down and made dugout 
boats of them by chopping and scraping out the inside 
with shells and sharp stones, or since the days of 
Hiram, king of Tyre, the well known logger and whole- 
saler to whom Solomon let the contract for the tim- 
bers of the temple. The business has kept pace pretty 
well with the needs it had to supply and the me- 
chanics of manufacture and the science of merchan- 
dising have both gone forward. A long time has 
elapsed since some mechanic invented the saw, and we 
all have to admit that when he did that piece of 
work he earned his day’s wage. The lumber business 
has had the great advantage of business science 
worked out for commerce in general, and of course 
we couldn’t get along without credit and exchange 
and the like; but in our own little private preserve 
of retailing there are more than a few things that the 
wise ones tell us we don’t know yet. That seems an 
incredible thing, and it doesn’t listen good. Every 
man who catches smallpox blames it on the doctor 
who tells him what ails him, so we are inclined to say, 
‘*You did it’? to the man who tells us we are not 
so smart as we think we are and who then goes ahead 
and proves it. 

Many of our retail yards developed out of saw- 
mills, and while running a little country sawmill might 
make the owner grow in grace and might make it 
necessary for patience to have her perfect work it 
didn’t teach anybody much retailing science. The 
boss was usually engrossed in coaxing a wheeze out of 
the rusty engine or touching up the teeth of the buzz 
saw or hanging on to the levers while the feed crawled 
up to the flying teeth with a big oak log that in these 
days would be sent to international expositions but 
that in those days was cut into 3x5’s and built into 
a cow stable. In short the owner’s attention was bent 
on making the machinery mind when he said gee and 
haw, and on keeping the old kettle from losing its 
grip and blowing the whole outfit to splinters. He sold 
the product locally and thought little more about ex- 
tending his territory or enlarging his sales by arti- 
ficial means than we think of taking precautions about 
having the sun rise. Maybe he might say, ‘‘ ’Bijah, 
I ’low you’d better ’tend to the mill this afternoon 
while I ride over and see Joe Smith. I heard he was 
talkin’ *bout a barn. We got a raft of stuff cut, and 
I need a little tax money.’’ Then he would saddle up 
a plow horse and ride away on his mission of trade 
extension. 

When retail yards were started on the prairie: the 
hard work was in getting the stuff shipped in. Rail- 











roads maintained a once-in-a-while freight service, or 
maybe the stock came overland behind six or ten 
yoke of oxen. Neither of these transportation systems 
makes us long for the good old days. The old-time 
retailer had troubles—avalanches of them. His cus- 
tomers couldn’t pay him; he ecouldn’t pay the mill 
that sold him stuff, he couldn’t get in the stock he 
did buy. Generally, in the early days of his career, 
he was only about two jumps ahead of the sheriff, 
but he didn’t have trouble in getting people interested 
in his stock. They had to have about so much lumber 
to build little homes and stables, and no amount of 
persuasion could get them to take more. And at that 
they usually took more than the retailer really felt 
safe about trusting them for. 
The Beginning of a Change 

Later, when the roughness of pioneering began to 
wear off and yards began to multiply, things changed 
a little. Instead of having unlimited territory upon 
which to draw the retailer found himself grabbing for 
trade that half a dozen other men were bent on get- 
ting. But instead of trying to work out scientific 
merchandising methods his first impulse was to move 
to a new place where he’d have more room. The 
farmer used to feel the same way. When he couldn’t 
make a living on the land he owned he began think- 
ing of the great land vent in the West where the 
Government would sell him a farm for $1.25 an acre 
and where his more or less slipshod methods would 
get him something. So when the retailer began to 
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“The plague of little mustaches” 


feel his foot slip because of the superior horsepower 
of a competitor or because he was too honest to meet 
a crooked competitor in kind, he began inquiring for 
a new location. He didn’t feel that he was suffering 
a big loss because he was going away from a business 
in which he had invested several years’ work, for that 
was before the time when it was generally understood 
that a sale is not finished when it seems to be finished. 
The old timer had no adequate notion of the fact that 
the profit lies in the return orders and that a sale 
today that does not prepare the way for a sale next 
week or next year has been a failure. He simply 
moved to his new town, rented a vacant lot, piled down 
a little stock and began waiting for trade. Waiting 
for trade! That was the old slogan. ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah, 
waiting for trade! His chief assets were a strong 
back and a waiting-for-trade patience. 

This may be an exaggerated picture, for a good 
many pioneer merchants had an instinct for good busi- 
ness methods and practiced them. But it will serve 
to indicate roughly the difference between pioneer 
methods and the best accepted practices of today. It 
will serve also to illustrate a statement made in these 
columns a few weeks ago to the effect that retailing 
doesn’t have a long history of business efficiency be- 
hind it. Some kinds of business got their lines of 
procedure pretty accurately established a century ago. 
Ours are not yet established with a solidness that 
reminds one of that advertising adjunct of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, the rock of Gibraltar. 

No blame attaches to the old retailer. He offered 
about all the service for which there was a real need, 
and that’s all the best of us are doing in this year of 
grace. We have small idea that our methods will be 
followed exactly by the retailers of the next genera- 
tion, for we don’t know what conditions they’ll have 
to meet. Our chief concern is to see to it that our 
methods really do meet the demands of our own times; 
that we offer the service that in the nature of things 
the public has coming to it from the retailer. 

The Service of Delivering and Publicity 

This matter of offering people service has had some 

drawbacks in that people in general were slow to see 


that they had any obligation in the matter or to under- 
stand that service is not a perpetual Christmas giit, 
but rather that it must be paid for, and that the ouly 
reason for the retailer’s offering it is his position for 
handling it more economically than any other person 
can. There is the matter of town delivery. People 
habitually take advantage of it. Instead of thinking 
twice in succession in some unoccupied morning minute 
and figuring out what stuff will be necessary for the 
day’s work and having it all sent down on one load, 
they have four and twenty jags sent down during the 
course of the day, thus turning all legitimate profit 
into delivery loss. Other dealers are sorry they ever 
let theiy customers get into the habit of buying on 
credit, though it is hard to see how the business ever 
could have been developed on a cash basis. A number 
of men are preparing to go to the squared circle with 
this credit proposition in the hope of handing it the 
haymaker in an early round and of putting it down 
and out for keeps. 

These attempts to stop the abuse of service by stop- 
ping the service itself have reason behind them, but 
there is one unfortunate consideration. As the re- 
tailing of lumber is narrowed down more and more 
closely to the point where the retailer keeps stock and 
names a price for it, the public get in the habit of 
taking an abnormal interest in the price named. If, 
as every retailer says, his stock is good, it would seem 
logical that the man who named the smallest price is 
the fellow who is offering the greatest bargain. This 
leads directly to price wars. 

While we as retailers don’t know it all, as the wise 
ones quoted some distance back are wont to remark, 
we are coming along to the point where we know our 
stocks and our costs and can manage to handle the 
business that comes in and do it fairly efficiently. But 
we want more business to come in. A considerable 
while ago we began to advertise and found that it 
was a pretty good help. It brought in some business 
by telling people about the things we had for sale 
and that they were out looking for, and it created 
a real bit of business through its suggestive power. 
But this did not satisfy all the restless and inventive 
brethren, so we have the new doctrine of trade ex- 
tension. 

The Purposes of Trade Extension 

As nearly as the innocent bystander can make out, 
trade extension is nothing new. In a good many 
respects. it is not a new combination of old things. 
Even its own mother could hardly tell-trade extension 
from community building. Maybe trade extension 
bears harder on those things that will make directly 
for a greater sale of lumber than community building 
does. The latter intends to help the moral, mental 
and financial elements in a community out of pure 
altruism or on the general proposition that an im- 
proved community will make and spend more money. 
Trade extension is a little more direct, perhaps, but 
the two are much the same. Trade extension aims 
to promote a line of industry that will result in the 
purchase of lumber. For example, a campaign for 
tiling land might help those retailers who carry tile 
as a sideline and it certainly ought to help all retail- 
ers to sell more corn cribs, to say nothing of the 
other buildings that will come with the increased 
prosperity of the owner of well drained lands. A 
campaign for a codperative creamery might lead to 
the sale of the stock used in building the creamery, 
and it would mean the sale of dairy and hay barns and 
silos. 

One of the best examples I know about is the cam- 
paign carried on in the Southwest by railroad inter- 
ests to popularize the silo, <A railroad can’t have 
business until the people living along the road make 
money. The silo promised to be the salvation of the 
country, but the farmers couldn’t see it. The railroad 
men preached silos, carried on well organized cam- 
paigns and by hard work got the fodder cans well 
established. They have proved to be all their sup- 
porters claimed them to be, and the railroad is gather- 
ing much well deserved business as a result. : 

I’m not going to suggest any very definite lines for 
trade extension, for I find that where a specific thing 
is suggested somebody with the instinct of an under- 
taker jumps up and proves that it’s a dead one and 
then claims that the general idea itself has no more 
animation than a door nail. Something that would 
work in one place would be a mistake in another. 
Market gardening designed for New England aban 
doned farms would be about as much in place in the 
plains country of Kansas as a beer pump would be 1 
the same prohibition-blest commonwealth. But there 
are a few things that ought to be kept in mind 
undertaking to help customers get rich. Only one 
or two things can be pushed successfully at one time. 
A survey of the needs and possibilities of a give 
neighborhood may show that a dozen different things 
might be undertaken profitably, but if a retailer ag 
to put through a scheme with that many points ‘0! 
he’ll not succeed with any, and he’s apt to get ‘um 
self disliked. Then the thing undertaken oug))' to 
be studied as carefully from every angle as though 
the retailer intended to go into that business himself. 
It must be based on the profit of the customer. 
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it is not absolutely a good thing it should not be 
pushed; for losses caused will be laid at the door of 
the man who made the suggestion, and this will not 
tend to increase his trade. I know of a lumberman 
who tickled the vanity of a farmer and got him to 
build a house that cost at the rate of $100 an acre 
on his farm. This strained the farmer’s finances to 
the breaking point. He is proud of his house, but 
after a few years it ceased to be a neighborhood won- 
der, and so one of the chief reasons for owning it is 
gone. The farmer has not been able to finance other 
improvements that would increase his earning power, 
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“Somebody with the instinct of an undertaker” 


so that the amount of building done on that farm has 
been less, probably, than on other farms with a more 
reasonable investment in houses. 


Stimulating Building by Skilled Service 

There is another matter that while not concerned 
entirely with creating new business ought to be con- 
sidered along with trade extension. This is the gen- 
eral matter of service, with special emphasis on plan 
services of various kinds. The public has struggled 
with the technical end of building until it is tired 
and mad and is ready to fall for nearly any kind of 
a proposition that promises relief. Last winter I 
talked to a professional man who was dreading the 
coming of spring, when he would have to undertake 
the building of a house. ‘‘I don’t know anything 
about the technical side of building, and I can’t be 
expected to know about it,’’ he said. ‘‘My work is 
entirely different from it and does not bring me near 
that subject. I want to have some reliable and un- 
biased information about the relative values and wear- 
ing qualities of materials. I want to know about costs 
so that I can build within my means. I’d like to have 
some help with the plans without going to the heavy 
expense of having an architect draw them up. I know 
how I want the house planned, but it seems wise to 
have an expert go over the plans I’ve made to see 
that there are no serious mistakes in lighting and 
ventilation and the like. The local lumber dealers 
have told me to get a carpenter to make out a material 
bill. They will give me costs on this bill. When I 
asked about these other things they put me off im- 
patiently as though that were none of their business.’’ 

This man is ripe for plucking by a catalog house. 
The ‘‘eat’?’ man will need to use only three induce- 
ments: A plan service that includes pictures showing 
What the completed house looks like, prompt atten- 
tion to requests for any kind of information, material 
guaranteed to build the house and sold for a lump 
sum. All of these things have jokers in them, to be 
sure, but the number of people taking chances on them 
indicates that the catalog men are offering a popular 
service, It ought to give retailers a tip as to what 
the next steps in retailing development are going to 
be. This development ought to include a plan serv- 
1ce wide enough in range and flexible enough to let 
Mery mers get exactly what they want and at a nomi- 
nal cost. 

Retailers do not seem to realize the amount of busi- 
hess that can be won by some special skilled service, 
anc such service will place business on something 
more than a mere price basis. A dealer who gets the 
reputation for helping design and build attractive 
houses of a certain class will get more of that busi- 
hess than his competitors will, and he will get it at 
bevlcr prices. There is a woman in Kentucky who 
Maio a reputation for designing attractive dresses. 
Her customers pick out the goods, send measurements, 


inlicate the general uses to which they expect to put 


th: cowns and leave the rest to the dressmaker. They 
don’t know in what styles the garments are going to 
be cat until they see the completed articles. This 
Woman charges and gets high prices. While the gar- 
— she turns out are exquisitely finished, her busi- 


cepends on her skill in designing rather than on 
ter skill in executing. Scores of dressmakers could 
make gowns as well as she can, once they had the 
designs, IT mention’ this to show how much special 
skill of this kind will get the person who has it. 


Helping the Farmer a Reciprocating Measure 


ss There is one phase of the planning of buildings that 
“al be considered pure trade extension, and that is 
'¢ planning of farm buildings for efficiency and on 





a unit system that will allow additions to be made 
without spoiling the utility of the original. A farm 
building is or ought to be a piece of money-making 
equipment. It may be anything else if it is poorly 
designed or not properly located. Most farmers seem 
to think that when a barn is built that is the end of 
it, but very often it is only the beginning. Increas- 
ing prosperity, which the building will help to bring 
about, will make more room necessary. Then the 
farmer is likely to discover to his dismay that if he 
makes an addition to the barn he’ll spoil the con- 
venience of the whole thing or will shut out the light 
or in some other way make a mess of the matter. 
Maybe he wants to build sheds or put in stock scales 
or a hog house or a watering system, and a little 
thinking shows him that it can’t be done with his 
buildings arranged as they are. This ought to be 
foreseen as far as possible before a single foundation 
is laid. A retailer with some knowledge of farm 
engineering and architecture would be a popular man 
with farmers once he got his reputation established. 
He could help the farmer get plans fixed up so that 
the latter could begin building in a small way with 
the knowledge that as soon as he needed additional 
barn room new additions could be made according to 
the original’ plan without in any way spoiling the con- 
venience or the even balance of the outfit. This 
knowledge would be an incentive to a farmer to make 
his business grow up to the point where he would 
need and could afford additional barn room. 

Such planning depends on the skill of the retailer 
and would hardly be practicable in the case of every 
vendor of boards. But this does not mean that noth- 
ing can be done in the way of helping farmers to 
plan their buildings. I have on my desk a copy of 
a book of 64 pages written and published by W. E. 
Frudden, of the Frudden Lumber Company, Charles 
City, Iowa, called ‘‘Farm Buildings.’’ <A reading of 
this book convinces me that it comes close to being 
something that many retailers have been looking for. 
Barring the fact that it encourages building with clay 
products rather more than the average retailer would 
like, it gives plans and information that are valuable 
and suggestive to the farmer and hence of great 
value in the business of trade extension. The plans 
shown—there are something like 100 of them, I be- 
lieve—are of buildings that have actually been built 
and tried out by farmers of the middle West. Nearly 
every type of barn and other farm structure is shown 
both in plans and pictures, and a brief, clear descrip- 
tion is added. In addition there are building hints 
that are of value in showing a farmer how he can 
remodel his buildings to advantage. For example: 
‘‘For every cow that is housed in the stable there 
should be four square feet of glass surface in the 
walls. Sunlight is the source of all life and energy, 
and it is the cheapest and most effective disinfectant 
known to.man. It is essential to the cow stable.’’ 
And again: ‘‘Barn ventilation must be considered. 
Twenty cows in a stable require the same amount 
of air that 150 men would. Yet many farmers will 
lock the barn tight at night, not admitting a bit of 














There’s Money 
In Poultry 


Whether you are a farmer or 
a city man, you will find poultry 


raising profitable. There’s al- 
ways a demand for fresh eggs 
at good prices. Why not start 
now and get in on this money- 
making business? We have 
just the kind of lumber, posts 
and fencing you will need and 
anything we know about hen 
houses is yours for the asking. 
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air for the cattle. Ventilating systems can be easily 
installed, and the expense involved is hardly worth 
considering. Lots of fresh air and sunlight, coupled 
up in a clean barn, will, nine times out of ten, result in 
a winning combination that spells success and bigger 
profits in the milk pail.’’ 


Possibilities for Retailers 


There are pictures and descriptions of manure pits 
with figures showing the money they save the farmer. 
Articles on the value. of cleanliness show how well 
designed buildings that make cleaning and sunning 




















“Pore over them by the hour” 


easy will often prevent epidemics of stock diseases. 
There are cattle feeding plants, horse barns, round 
barns, hay barns, gambrel roofs, colony hog houses, 
farrowing pens, sunlight hoghouses, cribs and grana- 
ries, machine sheds, chicken houses, ice houses, ga- 
rages, concrete tanks, hay sheds, harness carriers, scale 
houses, cabbage cellars, dairy and laundry houses, 
seed corn houses, smoke houses, silos, septic tanks, 
stock feeders, directions for laying wood block floors 
and cutting rafters, directions for building fences, 
and a few plans for farm homes. 

I submit that this is a comprehensive list. We know 
that farmers get mail order and ready-cut catalogs 
and pore over them by the hour until the suggestive 
power of the advertising gets in its work and in- 
duces the farmer to send off a catalog order. Re- 
tailers might take advantage of the same slant of 
human nature. It is pretty certain that one of these 
books in the hands of a farmer would mean .addi- 
tional business for his retailer. 

It is our guess that Mr. Frudden’s book is in line 
with a service that even unwilling retailers will be 
forced into before long. It is coming to be recognized 
that technical information necessary in the proper 
use of an article ought to be supplied by the man 
who sells that article. Certainly the man who can 
supply the information and the service in addition to 
the article itself will sell more than the man who 
sells the article and lets it go ‘at that. 

We are waiting for some man to fix up an additional 
service in connection with the small house plan. These 
houses are built by people who can not afford the 
services of an architect, and yet they have ideas and 
preferences. If some one ean fix up a plan service 
that carries with it the privilege of alterations to, 
be made by an expert at a nominal cost he will be 
a public benefactor. And right in line with this idea 
and supplementing Mr. Frudden’s book are directly help- 
ful books that are published by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Hundreds of retailers are familiar with and have 
made practical, profitable use of its publications such as 
Mr. Saley’s ‘‘ Lumber Shed Construction’’; the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S plan service, which is designed for and 
appeals especially to the farmer and the home builder; 
‘*Bungaloweraft’’ and other helps that lend themselves 
effectively to plan service. 


TO STUDY DEFORESTATION 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 11.—With the object of ascer- 
taining the annual rate of growth of forests on cut-over . 
lands to determine within what length of time deforesta- 
tion will begin, Wilbur R. Mattoon, of Washington, an 
expert of the United States Forestry Service, has begun 
an investigation of the lands around Savannah. After 
completing his studies in this section he will visit tha 
forest reserve in Florida. It will probably be a year m™-- 
fore his task is completed. He said: 

The Forest Service knows accurately the timber cut an- 
nually in the South, but of the rate of growth we know noth- 
ing, and it is this phase of the subject that is oceypying my 
attention. The forests already standing do not concern us, 
for the Service knows the amount of timber in the South; 
it is the annual production that we want to ascertain, 

That if the present rate of cutting is kept up the 
South will soon be deforested Mr. Mattoon’ does not 
deny, but he declines to prophesy within what length of 
time the deforestation will occur. ‘‘If I were in a posi- 
tion to answer that question, I would not have to come 
South to study,’’ he said. 

Mr. Mattoon will confine his studies exclusively to spe- 
cies of pines which are native of the South. 
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BUILDERS’ BUREAU IS PLANNED 


Intends to Help Retailers — Financing 
Builders Also Proposed 


Several well known retail lumbermen and associa- 
tion workers attended a conference at the Hotel Sher- 
man on Tuesday at which were explained the details 
of the National Builders’ Bureau, a corporation ot 
Spokane, Wash., and the plans for the formation of a 
national securities company. The latter will be a 
loan organization, designed to provide prospective 
builders, who are customers of members of the bu- 
reau, with funds with which to build. 

The National Builders’ Bureau has its work built 
upon a theory that new conditions in the business 
world impose upon the retail lumber dealer new meth- 
ods with which to hold his trade. It is such new 
methods of meeting competition successfully that 
the bureau expects to work out. 

This conference was called by A. L. Porter, secre- 
tary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
who is one of the prime factors in the National Build- 
ers’ Bureau, and after he told those present why they 
were asked to come to Chicago he introduced W. T. 
Denniston, advertising expert of the Western associa- 
tion... Mr. Denniston went into details about the en- 
tire plan, which is outlined in a two-page advertise- 
ment in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. His talk was supplemented with a chart 
showing ‘‘Graphie View of a Three-Yard Town.’’ 
This chart was also explained recently in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, in connection with a story of the meet- 
ing of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
The graphic view tells a business story of three re- 
tail lumbermen: Jones, who has only stocks; Brown, 
who adds service to stocks, and Smith, who adds trade 
extension to service and stocks. Needless to say, 
the work of the National Builders’ Bureau is to make 
over the Joneses and Browns throughout the retail 
field into dealers of the Smith type. 

An interlocking idea with the work of the Na- 
tional Builders’ Bureau, which is designed ultimately 
to create in the consumer’s mind a desire to build, is 
the formation of a national securities company that 
will provide funds with which to build. Just how 
this national security company is to be organized is 
still undetermined, but plans for it were placed in 
the hands of a committee which is as follows: C. A. 
Hubbard, of Martinsville, Ind.; F. A. Good, Cowles, 
Neb.; Joseph W. Paddock, Pana, Ill.; C. A. Pollock, 
Coldwater, Mich.; E. E. Dubbs, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

Those present at the conference were: 


A. L. Porter, Spokane, Wash., secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association; J. R. Moorehead, Lexing- 
ton, Mo., secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation; W. T. Denniston, Spokane, Wash.: Harry C, Scearce, 
Mooresville, Ind., secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana; A. R. Graham, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
field secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; F. A. Good, Cowles, Neb., former president of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association; N. E. Holden, Dan- 
ville, Ill., former president of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association; Will A. Cavin, Sturgis, Mich. ; 
T. W. Emerson, Spokane, Wash.: Joseph W. Paddock, Pana, 
Ill.; Richard Kleinpell, Flint, Mich., president of the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; Charles E, Foster, 
Valparaiso, Ind., former president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana; E. E. Dubbs, Indiana 
Harbor, Ind.; C. D. Root, Crown Point, Ind.; John Wood, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; L. M. Bayne, Ottawa, Ill, former 
president of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, and George Wilson Jones, Chicago, secretary 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associ- 
ation. 

The conference continued throughout the day. 
Those attending were guests of Secretary Porter at 
luncheon, 





SALE OF RETAIL YARD ANNOUNCED 


A. R. Van Sickle & Son, of Tamms, Ill., announce 
that they have purchased the business of the Kilgore 
Lumber Company, at Thebes, Ill. The concern is now 
operating retail yards at Tamms, Cypress and Thebes, 
Til., and also operates a sawmill at Thebes. While a 
full line of lumber and builders’ supplies will be han- 
dled at all three places, Thebes will be used as a 
distributing point for the other yards. Joe Bradley, 
who managed the yard of the Kilgore Lumber Com- 
pany at Thebes, has moved to Poplar Bluff, Mo., re- 
maining in the employ of the Kilgore people. The 
Kilgore Lumber Company has extensive interests at 
Poplar Bluff. 


CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


On Wednesday, April 5, the Clinton (Tll.) Daily Public 
had a write-up of the fifty-seventh anniversary of the 
local lumber firm of E. Kent & Co., which was founded 
by Emmett Kent April 5, 1859. Today this business, 
which was started two years before the civil war began, 
is operated by the second and third generation. Fred R. 
Kent, who had been in charge of the business for the last 
twenty-six years, is assisted by his son, Emmett. Though 
Emmett Kent, sr., has been dead for many years, his 
mother is still living and on her next birthday will be 
ninety-six years old. In spite of her advanced age, Mrs. 
Kent is enjoying fair health. 

There are five generations of the Kent family liv- 
ing, Mrs. M. H. Kent, Mrs. Elizabeth Kent, Fred R. 
Kent, Mrs. Leon Myers and Miss Lillian Myers. 

On the anniversary day the firm presented in the local 





newspaper mentioned an advertisement in the form of a 
poem which was as follows: 
1859 : 1916 
AFTER FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS 
Lo, the whirligig of time, 
Turning, shows us in our prime, 
After fifty-seven years. 
What changes have the decades brought, 
What theories proved or set at naught, 
What hopes fulfilled and fears! 
Now, in the searching, noonday light, 
The road before us stretches bright, 
The mist about it clears; 
And, looking back to count the cost 
Of knowledge gained and effort lost, 
The glorious truth appears— 
That this our business stands today 
Bigger, better every way, 
After fifty-seven years. 
E. Kent & Co. 
An interesting item is that entries made fifty-seven 
years ago in a journal in Emmett Kent’s writing are 
very legible today. 


HALF A CENTURY A WOODS’ STUDENT 


Self - Made Naturalist a Great Exhibitor — 
How He Works 


Visitors to the Panama-Pacifie International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco last year, who were interested in 
forestry, found much of interest in the California for- 
estry exhibit in the Agricultural Building and if they 
stopped a moment to talk with the elderly but energetic 
individual in charge they were not only entertained but 
instructed regarding the mysterious ways of nature. This 
individual, Thomas Hatch, has devoted over fifty-four 
years of his active life in studying the woods of Cali- 
fornia, and he prepared the forestry exhibit for five ex- 
positions, including those at Paris, Chicago, St. Louis, 
the widwinter fair at San Francisco, which he installed 
at his own expense, and last but not least that at the 
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THOMAS HATCH, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 
A Wizard of the Woods 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition. A native of 
Ireland and possessing the active mentality of his race 
he has spent most of his life in California. A cabinet 
maker by trade, he began early to hunt through the for- 
ests of his State for the woods he needed in his work 
and he has produced some wonderful pieces of cabinet 
work and at the same time has learned the habits and 
customs, it might be said, of the native trees. 

He does not care for scientific terms or scientific 
learning, but discoursed to visitors in nature’s terms and 
explained how the different curious formations shown in 
the sections of the various woods on exhibition were 
formed. He explained how nature heals wounds in trees, 
and how peculiar and mysterious formations come about. 
The exhibition contained many polished sections showing 
curious designs and these Mr. Hatch termed his picture 
gallery, for figures and faces of human beings and ani- 
mals could be discerned in these specimens. 

Mr. Hatch had charge of the California forestry ex- 
hibit at the St. Louis Exposition, as he did at San Fran- 
cisco, and although 74 years of age was at his work every 
day and few were the visitors who failed to put their 
names on the register, for it was his hobby to have as 
many names on it as possible. Mr. Hatch has a little 
cabinet shop at his home in San Francisco where he is 
to be found when he is not out in the forest looking up 
specimens to work on, and from this cabinet shop come 
many artistic pieces of woodwork. He is really a wizard 
of the woods, and probably has worked out for himself 
and learned from a practical standpoint more about the 
curious things that trees do for themselves, and why 
they do it, than any other student of the forest. The 
accompanying photograph is not a new one of Mr. Hatch, 
but is one taken by the late Met L. Saley, and used in 
the Realm of the Retailer Department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, July 16, 1904. Mr. Hatch was a great ad- 
mirer of Mr. Saley and his writings. 


MAY MAINTAIN PRESENT RATES 


Transportation Charges on Sash, Doors and 
Blinds Unchanged 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today issued an order authorizing the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Wabash railroads to 
maintain their present carload and less than carload 
rates on sash doors and blinds from Dubuque and Clin- 
ton, Iowa, to Hannibal, Mo. In this decision it is jro- 
vided that these do not exceed rates contemporaneously 
in effect to Hannibal, and provided further that the 
rates to intermediate points do not exceed the lowest 
available combination and are not increased. 

A complaint filed by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association et al. against the Ahnapee & Western Rail- 
road and its connection attacking the rate of 67 cents 
per 100 pounds on shingles in carloads from points in 
Oregon-Washington and British Columbia to Chicago 
and St. Louis. This rate is named in tariff 28-A, pub- 
lished to become effective January 15, 1916. This rate 
superseded a rate of 65 cents per 100 pounds, published 
in compliance with the order of the commission in the 
so-called eastern lumber rate cases which was maintained 
until January 15. The complainants declare also that 
effective January 15, last, tariff 28-A orders increased 
rates on shingles to many points in Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri and Wisconsin besides Chicago and 
St. Louis, and increased rates on lumber to some of 
these points. To most of these points the rate on shingles 
was increased from 65 to 67 cents. 

The complainant states that prior to January 15 for- 
mal protest was made to the commission that the pro- 
posed increases be suspended pending investigation; that 
the requested suspension was declined and the increases 
permitted to go into effect. It is declared that the 
business of complainants will be restricted to a sub- 
stantial extent if the 67-cent rate is permitted to stand. 
Reparation is asked on all shipments that have moved 
since January 15 on the 67-cent rate. 

A complaint filed by D. O. Parker, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
seeks $104 reparation on eight carloads of lumber 
shipped from Fanelle, Ala., on the Mobile & Ohio to 
various interstate destinations on that road. It is 
assumed that the published rates between the points 
involved are unreasonable and unjust. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today listened to oral argument in 
the complaint of the Thane Lumber Company and 
Grayling Lumber Company, of Arkansas City, Ark., 
against the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way and connecting lines, involving rates on hardwood 
lumber from Arkansas City to points north and east. 

On behalf of the complainants it was contended that 
the Iron Mountain makes rates for Helena and Memphis 
based on water competition while declining to recognize 
water competition at Arkansas City. Because of the 
lower rates from Helena and Memphis counsel said 
water competition has practically ceased there, while 
there is a heavy movement by barge from Arkansas 
City. He urged the commission to establish a rate 
from Arkansas City of 1 cent per hundred pounds over 
the Helena rates, making the rate to Thebes, IIl., from 
Arkansas City 8 cents on cottonwood and gum and 9 
cents on oak and other lumber. 

Counsel for the respondents stoutly defended the ex- 
isting rate basis, declaring Arkansas City is not dis- 
criminated against and the existing rate of 10 cents on 
cottonwood and gum and 11 cents on oak and _ other 
lumber to Thebes is just and reasonable. 





ADD TO LIST OF PROHIBITED IMPORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12—In a cablegram from 
the American embassy at London, recently received by 
the Department of State, the following list of articles 
is named as being included in list of things prohibited 
for import into Great Britain, except under license is: 
sued by the British Board of Trade. This embargo 
went into effect March 30. The articles affected are 
the following: 

Baskets and basketware, except of bamboo; cement, china- 
ware, earthenware and pottery, except cloisonné goods; cot 
ton yarn, piece goods and other manufactures of cotton, 
except hosiery and lace; cutlery, fatty acids, furniture, 
manufactured joinery and other manufactures of wood, eX 
cept lacquered wares; hardware and hollow ware, oilcloth, 
soap, toys, games, playing cards; wood of beech, birch, elm 
and oak; all manufactures of wool and worsted, except 


yarns, 
TO REVISE BUILDING CODE 


Kansas City, Mo., April 11—The Kansas City build- 
ing code is to be revised. Several of the members of 
the newly elected administration were pledged to the 
enactment of a new code and it is probable that the Te 
vision will be started at once. It is not likely, however; 
that there will be any radical provisions in the new code. 
The ordinance now on the books provides for the build: 
ing of all first stories within the fire limits of noncum 
bustible materials. The last few years, however, Very 
little attention has been paid to ‘the code as special 
ordinances permitting the putting up of buildings not 
conforming to the code’s specifications were frequently 
and easily passed in the council. The sentiment among 
the builders and councilmen here is not for any fanatica 
antiwood move so far as can be ascertained. A special 
appropriation of $5,000 probably will be passed to pro 
vide funds for the drafting of the new code. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








FOLLOWS UNCONVENTIONAL PLANS 


New Mexican Mill Operated by Colorado Concern in 
Peaceful Agricultural Valley 


DENVER, COLO. 

The Hallack & Howard Lumber Company, Denver, is 
operating a sawmill plant at La Madera, N. M., which is 
probably the most unique of its kind anywhere in the 
United States. The mill was started March 1, 1915, and 
has been running continuously since that time until a few 
weeks ago, when it was closed for alterations and re- 
pairs. It was reopened last month. 

This modern plant and the surrounding dwellings of 
the employees of the company cover an area of 60 acres, 

















HAULING LOGS TO RAILROAD SPUR 


formerly an alfalfa field on the old Martinez ranch, which 
lies at the foot of the mountains at an elevation of 6,000 
feet. The company cook house is located in an old apple 
orchard. The place is now known as La Madera, one of 
the most thriving villages in New Mexico, on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad. The Caliente River runs through 
the town. All along the valley which skirts the banks 
of the river are prosperous Mexican farms and orchards, 
plainly visible from the railroad as the train thunders 
through the valley. It is believed that in no other part 
of the country are active lumber operations carried on in 
the very midst of agricultural surroundings like this 
plant at the head of the Caliente Valley. 

The plant is thé outgrowth of a contract, awarded by 
the Government about two years ago to the Hallack & 
Howard Company for the cutting of 65,000 acres of 
standing timber in the Carson national forest. It is 
estimated that the cutting of this immense tract will re- 
quire about fifteen years and that the stand will yield 
about 150,000,000 board feet. In addition to this tract 
the company acquired 6,000 acres of deeded timberland, 
on which it first began cutting after the completion of the 
railroad into La Madera. 

The company arranged with the Denver & Rio Grande 
for the building of a branch line 17 miles long and cost- 
ing $150,000, as the necessary connecting link in the 
chain of its lumber operations. It runs from Taos June- 
tion, formerly known as Caliente, in a westerly direction 


railroad ties, mostly hewn. The mill product is western 
soft pine graded under the established grading rules for 
such lumber. Regular shipments of lumber and lath have 
been arriving in Denver for several months and the com- 
pany is now shipping shop lumber to Omaha, Kansas 
City, Dubuque, Oshkosh and other middle West points. 

The Hallack & Howard Lumber Company began busi- 
ness in 1877 and is the oldest lumber company operating 
continuously under one name in Denver. J. H. Howard 
is president of the company; I. F. Dower, secretary, and 
B. Coldren, treasurer. 


NEW MILLS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

The Earl Cooperage Company is rapidly completing a 
double knife stave mill in ‘‘West Memphis,’’ a new 
town being laid out just across the river from Memphis, 
and it is also building a sawmill at the same point for 
the development of the timber on a tract of 10,000 acres 
of land recently acquired in Crittenden County, Arkan- 
sas. George T. Kendal, for years identified with the 
hardwood trade at Memphis, is a joint owner of 1,250 
acres of land that has been laid out in town lots and 
active building is scheduled for the near future, includ- 
ing the erection of a hotel and many residences. The 
new town site is close to the big freight yards and 
shops of the Rock Island system at Hurtburt, Ark., and 
promises to become a valuable adjunct to Memphis proper 
as an industrial center. 

M. B. Cooper, of the Three States Lumber Company, 
announces that the big mill of the firm which burned 
some days ago at Burdette, Ark., will be rebuilt with as 
little loss of time as possible and that the new plant will 
be even larger as to capacity and more modern as to 





WILL RESUME WORK IN NEW MEXICO 


ALAMOGORDO, N. M. 

Lumbering operations in the Sacramento Mountains 
are to be resumed on a fairly large scale. It is author- 
itatively announced that the National Lumber & Creo- 
soting Company, through its subsidiary, the Sacramento 
Mountain Lumber Company, will place an order soon for 
approximately $50,000 worth of logging machinery; that 
it will rebuild and extend the logging railroads in the 
timber tracts of the mountains which were formerly 
operated by the Alamogordo Lumber Company, and that 
the mill of the latter company at Alamogordo, which is 
now being rebuilt under the direction of W. L. Spence, 
superintendent, will have a daily capacity of 135,000 feet. 

The Sacramento Mountain Lumber Company has con- 
tracted for enough timber to keep the mill going to full 
capacity for fifteen years, it is stated. The company 
has also entered into a contract with the Alamogordo & 
Sacramento Mountain Railroad for the handling of thirty 
ears of logs daily between Russia, the eastern terminus 
of the road, and the mill plant at Alamogordo. The rail- 
road will have all of its logging cars rebuilt and it has 
ordered a giant Shay locomotive for use on its line be- 
tween Alamogordo and Russia. It is stated by F. J. 
Williams, general manager of the Sacramento Mountain 
Lumber Company, that the improvements and repairs 
will probably be finished and full operations inaugurated 
some time in July. 

eee 
KALISPELL, Mon’. 

W. G. Dewey has begun the construction of a modern 
sawmill at Polson, Mont., at the foot of Flathead Lake. 
The mill will have a capacity of 35,000 feet a day and the 
output will be used to supply the trade at points on the 
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LOGS READY FOR SHIPPING TO MILL 


‘urect to La Madera. The lumber company’s combined 
‘ivestment in the railroad and mill exeseds $500,000. 
The grading of the railroad was started in June, 1914, 
and the first train was run into La Madera in November 
of that year. Spur lines have been constructed from this 
line to the logging camps, making the railroad haul to 
the mill about ten miles. Seventy-five men are employed 
'n the lumber camps and a like number at the mills and 
in the yards. Only a short wagon haul from the lumber 
‘amps to the cars is required. An pond, 200x500 feet, 
near the mill, holds about five days’ supply of logs. 
' The capacity of the mill is 70,000 feet. It is a Me- 
Donough single band and cost approximately $80,000. 
Che company produces large quantities of mine props and 




















BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF HALLACK & HOWARD LUMBER “OMPANY’S PLANT AT LA MADERA, N. M. 


equipment than the one destroyed by fire. No estimate 


of the loss has been given. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 

G. W. Defoe, of Detroit, Mich., is completing a lum- 
ber mill near Bandon on the Coquille River. The plant 
will be ready to operate in about thirty days. At first 
only fifteen men will be employed but the mill will have 
a capacity for cutting 50,000 feet of lumber a day should 
it be desired to run to that extent. L. E. Swan from De- 
troit will be the superintendent. The logs will be secured 
from a tract of timber owned by Charles and William 
Smith. 


PLAN DETAILS OF NEW SAWMILL 


BALtTiMorE, Mp. 

Officers of the Jackson Lumber Company, Keyser 
Building, are giving over the details of the projected 
sawmill to be erected on the new tract of timberland 
purchased by the company and situated in Choctaw 
County, Alabama, and Lowderdale and Clark counties, 
Mississippi. Final decisions have not yet been reached 
on the mill or machinery. The tract acquired includes 
about 50,000 acres and the stumpage is estimated at 
500,000,000 feet. The company has been for years op- 
erating a large plant at Riderville, Ala., but the timber 
supply there has been greatly reduced and new fields 
were sought as a consequence. The old Alabama tract 
was purchased by the late E. E. Jackson, one time gov- 
ernor of Maryland and one of the pioneers in the North 
Yarolina pine trade. His sons are leading stockholders 
now. 





old Flathead reservation. Mr. Dewey operates an up- 
to-date retail yard at Polson and says the outlook for a 
prosperous year is very encouraging. 





FAVORS AID FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—Liberal Federal aid for 
vocational education is recommended in a report of a 
special committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, of which Frederick A. Geier, a machine 
manufacturer of Cincinnati, is the chairman. It is the 
opinion of the committee that the Federal Government 
should at once extend its aid to the States for training 
in trade and industrial subjects just as it has with sue- 
cess and national benefit for many years assisted the 
States in agricultural instruction. The committee also 
believes that the Federal Government should lend its aid 
to the States for further vocational education for agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

The report of the committee, which will be submitted 
to the membership of the National Chamber in the form 
of a referendum, recommends: 

Liberal Federal appropriations for promotion of vocational 
education in the United States ; 

That Federal appropriations should be allotted among the 
States upon a uniform basis and should bear a uniform 
relation to appropriations made by the States for like pur 
poses ; 

The creation of a Federal board to be representative of 
the interests vitally concerned and to be compensated 
sufficiently to command great ability; 

That the Federal board should be required to appoint 
advisory committees of five members, each representing 
industry, commerce, labor, agriculture, homemaking, and 


general or vocational education. 
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STUDIES DEFENSE PROGRAM 


National Chamber Committee to Ascertain Sentiment 
as to National Preparedness 


[By ODELL] 

WasHINeTON, D. C., April 11—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has taken a hand in the cam- 
paign for military and industrial prepar: ition for na- 
tional defense. A special committee of the association 
has made a comprehensive study of the question and 
has prepared a series of questions to be submitted to the 
constituent bodies composing the membership, in the 
form of a referendum. The purpose is to develop the 
sentiment of the country at large on a concrete program 
of national defense preparation. Vascom Little, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is chairman of the committee. 

This committee recommends that for the preservation 
of the peace and honor of the United States the national 
defense forces, both on sea and land, should be so in- 
creased and the industrial resources so codrdinated as 
to make fully available the military, industrial and finan- 
cial strength of the nation. It is urged that a body in 
the nature of a council of national ‘defense be created 
by law to assist in the development of an adequate and 
continuing policy for national defense. The last na- 
tional platform of the Democratic party contained a 
plank recommending the creation of such a council, but 
the Democrats in Congress and the administration ‘have 
so far refused to consider the subject. The committee 
also recommends that a staff of industrial mobilization 
be forthwith created by law and so organized and main- 
tained in times of peace as to insure the most effective 
use of the economic resources of the United States in 
case of war. It is advocated that a program of naval 
construction be adopted immediately sufficient to restore 
the United States at least to its former position of sec- 
ond naval power in the Atlantic and with a surplus in 
the Pacific sufficient to protect the coasts, its possessions 
and its trade routes, including the Canal Zone and adja- 
cent territory. 

The committee asks to have created by law a general 
staff for the navy by strengthening the present Office of 

Naval Operations of the Navy Department, or otherwise. 
A recommendation is made that the regular army be in- 
creased until it, together with its tr: ined reserves, shall 
be sufficient to furnish the first line of land defense as 
recommended by the general staff of the Army, or by 
the Council of National Defense or similar body after 
it has been created by law. 

The committee, recognizing the military obligation 
equally with the civic obligation as a fundamental duty 
of democratic citizenship in a republic and to establish 
a system that will affect every man alike, recommends 
that universal military training be adopted as a funda- 
mental democratic pr incipal of our military policy and be 
enforced by law to furnish adequate land, sea and in- 
dustrial forces in peace and war. Recognizing that the 
constituent elements of necessary war material are of 
such infinite variety that they can not all be produced in 
Government piants in time of war but are and must be 
produced in highly diversified and specialized industries, 
the committee recommends that a fundamental feature 
of the national policy for supplying war material should 
be to educate private industry in time of peace in the 
manufacture of such material, under mutually prear- 
ranged Government regulation of prices, rather than to 
trust to production in Government plants alone. 

The committee urges that the educative arrangements 
with private manufacturers for the production of war 
material in time of peace serve not only to supply cur- 
rent needs of the army and navy but also to accumulate 
a reserve of war material sufficient to supply our land 
and sea forees, both regular and reserve, from the be- 
ginning of a possible war until such time as the indus- 
tries of the country can produce the increased supplies 
then requisite. Finally, it is proposed that an adequate 
number of commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
be added to the regular army for detached service and 
that a properly trained officers’ reserve corps be created 
sufficient to supply the very large number of men who 
would have to be raised immediately in the event of war. 


Prominent Men Compose the Committee 


In view of the fact that the subject of national de- 
fense is now being actively discussed by Congress, the 
personnel of the special committee of the national cham- 
ber which framed the above specific recommendations 
is of particular import. 

Mr. Little, the chairman, is the president of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. The other members are: 
Bion J. Arnold, of Chicago, former president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers; Hugh Chal- 
mers, of Detroit, president of the Chalmers Motor Com- 
pany; D. S. Chamberlain, of Des Moines, head of the 
Chamberlain Medicine Company; W. H. Cowles, editor of 
the Spokane Review; Prof. Henry C. Emery, of ‘Provi- 
dence, former chairman of the Tariff Board; Louis T. 
Golding, editor of the News-Press, of St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Capt. Matthew E. Hanna, U. S. A. retired. 

Also Dr. Ira N. Hollis, president of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, and for nineteen years an officer in 
the Navy; Brig. Gen. Albert J. Logan, of the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard; Franklin T. Miller, of Newton, 


Mass., president of the F. W. Dodge Company; J. Ber- 
nard Walker, of New York, editor of the Scientific Amer- 
ican; Henry A. Wise Wood, of New York, vice president 
of the Aero Club of America and formerly a member of 
the Naval Consulting Board; and James L. Wright, 
adjutant general of the Louisiana National Guard and 
president of the Bankers’ Loan & Securities Company 
of New Orleans. 

Arguing for a staff of industrial mobilization, the 
committee says that our own experiences in the Spanish 
and Civil wars, and the subsequent experiences of other 
nations, up to and including the present war, have shown 
disastrous results through lack of immediately available 
industrial capacity. It is recognized that the success of 
armies and navies depends upon organized industry, that 
such organization of industry must be prearranged, and 
that it increases industrial efficiency in times of peace. 
Although about 40 percent of the army budget is now 
being spent for materials and transportation, no legisla- 
tion has been proposed insuring and controlling their 
supply. No amount of ‘‘last-hour’’ legislation can afford 
protection when trouble is imminent, and it can never 
take the place of prearranged organization and training. 





IMPORTS FOR 1914 SHOW INCREASE 


Development of Foreign Trade Under Underwood- 
Simmons Tariff Exceeds Expectations 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield has transmitted to the Senate a detailed state- 
ment of the results of the Underwood-Simmons tariff 
as reflected in the foreign trade of this country up to 
the time the war started in Europe. This statement was 
prepared in response to a resolution passed last January. 

The report calls particular attention to the import 
trade for the fiscal year 1914, as that year covers twelve 
of the thirteen months immediately preceding the out- 
break of hostilities in Europe and is the period held to 
indicate most accurately the effect the new tariff has 
had upon American imports. According to statistics 
given in the report the increase in imports for 1914 
amounted to $81,000,000, or 4.5 percent, as compared 
with 1913. This increase, the report states, is only $20,- 
000,000 in excess of the average annual increase in im- 
ports for the seventeen years from 1899 to 1915, and is 
less than the average increase during the last few years 
of that 17-year period. There was an increase in twelve 
of the seventeen years varying from $245,000,000 in 
1910 to $80,000,000 in 1902. 

Free goods, not dutiable goods, are responsible for the 
increased imports for the fiscal year 1914, the report 
states. Articles subject to duty, if considered as a single 
class, decreased perceptibly. Imports free of duty in- 
creased from $988,000,200; to $1,128,000,000, while the 
imports of dutiable goods fell off from $825,000,000 to 
$766,000,000. The increase in the total free imports was 
due largely to the transfer of many important articles 
from the dutiable list to the free list by the tariff act of 
1913. Among the articles so transferred are iron ore, 
pig i iron, Bessemer ingots, steel rails, baling and fencing 
wire, cotton ties, wool, flax, hemp, burlap, cotton bagging, 
lumber, chemicals, wood pulp, leather, boots and shoes, 
agricultural implements, food: animals, corn, meat, milk, 
cream and, when imported from countries that admit free 
of duty similar products from the United States, wheat, 
wheat flour and potatoes. 

The close correspondence between the estimated cus- 
toms receipts and the actual receipts under the Under- 
wood-Simmons tariff is remarkable, the report shows. 
It was estimated that the bill as it passed the House of 
Representatives would produce during its first full year 
of operation $258,000,000; as it passed the Senate, $248,- 
000,000; and as finally enacted, $249,000,000, or $20,- 
750,000 a month. Since the new rates on sugar and mo- 
lasses became effective March 1, 1914, the law was in 
full operation only five months before the outbreak of the 
war. During the quarter from April 1 to June 30 the 
duties amounted to $63,600,000, or $21,200,000 a month. 
The receipts, therefore, exceeded the expected returns by 
$450,000 a month, or at the rate of $5,000,000 a year. 

In comparing the import and export trade of the coun- 
try, the report says: 

We import more than we export of crude foodstuffs and 
meat animals and of miscellaneous articles, while we export 
more than we import of the remaining groups—crude mate- 
rials for use in manufacturing, foodstuffs partly or wholly 
manufactured, manufactures for further use in manufactur- 
ing and manufactures ready for consumption. It is of in- 
terest to note the chief article of import and of export fall- 
ing within each of these groups. Of crude materials for use 
in manufacturing, hides are most largely imported and 
cotton most largely exported. Of foodstuffs in crude condi- 

tion, including food animals, coffee represents the largest 
import and wheat the largest export. Of partly or wholly 
manufactured foodstuffs, sugar leads in the importation and 
wheat flour in the exportation. Wood pulp stands first 
among the imports and copper in pigs and bars first among 
the exports of manufactures for further use in manufactur- 
ing. Of manufactures ready for consumption, manufactures 
of vegetable fibers other than cotton stand first among the 
imports and machinery first among the exports. In the 
miscellaneous group, clover seed is the chief import and 
horses the chief export. This comparison is based on the 
fiscal year 1914. The obvious lesson to be drawn from this 
comparison is the diversity of our import and export trade. 
Our imports consist largely of articles which for natural 
reasons can not be produced here or for economic or geo- 
graphic reasons can be produced more cheaply abroad. The 


exports from this country represent the articles which, hy 
reason of our agricultural or mineral wealth, or by reas 
of our industrial organization, we can produce better or mo 
cheaply than the producer in other countries. 

The effect of the tariff on wages is one of the much 
debated points on which the report touches. It is shown 
that there is a large number of industries in which, 
under the present tariff, the average duty collected on im- 
ports is greater than the average expenditure for wages 
by domestic manufacturers. This group includes such 
diverse lines as flour, sugar, butter and condensed milk, 
soap, candles and glue, hosiery, corsets and buttons. Even 
in the case of pottery, where wages constitute nearly 40 
percent of the entire value of the output, the average ad 
valorem duty on competing products is still higher. 

Another group consists of industries in which the pay. 
ment for wages constitutes a larger share of the product 
than does the import duty in the case of imported goods. 
This group covers some of our most successful indus- 
tries. Rubber goods, steel works and rolling mills, car- 
riage factories, bieycles, motorcycles, locomotives, clocks 
and watches and firearms and ammunition are among thie 
industries in which the domestic producer has to pay 
proportionately more for wages than his foreign com- 
petitor pays in the shape of import duties. 

The development of the export and import trade of the 
country as compared to that of England, Germany and 
France is touched upon in the report. The total import 
trade of Germany and England increased more in actual 
amount during the decade from 1902 to 1912 than the 
import trade of the United States or France. Measured 
in value the exports of manufactured articles both from 
England and Germany increased more rapidly in the 
decade 1902-1912 than the manufactured exports from 
the United States, but in percentage of increase the 
United States ranked far ahead of any of its com- 
petitors. Its gain in manufactured exports was 141 per- 
cent, while Germany's gain was 95 percent, England’s 
70 percent and France’s 65 percent. This rapid progress 
of the United States as a manufacturer for the world’s 
markets is a striking feature, says the report, and one 
that is too frequently ignored. The rapid rise of Ger- 
many as an exporter of manufactured goods is constantly 
being emphasized, while the relatively greater progress 
of the United States is overlooked. 

The report is printed as Senate Document No. 366. It 
contains information regarding the value of imports, 
exports and import duties under the present and the two 
preceding tariff acts; the value of imports, compared 
with the value of domestic production, and the expendi- 
ture for wages in each industry before the outbreak of 
the European war; and the imports and exports of lead- 
ing manufacturing countries during recent years. 





SHIP PURCHASE BILL ABOUT READY 


Further Hearings by Committee Necessary Before It 
Will Be Presented to House Next Week 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—Representative Alex- 
ander, chairman of the Merchant marine and _ fisheries 
committee of the House, hopes to present to that body 
next week the administration’s ship purchase bill. The 
present intention of the Domocratic leaders of the House 
is to pass a special rule designed to limit debate on this 
bill to the minimum and to push the bill to a vote in not 
more than a week’s time. Before the bill is presented to 
the House, however, there will be further hearings by the 
committee on the proposal to substitute for section 9 of 
the ship bill House bill 450, which if adopted would 
give to the proposed shipping board the same authority 
over rates for water transportation, both coastwise and 
export, and rail and water rates for export which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission now has over inter- 
state railroad rates. As originally drawn House bill 450 
gave this power to regulate the water transportation 
rates to the Interstate Commerce Commission, but that 
was before the idea of creating a shipping board had 
been developed. Otherwise, the ship bill that will be 
presented to the House is the same as has already been 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in these dis- 
patches. It retains the Government ownership and oper- 
ation features, together with the Government’s right to 
purchase stock in private ship lines, and to lease ships to 
private corporations and individuals, 

By gerry Alexander has recently received from Dr. 

. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
as Commeree, a report on the shipping industry of the 
United States during the last two years, showing the 
tremendous advances in the freight rates for water 
borne commerce. 

Among the points that stand out in the shipping his- 
tory of the last two years are the differences in rates on 
shipments from different ports in the United States to 
European destinations, and the more favorable Pacific 
rates compared with those on the Atlantic. 

Special attention is given to the cost of shipping 
grain, one of the principal American exports. The in- 
crease from New York to -Liverpool in the last two years 
has been about 900 percent, while the increase in the 
rate on flour has been 500 percent and the increase on 
provisions only 400 percent. The more rapid increase on 
grain is accounted for by the fact that in ordinary times 
grain is carried at especially low rates because of its de- 
sirability as ballast and because it can easily be taken on 
and discharged. 

The shortage of ships that has led to the remarkable 
increases in shipping rates is attributed to the following 

causes in the letter to the committee: (1) The elimina- 
tion of the merchant ships of Germany and Austria 
Hungary; (2) the withdrawal of merchant ships for 
military and naval purposes; and (3) the loss of ships 
through submarine and mining operations. 
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REPORTS ON WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


Office of Industrial Investigations Secures Mass of 
Information Valuable to Lumbermen 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—The Forest Service 
tonight made public the annual report of the office 
ot industrial investigations, which shows develop- 
ment of direct interest to the wood using industries 
and consumers of forest products generally. 

The report shows that the recently established wood 
waste exchange now contains the names of several 
hundred manufacturers interested in opportunities to 
buy or sell waste. 

A large amount of information has been made avail- 
able also regarding the location of manufacturers, 
buyers, sellers, importers and exporters of forest prod- 
ucts. Detailed information has been gathered re- 
garding the forms of raw material needed or avail- 
aple at various establishments and the value of vari- 
ous products f. o. b. mill and at the principal markets. 

Records of lumber prices, secured in codperation 
with various lumber associations from mills through- 
out the country, were issued quarterly. : 

A directory of American sawmills was compiled in 
cooperation with the Department of Commerce, show- 
ing the kind of lumber cut by each mill, the forms 
and dimensions of its products, and the railroads over 
which the material is shipped. 

Steps were taken in cooperation with the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association to secure for the com- 
ing year statistics on the number of poles and ties 
and the amount of various other forest products pur- 
chased by the principal railroads, telephone and tele- 
graph companies. 

Data were compiled on the veneer, box and coop- 
erage industries and a preliminary report was published 
in codperation with the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers. This report furnished information of 
use to the industries and to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its investigations. of shipping contain- 
ers. It was also used by the American Society for 
Testing Materials in working out standards for ship- 
ping containers. 

The office of industrial investigations also enlarged 
its activities in codperation with various other 
branches of the Federal Government. A large amount 
of lumber was inspected for the Navy department, 
generally to determine whether it was up to grade. 
Specifications for grading hickory handles were pre- 
pared and adopted by the departments of Navy and 
War, and Panama Canal. 

A field study of southern pines in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, ,Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Missouri was conducted to determine 
the quality of wood grown in the various parts of 
the Southeast and the quality of lumber in the typical 
markets of the East and middle West. The work 
resulted in the collection of data of immediate practi- 
cal use in connection with the preparation of more 
satisfactory rules for grading structural timbers. 

A final report on the wood using industries of the 
United States is in preparation, in which combined 
data collected in the various studies throughout the 
country will appear by speties and by industries. 

In connection with the general lumber industry study 
now being carried on by the Forest Service, the office 
of industrial investigation has studied the adaptation 
of grading and manufacturing to consumers’ needs, 
particular attention being given to southern yellow 
pine and oak. Data were compiled also on the rela- 
nl values of oak logs in lumber, veneer, cooperage 
and ties. 





CONFER DAILY ON LUMBER INVESTIGATION 
SUMMARY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—Conferences are being 
held almost daily by officers of the Forest Service who 
participated in the work incident to the general investiga- 
tion of the American lumber industry, with a view to 
evolving the best possible summary of the results of the 
widespread inquiry. Chief Forester Graves frequently 
sits with his subordinates in these conferences, 

‘he expectation is that the general summary, which 
‘ill touch only the high spots for the entire country, 
vill be completed early in May. It must then be gone 
or carefully by Secretary of Agriculture Houston, who 
is taking a keen interest in the work because of the vast 
‘mportance of the industry affected. Later the summary 
will be discussed with Commissioner Parry and other 
members of the Federal Trade Commission. 

_'n the ordinary course of events, it will hardly reach 
the publie printer before early June, when the heaviest 
"sh from Congress will be on at the Government Printing 
Oilice, necessarily taking preference and crowding other 
‘etter aside to a large extent. Forest Service officials, 
‘owever, are confident the summary will be ready for 
‘Ustribution some time in July. 

_ ‘teanwhile, having completed the general summary, the 
Novest Service experts will turn out as rapidly as possible 
detailed reports covering various section: of the country 
“uc different branches of the industry. 

‘he Federal Trade Commission is waiting on the Forest 
“crvice report for the reason that its investigation of 
‘ast year was intended only to supplement that of the 
Forest Service, on which the commission is depending for 
detailed information. 


8 





on Towa Forestry & Conservation Society will ask 
"ederal aid for the creation of a national park in north- 
eastern Towa along the Mississippi River. The move- 
ment has already been started in Congress. 














Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








RULES OF PRACTICE ARE AMENDED 


Commission Orders Rate Compilations and Statements 
Be Filed Prior to Hearings 





WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today formally announced a_pro- 
posed amendment to Rules III and XIII, requiring the 
submission of rate compilations and tabulated statements 
at the time complaints are filed and limiting the time 
within which carriers may file tabulated statements. 

The commission says: 

The commission has become convinced that no adequate 
analysis of rate compilations or tabulated statements offered 
as exhibits can ordinarily be made at the hearing of a 
case when such rate compilations or tabulated statements 
have not been filed and served prior to that time. It is 
therefore proposed to amend the rules of practice so as to 
require the filing and service of rate compilations and tabu- 
lated statements in advance of the hearing. Before adopt- 
ing such an amendment the commission desires to test its 
practicability and requests that such compilations or tabu- 
lated statements be filed as though the amendments shown 
below were now in effect. The commission further requests 
that its attention be directed to situations in which the 
proposed requirements are found objectionable. 

Proposed Amendment to Rule III 

To each complaint must be attached a descriptive list 
of such rate compilations and tabulated statements as 
are filed therewith in accordance with rule XIII, as 
amended. 

Proposed Amendment to Rule XIlll 

All rate compilations and tabulated statements which 
the complainant intends to offer in evidence must be 
filed with the commission at the time the complaint 
is filed, and any compilations and statements which the 
defendant desires to submit in answer thereto must be 
filed with the commission within thirty days  there- 
after. Similar data in rebuttal must be filed with the 
commission fifteen days after the service of the tabu- 
lations filed by the defendants. 

In investigation and suspension cases the respondents 
must file with the commission all rate compilations and 
tabulated statements which they intend to offer in evi- 
dence within fifteen days from the date of service of 
the suspension order upon their agents in Washington. 
Protestants must file any compilations or statements 
they desire to submit in answer thereto within thirty 
days thereafter. Similar data in rebuttal must be filed 
with the commission fifteen days after the service of 
the tabulations filed by the protestants. These periods 
will not be extended except upon application to the 
commission and for good cause shown, 

Five copies of all compilations and statements _re- 
ferred to in the two preceding paragraphs must be filed 
with the commission, and the commission will supply 
three copies thereof to opposing counsel upon request. 
In special cases the commission may require additional 
copies to be furnished. 

Except where such compilations and statements are 
filed with the complaint, a notice describing such com- 
pilations and statements must be served upon all ad- 
verse parties. 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission finds 
that the Vacherie Cypress Company and the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, both of New Orleans, are entitled 
to small reparation awards on account of the misrouting 
of a ecarload of cypress lath from Vacherie, La., to 
Youngstown, Ohio, and a carload of cypress lumber from 
Plaquemine, La., to Washington Court House, Ohio. The 
commission finds that the shipments were misrouted: by 
the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad and its con- 
nections. 

The commission today handed down supplemental or- 
ders in fourth section orders No. 4960 and 5322—rates 
from Ohio River crossings and export rates from Ohio 
River crossings, issued June 5, 1915, and January 4, 
1916. In the. original orders the commission sought to 
equalize export rates from Cincinnati, Louisville and 
other Ohio River crossings to Gulf ports for export with 
rates from the same points to Atlantic ports. Certain 
carriers north of the Ohio River entered vigorous pro- 
tests against proportionals on the basis prescribed. Con- 
sequently, the commission has agreed to hear further 
argument, both oral and by briefs, on the question of 
the propriety and legality of its orders. The carriers 
north of the river insisted that the basis prescribed by 
the commission created fourth section violations for 
which they were in no way responsible. All interested 
parties are directed to file opening briefs on or before 
May 1 and reply briefs on or before May 12. Oral 
argument is set for May 15 in the hearing room of the 
commission in this city. 

The commission has issued an order suspending until 
August 8 certain schedules in Intercolonial Railway 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 706, which provide for increases from 
vo to 2% cents a 100 pounds in rates applicable on 
woodpulp in carloads from Canadian points to various 
destinations in New York State located on the New 
York Central lines, and to a few points in New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

In another order the commission has suspended until 
October 8 the operation of tariffs filed by the Louisville 
& Nashville, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, and 
Tennessee Central railroads, naming increased switching 
charges at Nashville, Tenn. 

The suspended tariffs provide for a charge of $7.50 
a ear for the switching of freight by the ‘‘ Nashville 
Terminals’’ of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Provision is also made in the suspended 


tariffs for the absorption of such switching charge by 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway on traffic received from 
or delivered by those carriers to the Nashville terminals. 
The operation of same was suspended from December 
10, 1915, until April 8, 1916, by orders previously en- 
tered in the same docket. 

A complaint has been filed by the Page & Hill Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, Minn., attacking the reasonable- 
ness of a rate of 41 cents a 100 pounds on a ecarload 
shipment of posts from Boy River, Minn., to Arnegard, 
N. D. The complainant states that the Great Northern 
and Soo Line should have charged not more than 39 
cents, and asks $43.72 reparation. 

The commission issued an order suspending from 
May 1 until August 29 schedules of tariffs stating in- 
creased rates via the lake-and-rail route. This is the 
first supplemental order issued by the commission in 
this case. A hearing on the lawfulness of the proposed 
rates will be held before Examiner La Roe at Chicago, 
beginning April 28. The tariffs involved were filed by 
the Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central, Erie, Lehigh 
Valley and various other railroads. 





CONFER ON UNIFORM BILL OF LADING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—Examiner Satterfield of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission held a series of 
conferences beginning Monday with representatives of 
the carriers’ and shippers’ organizations in regard to the 
uniform bill of lading. While most of the time was 
devoted to a discussion of the merchandise features, 
inland export bills of lading also were discussed. Exam- 
iner Satterfield had been holding a series of formal hear- 
ings on the subject, but reached a point where he felt 
informal conferences would be more productive. The 
shippers and carriers have agreed on certain features and 
the conferences, in part at least, were designed to develop 
the extent of this agreement. 

Commissioner Clements addressed the thirty or forty 
men in attendance, saying he hoped the attorneys present 
would not be overly exact in insisting upon the retention 
of provisions simply because they may believe they are 
giving away something. He asked them to assent to 
changes unless they knew of some particular reason why 
they should not do so. 

Perhaps chaos would be the right word to use in 
attempting to describe the conference during the discus- 
sion of close points. Certainly chaos was the most dis- 
tinguishing feature. The conferences were a continuation 
of the spring meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, held in Baltimore last week. The league is 
deeply interested in the Pomerene bill, which has twice 
passed the Senate and been held up in the House. This 
bill-of-lading bill is now pending in the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, and Chairman Adam- 
son of that committee has publicly announced that it 
will not be acted upon at this session of Congress, not 
having been included in the so-called legislative program. 

Headed by H. G. Wilson, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
members of that organization called at the White House 
and urged President Wilson to use his good offices on 
behalf of the bill-of-lading bill, telling the President 
its enactment into law would be of substantial benefit to 
both shippers and carriers. The President listened with 
apparent sympathy, saying he was anxious to see legisla- 
tion enacted which would accomplish what officers of the 
Traffic League believe the Pomerene bill would accom- 
plish. 





CHARGE RATE DISCRIMINATION BY STEAM- 
SHIP LINES 


NEw Or.eEans, La., April 10.—Special Examiner Wat- 
kins of the Interstate Commerce Commission opened a 
hearing at the St. Charles Hotel this morning on the 
application of the Southern Pacific Company to continue 
the joint operation of its railroad and steamship lines, 
without Federal control of the rates for its water lines. 
The principal hearing on this question was held at New 
York some weeks ago. The supplemental hearing here 
was ordered at the request of New Orleans interests, 
which seek to place before the commission sundry alleged 
discriminations by the Southern Pacific steamship lines 
against this port. The local people do not directly op- 
pose the continuance of joint operation, but they do con- 
tend that rate discriminations against New Orleans 
should be corrected and prevented. The Southern Pacific 
holds a monopoly of the New Orleans-New York steam- 
ship service, and efforts to establish competing lines have 
failed. It is freely conceded that a fairly efficient service 
is supplied, but the showing of alleged discriminations 
is apparently intended to illustrate the contention that 
an unregulated monopoly, however efficient, is not a bless- 
ing unmixed. 

Sharp differences of opinion are revealed regarding the 
bearing of the Panama Canal Act upon the question. 
That statute provides that the commission may permit 
continued joint operation of rail and steam lines. It is 
argued in some quarters that where such permission is 
granted, the regulation and control of steamship rates 
of the lines involved is automatically vested in the com- 
mission. The Southern Pacific people contend that the 


commission may permit the continuance of the service 
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exactly as it is now operated, leaving the water lines 
free from rate regulation, and that is what they ask. 
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NO DECISION ON INTERSTATE FREIGHTS 


San Francisco, Cau., April 8—The hearings that 
have been held before the State railroad commission dur- 
ing a number of months, with the object of assist- 
ing the shippers, have reached a deadlock, as far as the 
interstate lumber freight rate situation is concerned. 
The lumber producers, with the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce and all other shippers allied against the 
railroad companies operating in California, have been 
trying to secure rates that would be equitable. The 
Southern Pacific Company, acting for its carriers, pre- 
pared an elaborate proposed schedule of rates to cover 
the entire State business. Months were consumed in 
the preparation of this tariff, which was expected to 
eliminate the alleged discriminations and inconsistencies. 
At the hearing held on March 27 in this city it de- 
veloped that not one of the representatives of the job- 
bing. and producing interests wholly approved of the 
proposed tariff. Seth Mann, of the traffic bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce, said: ‘‘It will increase three 
times as many rates as it will decrease.’’ 

While in the main the producers will be satisfied with 


an equality of rates from the mills to consuming points, 
they are waiting to see how the future adjustments, to 
be made to equalize the situation among the jobbers in 
the various districts, will affect their interests. The 
railroad commissioners have taken the subject under 
advisement and will hold another hearing on May 4. 
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SHIPPERS EAST OF RIVER SURE OF VICTORY 


MonTGOMERY, ALA., April 12.—Before the yellow pine 
shippers east of the river left Montgomery last Saturday 
for their home they expressed themselves as being well 
satisfied with the evidence brought out at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing, which adjourned Friday, 
after railroad officials testified in rebuttal to the evidence 
introduced at the: Memphis (Tenn.) hearing. J. H. 
Eddy, who was instrumental in getting the attorney- 
examiner, A. R. Mackey, to come to Montgomery, said 
he felt sure the commission at Washington would not 
allow the increase of one cent on yellow pine lumber 
from territory east of the river to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. 

The last day of the hearing was consumed with the 
evidence of the officials of the various railroads which 
contemplate putting into effect soon the one-cent in- 
increase. Representatives of the shippers west of the 


river were granted the privilege of introducing evidence 
in rebuttal to that heard in Memphis three weeks avo, 
The west side shippers are convinced that the rate on 
yellow pine from this territory should be the same as 
that charged west of the river. 





SOUTHERN CARRIERS PROPOSE HIGHER RATH#S 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 8.—Practically the most 
serious problem that the lumbermen in Georgia have 
ever been called on to face is the proposed advance hy 
all of the railroads in the State on intrastate shipments 
of lumber that will increase the rates on that coim- 
modity from 50 to 60 percent. 

The Georgia carriers, known as class D roads, which 
class includes every railroad in the State, have peti- 
tioned the Georgia State Railroad Commission for per- 
mission to revise the rates upward on all commodities 
between all points in Georgia. This petition will be 
heard at Atlanta June 26. So serious is the matter in- 
volved and such a mighty protest has been aroused in 
consequence that C. M. Candler, chairman of the Georgia 
State Railroad Commission, has called a meeting for 
May 10 at Atlanta of the railroad commissions of every 
southern State, at which time Mr. Candler will advo- 
cate a close association of these southern railroad com- 
missions to meet all vital issues on a common ground. 





Direct Results 








Although I am supposed (and I use the word ‘‘sup- 
posed’’ advisedly) to read a paper on ‘*‘ Direct Results 
from Lumber Yard Advertising,’’ I feel that to tell you 
of some of the results we have obtained from this medium 
without first saying something about the methods used to 
obtain these results would be very much like a proposi- 
tion of ‘‘Here’s the Answer—What’s the Question.’’ 
So, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Dionne in his 
publicity work has lain stress on the salient fact that all 
the papers would be short. I want briefly to outline the 
one campaign of advertising I know anything about. 
And if what I say appears to you to be in the nature of 
a personal experience meeting, please remember that I 
can not talk about any one else’s results as I don’t know 
what they have been. 

You all remember how business was—or rather was not 
—in the spring of 1915. Everyone was very much more 
interested in the war and when it was going to end than 
they were in building, no one seemed to have any money 
and the lumber business absolutely ceased. Our company 
had a lot of perfectly good lumber yards, well managed, 
and the only criticism we had of them was that they 
were not selling anything, and when business dropped off 
with us to a point where we were confronted with the 
proposition of either selling lumber or turning our yards 
over to the local cemetery associations for burial, we de- 
cided to try the startling and revolutionary idea of spend- 
ing some money for advertising. In other words, go on 
the novel theory that a lumber yard was a mercantile 
establishment, and what was good for the dry goods, 
grocery, automobile and even the saloon business could 
not hurt a lumber yard very much. So as an experiment 
at two or our most defunct points we put in a complete 
stock of serviceable but low-priced lumber, and then com- 
menced to write ‘‘ads.’’ 


Try Real Instructive Advertising 


This was something new to us. Do not misunderstand 
me; we thought we had written advertisements before— 
lots of them. They usually consisted of a space about 
three inches high and four wide, containing such classic 
and standard phrases as ‘‘Let Us Figure Your Bill,’’ 
‘‘Headquarters for all Kinds of Building Material,’’ 
‘<Best Lumber for Least Money’’ and the rest of the 
phrases that precedent had taught us were the real and 
regular stuff in lumber yard advertising and that any- 
thing else was socialistic. 

Then, too, I was once in the wholesale business and 
advertised then, and here let me digress long enough to 
state that during the time I was a wholesaler I was 
tackled for advertising by almost every trade paper in 
the country, and their sole argument was that we ought 
take space with them because they were doing more for 
the lumber business generally than any other journal, and 
referred to the campaigns they had carried on in the 
benefit of the lumber trade, but I have not the faintest 
recollection of one of them ever asking for an ‘‘ad’’ 
on the business basis that our company would benefit in 
the least by taking it—they were the only ones to get 
any benefit. So no wonder, when they asked for the copy 
we wanted run, I just gave them a letter head and told 
them to run that. Consequently we advertised very ex- 
tensively who the officers of the company were, our cap- 
italization, and a lot of other facts of no interest in the 
world to anyone but ourselves. I mention all these things 
to show that we knew a lot about advertising, but this 
time we changed our methods somewhat and instead of 
seeing how small a space we could get out on, we en- 
deavored to get as much space as we could and still leave 
the editor room for letters from his country correspond- 
ents. We took pages and half pages and told people in 
big black-faced type an inch high that could be read 
across the street that we had certain items of lumber 
which we would sell them at certain prices, and suggested 
in these advertisements uses to which this material could 
be put. In other words we were trying, for a change, 


* Address delivered before annual meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas at Dallas, April 
11-13. 


From Retail Yard Advertising 


[By J. H. Cooke, Vice President Southland Lumber Company, Houston, Tex. ] 


merchandising instead of ‘‘running a lumber yard.’’ 
And I verily believe that if we had not done this adver- 
tising at our yards at that time we would not have sold 
enough to pay salaries, as nearly 90 percent of the goods 
we sold were the heavily advertised items. We have in- 
troduced this heavy advertising at all of our yards, and 
it has shown us results at every point right from the 
jump—not weeks after or months after but as soon as 
the papers containing the ‘‘ads’’ were out. 


Results of Advertising Shown in Sales 


I am not going to give you a lot of dry figures as to 
what advertising has done at certain yards, because 
statistics are very uninteresting things—and then, too, 
that would be telling—but when I say that some of our 
yards have shown an increase in sales of as much as 
$20,000 a year from $600 a year spent in advertising, and 
have shown profits in line with the increased sales, I be- 
lieve I am saying something that is interesting and show- 
ing that we got results. 

It is about the most fascinating business proposition 
I ever had anything to do with to advertise certain items 
of lumber on Monday,and on Tuesday see on your sales 
sheets where they are hauling these advertised items out 
of the yard. I believe that one reason why this adver- 
tising has been so effective is that it has been a step in 
the direction—just a short step—of dispelling somewhat 
the cloud of mystery which to the average consumer sur- 
rounds the purchase of a bill of lumber, because it offers 
him a definite article at a definite price. A banker and 
merchant, a man of affairs in a small town, told me a 
few weeks ago that he never had bought a bill of lumber 
in his life that he did not feel he had been skinned in 
the transaction somewhere because he could not check 
up the deal. 


Give Customers Chance to Check Value and Price 

A farmer drives in your yard and tells you he wants 
12 pieces 1x12-16 boxing; 12 pieces O. G. battens; 8 
seantlings, 20 feet; 5 pieces lathing, 12 feet; and about 
15 pounds of nails. You ask him what grade he wants 
(instead of finding out for what purpose he wants the 
stuff and then you telling him what he ought to have). 
You load his wagon, he asks you how much it is. You 
say ‘‘Wait a minute—I’ve got to figure this.’’ Then 
you get a big piece of paper and a pencil and to him 
make a lot of mysterious figures for awhile, then go back 
over the figures and finally tell him he owes you $12.80. 
As he is paying the money, Mr. Customer wants to show 
some interest in the trade so he asks what you charged 
him for the boxing and you say $32.50 a thousand. He 
does not realize or think that he only got 192 feet of 
boxing that cost him $6.25, but that $32.52 a thousand 
sticks in his mind and he tells you how he remembers 
when he was a boy that ‘‘Paw got better lumber than 
that at the mills for $12’’ and that lumber sure is high. 
The only part of it he remembers is that $32.50, and 
when his neighbor comes over to see what he is build- 
ing, he asks ‘‘ What did you have to pay for that lum- 
ber?’’ and he tells him $32.50 and Friend Neighbor 
thinks to himself—‘‘T can’t afford to do any building— 
lumber is too high.’’ The 15 pounds of nails is the only 
item where he is sure he got what he paid for, as he saw 
you put 15 pounds on the scales and he can figure that 
fifteen pounds of nails at 5 cents a pound is 75 cents. 

Would not the average lumberman feel rather confused 
if he went in to buy a couple of collars and on asking the 
price was told that collars were $18 a gross? He would 
have to figure what part of a gross he bought or else 
trust that the clerk was figuring correctly. It’s much 
more simple to be told they are two for a quarter, and I 
believe that some day lumber is going to be sold by the 
piece, and when a man comes in your place of business 
and wants a price of 1x12-16 you will tell him 52 cents 
each and if he puts ten on his wagon, he knows as well 
as you do that he owes you $5.20. Here is a price list 
gotten out by a very active lumber mail order house. 
Does it say this lumber will cost so much per thousand? 
No, you bet it does not. It says that a 2x4-18 No. 1 will 
cost 34 cents, a No. 2 31 cents and 6x6-12 96 cents each, 
and so on right down the line. And when the consumer 





sees those prices he feels more at home because he knows 
he can check the transaction as well as the man he is 
buying from. 


Building and Improvement Need Encouraging 


But to get back to my subject—retail lumber yard ad- 
vertising, to get results, should be based on the theory 
that there are on deposit in the banks thousands of idle 
dollars and the advertising if properly handled will put 
a lot of them into improvements. A man living on the 
eighth floor of a steam heated apartment house in the 
city doubtless has very little use for lumber. But did 
you ever drive out to a friend’s house on Sunday after- 
noon that he didn’t finally start in after showing you 
his garden, or his Rhode Island reds, and tell you where 
he was going to build a sleeping porch, or an ell on his 
house and show you just where he was going to bring 
it to? Every man who owns a home has these building 
ideas in his mind. Indefinite, perhaps, but there, and 
when that man is confronted all the time with lumber 
and building material advertisements he is going to 
decide finally to have that work done, and advertising 
should have just that idea in mind. 


Contrasts Lumber and Automobile Salesmanship 


A great many of you gentlemen—mostly the manufac- 
turers—have automobiles, and others of you—mostly re- 
tailers—have Fords. Do you think you would have 
bought your ear if the automobile people had waited un- 
til you found you had to have one and then courteously 
waited until you got good and ready and asked each dealer 
for a bid, and then bought it where it was cheapest? Yet 
that is the way lumber is sold. How many houses in your 
town have been built as a result of salesmanship or where 
the lumber dealer had anything to do with encouraging 
the owner to build it? Alone in his solitude the pros- 
pective builder is allowed to ponder on his ideas—no lum- 
ber salesman being impolite enough to hurry him—until 
finally he decides that it is no use waiting any longer, 
that his family has outgrown the old place and a new 
one is necessary. I sometimes wonder where the lumber 
business would be without nature. Nature grows the 
trees from which lumber is made and then increases 
families so that there is demand for it in the finished 
state. 

I know that a demand can be created for lumber, be- 
cause a man who bought several tenant houses from us 
told me that he would have built them sooner but he 
thought lumber was too high until he read our advertise- 
ments. One man came to our yard, took a load of ad- 
vertised flooring and stored it under the house until he 
could use it for fear the bargain would get away from 
him. Right around the first of the year when we were 
busy with inventories and statements we did not give 
our advertising the attention it should have had and 
our business slipped off. We started the campaign again 
with renewed vigor and almost instantly we could see in- 
creased sales. Really it looks like some kind of magic; 
and another thing—it is not your competitors’ business 
you are taking but business you have produced. Any 
advertising that has as its motive the taking of business 
from your competitor is in my opinion money thrown 
away. ; 

In conclusion I want to say that I know from expert 
ence that the lumberman who is willing to invest a few 
hundred dollars in printer’s ink in any kind of well 
thought out advertising; “shove out his money and take 
a chance on the returns; who does not expect to harvest 
his crop until he has planted it, and hoed it, or in other 
words get results before he invests; who will give 
his advertising the same consideration as he does other 
vital parts of his business, as the mail order houses 40, 
and will then back up his advertising to the letter with 
the goods and the service, and use reasonable business 
judgment, can not help but increase his sales and his 
profits; be a factor in improving the community in which 
he lives, and make a success out of his business. He 
may accomplish all these things without advertising, but 
every dollar he spends for advertising can be considered 
as just so much money paid out as insurance that he will. 
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TEXANS HOLD A ROUSING CONVENTION 


Fifteen Hundred Attend State Association’s Annual Meeting—Trade Extension, Community 
Development and Service Discussed and Furthered—Gathering Sets New Records 


Dauuas, TEx., April 11.—With practically the whole 
State feeling the beneficial effects of heavy rains that 
have broken a long continued drouth and assured another 
big crop year, lumbermen generally feel that good busi- 
ness in their line is certain for the balance of the year 
throughout this great commonwealth, a feeling that was 
apparent among the hundreds of retailers who gathered 
in this city today for the opening session of the thirtieth 
annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas. The year just passed has been a year of achieve- 
ment in this association, officers and members alike work- 
ing faithfully to make this the best year in the associa- 
tion’s history. With ‘‘service’’ as its watchword the 
association has won a place in the hearts of the retail 
lumbermen of Texas never before attained and has made 
the average retail lumberman a better merchant and a 
better citizen than he had ever dreamed of becoming 
before having felt the quickening impulses set in motion 
by this new cooperative association effort. Community 
development and real service to the consumer have 
brought about a transformation and the association is 
stronger today than ever in its history. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


Circled completely by a row of practical exhibits, each 
carrying a message to the practical lumberman, and dec- 
orated profusely with the Stars and Stripes, the com- 
modious billiard hall of the Oriental Hotel presented a 
brilliant scene when the more than 1,500 lumbermen and 
visitors were called to order by President T. W. Grif- 
fiths, perhaps the youngest lumberman who has ever 
occupied that responsible position, and whose virile ad- 
ministration has imparted new life and vigor to associa- 
tion effort. He introduced Mayor Henry D. Lindsley, 
who briefly weleomed the lumbermen to Dallas, taking 
occasion to say that no other body of men have done so 
much to build up Texas as have the lumbermen and that 
no convention means more to Dallas than that of the 
lumbermen. 

Courtly, suave and gracious, as always, former Presi- 
dent George C. Vaughan, of San Antonio, responded 
to the address of welcome in behalf of the lumbermen 
and in doing so reminded the convention that cities 
and towns of Texas are getting away from politics and 
are electing business men as their mayors, in this respect 
Dallas having set a shining example. 


President Describes Work of the Last Year 


In his annual address President T. W. Griffiths, of 
Dallas, told of the work officials of the association 
are doing to build up the association and dwelt es- 
pecially on the prospects, saying that lumbermen are 
just beginning to appreciate the benefits of codpera- 
tion. He then referred to the fact that the Govern- 
ment is abandoning its antagonism to business and 
through the workings of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, under the able leadership of Chairman Edward 
N. Hurley, is seeking to help business instead of 
hindering it. The speaker said that officers of the 
association are trying to make the convention differ- 
ent from others by giving thought-provoking material. 

In all its branches the lumber business is changing 
wonderfully for the better. Manufacturers are draw- 
ing closer to consumers through retailers. Formerly, 
said President Griffiths, manufacturers knew what 
was best for them to get out of the log and it re- 
mained for dealers to take what they could get and 
dispose of it to consumers. As a result substitute 
agents came and out-argued the dealers into taking 
something that was apparently ‘‘just as good,’’ and 
in which they could get the needed help in selling. 
Soon dealers found themselves almost out of the lum- 
ber business while their yards resembled department 
stores. 

The speaker expressed his pleasure over the ‘‘Let’s 
Get Together’’ spirit into which both dealers and 
manufacturers entered and then paid tribute to the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association as the 
pioneer in this movement. About November 2, 1915, 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association in- 
vited officers of several retail associations to be its 
guests in New Orleans at a meeting of the grading 
rules committee for the purpose of revising rules so 
they would be more easily adapted to consumers’ 
needs. The Southern Pine Association also requested 
that committees from several retail associations be 
sent to visit some of the pine mills in order to see 
the grading and manufacturing and to make sug- 
gestions. 

President Griffiths referred to the advertising cam- 
paigns being conducted by differest manufacturers’ 
associations, campaigns that are gradually winning 
hack to lumber trade what belongs to it, which has 
been made possible by codperation. He then asked 
retailers what they had been doing to help lumber 
trade and urged that each make a resolution to go 
home and do his part by talking lumber, advertising 
lumber and selling lumber. 

_The speaker invited each member to bring up for 
discussion any problem, question or proposition that 
he would like to discuss or hear discussed. President 
Griffiths thanked the secretary for his good work and 
his hearty eodperation. He then urged the members 








to support the Lumbermen’s Underwriters, an organi- 
zation affiliated with the association, and thanked the 
officers, directors and individual members of the asso- 
ciation for their loyal support. 


Treasurer’s Report Shows Bills Paid and Balance on 
Hand 

The report of Treasurer R. M. Farrar, of Houston, 
showed receipts for the current year amounting to 
$3,692.17, disbursements amounting to $2,426.63 and 
a balance on hand in bank of $1,365.54 with all bills 
to date paid. The dues for the current year from 
142 enrolled yards are not yet collected, but last year 
out of 585 yards enrolled all but sixteen paid their 
dues. Last year the membership roll was increased 
by forty-eight yards. 


The Secretary’s Report 


In presenting his annual report Secretary J. C. Dionne 
told of the new paths that had been blazed in association 


work in Texas and showed the retailers ways in which- 


they could become in their towns a vital force for the 
upbuilding of town and community and put the retail 
lumber business on a higher plane than ever before 
attained. 

The secretary spoke on association activities, especially 
along the line of trade extension and publicity work. He 
said the association is now thoroughly equipped to assist 
its members practically and forcefully along the follow- 
ing lines: Community development, trade extension, bet- 
ter publicity, better advertising, better salesmanship, 
new methods of getting business, greater efficiency, 
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better information and better merchandising generally. 

In discussing the progress made in trade extension 
in the lumber industry during the last year, he said 
he had long maintained that it was the business and 
duty of the manufacturer to create a demand by the 
consumer for his product through the retail dealer and 
that it was the business and duty of the retail lumber 
dealer to codperate with the manufacturer in fulfilling 
and developing this work. He praised the trade ex- 
tension work done by the Southern Pine Association 
and other lumber manufacturing organizations follow- 
ing its lead, and credited the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association with being the pioneer in 
national lumber publicity. Every lumber manufac- 
turing association is now soliciting the codperation 
of the retail lumberman, he said, in the making and 
changing of the grading rules best to suit the needs 
of the retail trade. He mentioned the conference of 
lumber secretaries at Chicago called by the Southern 
Pine Association for the purpose of receiving: prac- 
tical suggestions for trade-creating codperation be- 
tween the dealers and the Southern Pine Association. 

The association service bulletin, which had formerly 
been issued spasmodically, is now a regular monthly 
periodical. The association has arranged with an ar- 
chitect to draw original plans for the exclusive use 
of the association of various practical buildings, one 
plan for each monthly issue of the bulletin, beginning 
with April. Each plan will be accompanied by a lum- 
ber bill and full building directions. During the last 
three months, Mr. Dionne said, the association distributed 
among its members more than 10,000 retail building 
helps and it was in position to furnish the retailers 
with a cut of any building plan for use in local news- 
paper advertising. He urged the members to take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunities by codperating 
with the lumber manufacturers in this great trade ex- 
tension and publicity work. 

He said the number of members of the association 
had increased this year from 585 to 635, despite the 


fact that a number of members had gone out of 
business. 

In closing Secretary Dionne offered some helpful 
recommendations as to how the lumber dealer could 
extend his trade. He told how important it is for the 
lumberman to have his yard in good shape and asked, 
‘*TIs your office a place in which you are proud to 
bring a lady who wants a home, and wants to look 
over your plans, pictures, and suggestions for home 
building? Is there anything in your office to catch the 
eye of the building prospect when he or she enters, 
and to create an idea at once of an attractive home?’’ 
He also spoke of the importance of the retailer keeping 
his house well and tastefully painted, as it speaks well 
for his taste as a building expert. On the question of ad- 
vertising, he said, ‘‘ Advertise something specific and 
put a price on it, and keep on advertising, and don’t 
be surprised if the local newspaper man has nerve 
enough to charge you for the space. Pay the bill and 
keep on advertising, and you will find in the end that 
you have made a good investment, and that the re- 
turns are manifold and real.’’ He also emphasized 
the importance of the retailer doing his full share in 
the matter of building up his community. 


Community Development 

‘*Community Development and the Lumber Dealer’’ 
was the subject of an address by C. H. Flato, jr., of 
Kingsville, vice president of the association. That this 
subject had such an important place on the program and 
that the speaker was given an ovation at its close are 
the best evidences of the intense interest manifested in a 
subject that a few years ago received but scant atten- 
tion from the lumber dealer. And no man in Texas is 
better equipped to discuss this subject than is Mr. 
Flato, who is a leader in that work in southwest Texas. 
Discussing his adoption of a plan book, Mr. Flato said 
that when this had been adopted by his concern he 
called in all the employees and went over the plans so 
thoroughly with them that any one of them could intel- 
ligently discuss plans with a customer. He then called 
in all the contractors and in a conference impressed upon 
them the importance of building homes, not simply 
houses, and thus enlisted their interest and codperation. 
He told of methods by which he keeps in constant touch 
with the farmers and their needs and interests them in 
community development work. 

Mr. Flato described the growth of Kleberg County 
from a population of less than 100 white people in 
1904 to the present population of 5,500 people in Kings- 
ville and 10,000 in Kleberg County, with 1,100 children 
of school age, requiring twenty-seven teachers, in 
the Kingsville independent school district alone. The 
success of this community he attributed to the codper- 
ative and unselfish spirit of the bankers and business 
men and farmer business men. He spoke of the work 
done by the City Commercial Club and of the organi- 
zation later of a County Commercial Club, in which 
he took a leading part, for the purpose of enlisting 
the support of the farmers in community development. 
Now almost every man in Kleberg County belongs to ° 
the club and the membership also includes a number 
of ladies who take an active part in the work of the 
club. 

‘“¢The farmer,’’ Mr. Flato said, ‘‘will help you build 
better roads, develop better schools and do as much 
to improve rural conditions, and in fact anything 
else that will tend to make good citizenship, as any 
man you can find in the community.’’ It is primarily 
up to the bankers and business men of the community 
to take the lead, however. He declared that one of 
the most important factors in rural development is 
the giving of scientific advice to the farmer business 
man through the county farm demonstrator. To bring 
out more clearly this work of codperative idea and 
community development plans, Mr. Flato presented 
a drawing called ‘‘The Young Giant,’’ picturing the 
rapid stride of Kleberg County in community progress. 
In closing Mr. Flato urged those present to get into 
the activities of their communities, to cut out the ‘‘Oh, 
I am satisfied’’ attitude and get into the ‘‘nothing 
too good for my town and community.’’ 

At this point President Griffith announced that a few 
minutes would be devoted to a revival meeting to be 
conducted by Secretary Dionne, and that an invitation 
would be extended to dealers present to join the associa- 
tion. A blackboard was brought out on which to enter 
an honor roll containing names of new members and in 
a few minutes, as a result of Secretary Dionne’s unique 
appeal, fourteen new members were enrolled. 


Plan Book Systems and Building Service for Retailers 


F. L. Hillger, of San Antonio, spoke on ‘‘Plan Book 
Systems and Modern Building Service for the Retail 
Lumber Dealer.’’ An experience during the hard times 
of 1913, 1914 and 1915, opened Mr. Hillger’s eyes to the 
importance of plan book systems. In San Antonio lum- 
bermen lend a great deal of money and material to build 
homes and take liens as security. During the three dull 
years Mr. Hillger’s firm had to take back many of these 
houses, which were mostly well built and averaged well 
with the homes that ordinarily gave satisfactory service, 
although they were not particularly attractive. In spite 
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of the fact that the company bought at a reasonably low 
price, it was unable to sell them except at a sacrifice. 
During these years the company had a customer who 
built houses continually and invariably sold them before 
they were completed. This attracted Mr. Hillger’s at- 
tention and investigating the cause of the customer’s 
success, he found that the houses were modern in every 
respect and finished in every detail so as to make every 
appeal to the purchaser, while the houses which the com- 
pany had to sell made no appeal. 

The speaker then called attention to the success at- 
tained by department store managers and automobile 
salesmen by continually offering products of new beauty 
and attractiveness and by displaying them to the best 
advantage. Instead of selling lumber by the thousand 
feet, which means nothing to women, the real home 
builders, Mr. Hillger urges that the lumbermen try to sell 
homes that will have a direct appeal to women and 
families and for this purpose have attractive well worked 
out plan systems. A statement that ‘‘a sink improperly 
placed in an average size kitchen causes eight unnecessary 
steps, which in twelve months means a useless walk of 
thirty-two miles’’ appeals to a woman and attracts her 
interest. The success of a retailer’s efforts in this direc- 
tion will depend largely upon the beauty and attractive- 
ness of the homes he builds and the retailer must im- 
press upon the customers that a square box can be made 
and ealled a home, but that he is trying to build some- 
thing that will have an appeal as a thing of beauty and 
will grow upon them and be a pride to them throughout 
the years. 

Committee Appointments 


Following Mr. Hillyer’s address President Griffiths 
announced the appointment of committees as follows: 

Nominations—J. M. Rockwell, Houston, chairman; W. S. 
Howell, Bryan; J. F. Barnes, Lampasas, 

Resolutions—C. H. Flato, jr., Kingsville, chairman; N. C. 
Iloyt, Houston; Lee Dewey, Waco. 

Memorials—E. H. Lingo, Denison, chairman; Willard Bur- 
ton, Fort Worth; George C. Vaughan, San Antonio. 

To visit pine mills—J. M. Richenstein, chairman; J. S. 
Pool, W. I. Barnes. 

The morning session then adjourned. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


‘*The Texas Lien Law’’ was the first question taken 
up at the afternoon session and a paper on that subject 
by H. E. Spafford, of Dallas, secretary of the Texas 
Material Men’s Association, brought out a lively dis- 
cussion that evidenced the deep interest manifested by 
the dealers in this all important question. After giving 
a brief outline of the history of len laws, Mr. Spaffora 
quoted the following from the Texas constitution ot 
1876: 

Art. 16, Section 37. Mechanics, artisans and material 
men of every class shall have a lien upon the building and 
articles made or repaired by them, for the value ot their 
labor done thereon, or material furnished therefor; and the 
legislature shall provide by law tor the speedy and efficient 
eniorcement of said liens. 

The speaker next quoted from chapter 2 of the laws 
as amended in 1895 as follows: 

Article 5623.—Any person, firm, or corporation, who may 
furnish any material to any contractor, sub-contractor, 
ugent, or receiver to be used in the erection of any house, 
building, or improvement, or to repair any house, building 
or improvement, or to construct or repair any railroad, or 
its properties, by giving written notice to the owner or his 
agent of such house, building or improvement, or the rail- 
road company, its agent or receiver, of each and every item 
iurnished, and by showing how much there is due and un 
paid on each bill of lumber or material furnished by said 
ljumberman, corporation, or material man under said con- 
tract, or at any time within ninety days after the indebted- 
ness shall have accrued, may fix and secure the lien pro- 
vided for in this chapter as to the material furnished at the 
time or subsequent to the giving of the written notice above 
provided for by filing in the office of the county clerk of the 
county in which such property is situated, and, if it be a 
railroad company, in any county through which its road may 
pass, an itemized account of his or their claim, as provided 
in this article, and cause the same to be recorded in a book 
kept by the county clerk for that purpose; provided, that 
in no case shall the owner be compelled to pay a greater 
sum for or on account of labor performed or material, ma- 
chinery, fixtures and tools furnished as provided in this 
chapter than the price or sum stipulated in the original 
contract between such owner and the original contractor 
or builder of such house, building, fixtures, improvements or 
repairs. 

Mr. Spafford next called attention to the fact that 
the constitutional provision above quoted fixes the 
amount of the lien at the value of the material fur- 
nished, whereas the Texas legislative bodies provide 
that in no case shall the owner be compelled to pay 
a greater sum for or on account of labor performed or 
material, machinery, fixtures and tools furnished as 
provided in that chapter, than the price or sum stipu- 
lated in the original contract between such an owner 
and the original contractor or builder of such house, 
building, fixtures, improvements or repairs. In most 
cases where material men have suffered loss the value 
of the materials and labor incorporated in the work 
exceeds the contract price and they are thereby de- 
prived of the protection which the constitution gives. 
Mr. Spafford therefore, thinks that this statute con- 
travenes the constitutional provision. 

Article 5623 remained on statute books from the 
time of its amendment in 1895 to 1915 when it was 
again amended. 

The new law is known as ‘‘Senate Bill No. 79’’ and 
became effective June 19, 1915. The most important 
features of this law were taken from the lien law of 
Louisiana, which is conceded to have the best laws 
on the subject. Under this law two separate and 
distinet remedies are afforded the material men. One 
is the right to fix a lien on the property and the other 
is a right of action and recovery on the bond of the 








contractor. By giving written notice to the owner or 
his agent of each item of material furnished, and by 
showing how much is unpaid, the furnisher may within 
ninety days after such indebtedness accrues, fix and 
secure a lien on property of the owner. The owner is 
required to enter into a written contract with his 
contractor and file the contract with the county clerk 
and the owner is also required to take from his con- 
tractor before work begins, a good and sufficient bond 
for the performance of the contract and the payment 
of all concerned in the work. 

Suits on bonds required by the act can be brought 
in the county where the owner resides or where the 
building is situated and the defenses of the sureties 
are limited to such defenses as the principal on the 
bond could make. _ 

Considerable discussion has arisen among dealers as 
to the effect of section four of this law, which reads 
as follows: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to fix a greater 
liability against the owner than the price or sum stipulated 
to be paid in the contract between such owner and con- 
tractor. 

At first it appears that this section places an objec- 
tionable limitation on the owner’s liability, but care- 
ful study shows that the limitation contained in 
the old law quoted before has been eliminated in the 
new law. In the new law the words ‘‘in no case’’ 
are absent, and the limitation applies to provisions of 
that particular act and not to the provisions of the 
chapter on liens. The act does not fix the liability 
of the owner to his contractor and therefore section 
four can apply only to the owner’s liability to mate- 
rial men and laborers. 

The speaker said that the law is generally complied 
with throughout the State and even during the short 
time in which it has been effective it has proved its 
efficiency and has saved dealers thousands of dollars. 
In Dallas alone dealers saved more than $15,000 by 
the operation of this law. The new law has not yet 
been tested in courts, but it is improbable that large 
surety companies employing, as they do, expert law- 
yers would have paid out thousands of dollars in losses 
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had their counsel advised there was even a remote 
chance of avoiding liability. 


Tells How to Obtain Protection of Law 


Mr. Spafford next spoke of the steps necessary for 
a dealer to take in order to derive the full protection 
afforded by the law. At the time of the delivery of 
each bill of material he should serve upon the owner or his 
agent a statement of the account showing the several 
items and the amount due, and within ninety days 
after the account has accrued he should file in 
the office of the county clerk of the county in which 
the property is situated a sworn statement showing 
the several items, dates of sale, name of the contractor 
to whom sold and the amounts, description of the 
building or improvement in which the material was 
incorporated, the legal description of the real estate 
on which improvement was placed, the name of the 
owner thereof, together with a statement that a lien 
is claimed thereon. It is unnecessary to give formal 
notice in order to sue on any bond given, nor does 
the act itself fix any time within which suit shall be 
instituted, so that the statute of limitation governs. 

No lien rights can be obtained by material men on 
real estate constituting a homesead unless before be- 
ginning such work a mechanic’s lien is executed by 
the husband and wife and separately acknowledged by 
them as required by the State constitution. 

In conclusion the speaker said that these laws are 
not popular with bonding companies and if they are to 
remain on the statute books of Texas and be improved 
by succeeding legislative sessions, it is necessary that 
every dealer in building material lines actively support 
them. 

Tells Relation of Cypress to Retailers 


George E. Watson, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, 
La., spoke on the subject ‘‘Cypress and the Texas 
Lumber Dealer,’’ but before discussing this subject, 
he called attention to the fact apparent to those who 
attend many lumbermen’s conventions; namely, the 





desire and intention of all lumbermen to become bet- 
ter merchants. 

Lumber manufacturers, said Mr. Watson, are mak 
ing an effort such as they never before made to de 
velop markets for the production of their mills 
Proper lumber salesmanship depends upon two things. 
The first is to grade the material so that it will mee: 
the requirements of the ultimate consumer and th: 
second is to make the consumer desire the goods afte: 
they are properly made and graded to fit his uses 
The great difficulty with nearly all manufacturers i; 
that they do not come in contact with the ultimat: 
users of lumber. In most cases retail dealers ar 
better judges of what consumers want. 

In referring to the efforts made by associations ot 
lumber manutacturers to popularize their products and 
create a desire for them, the speaker said that to a 
large extent this advertising has been based upon 
giving honest advice and information as to how, 
why and where the different woods should be used. 
In this work cypress has been the leader. 

Retail dealers also have been undergoing a tremen 
dous change and they are now not merely manufac 
turers’ agents, but occupy in many communities an 
advisory position with reference to building materials. 
This position is sometimes similar to that of archi- 
tects or engineers in other communities. Retailers 
realize they can no longer be successful simply by 
moving out any old lumber on a specific job, but 
must choose the wood best adapted to the particular 
service for which it is to be used. Retailers also 
realize that the efforts of manufacturers to educate 
consumers have given the latter a wider knowledge 
so that they are more intelligent buyers. Retailers 
have been going through a period of self-education in 
the direction of fitting themselves to give customers 
better service. 

The speaker said that cypress manufacturers are 
operating with a full knowledge that retailers are 
the ones who supply lumber to actual consumers, and 
that manufacturers of cypress fully appreciate that 
dealers come in closer contact with the users of lum- 
ber and therefore have a knowledge of requirements 
that is carefully considered by manufacturers. The 
methods of informing consumers regarding the merits 
of cypress are mostly familiar to dealers. When all 
woods are intelligently used, no wood will suffer, and 
the proper use of each wood will increase the consump- 
tion of all woods. 

Much may be accomplished in educating consumers 
by general advertising and distribution of literature, 
but this should be followed up by codperative work in 
which dealers participate. Dealers who make _ it 
known in their communities that their yards are head- 
quarters for a nationally -advertised lumber place 
themselves in a position to unite their business with 
national advertising and to make those who read the 
advertising think of their names and yards in connec- 
tion with what they read. One way to accomplish 
this is for each dealer to advertise. The cypress 
association is prepared to furnish, free of charge, ad- 
vertising, cuts and electrotypes of complete advertise- 
ments, carefully worded by professional advertising 
men who know how to reach the public. The associa- 
tion also has a method of distributing literature to 
selected lists of names. This is done in the name of 
the retail dealer, giving him full credit and advantage. 
The cypress association believes in talking to the 
whole family, even to the children. Lumber associa- 
tions do not ask for lists of customers to use them 
in any way that will injure the dealers furnishing 
them. Mr. Tolson said that the cypress association 
has sent large quantities of the ‘‘Cypress Pocket Li- 
brary’’ into Texas and asked how many dealers are 
familiar with the makeup of this little library of 
forty-one volumes. 

The speaker told of a young carpenter in Rock 
Island, Ill., who on receiving a volume on sleeping 
porches, started a canvass among his patrons, sug- 
gesting that a sleeping porch or sun parlor be added 
to their houses. Many people have the sleeping porch 
idea, but believe that such a convenience cannot be 
had unless a new house is built. The sleeping porch 
volume of the ‘‘Cypress Pocket Library shows com- 
plete working plans of how to add a sleeping porch, 
or sun parlor to the old home and in four days this 
young carpenter secured orders for six sleeping 
porches and two sun parlors, enough work to keep him 
busy for several weeks. This same carpenter has used 
other volumes of the ‘‘Cypress Pocket Library’’ to 
good advantage and is continually using them in se- 
curing business. 

In closing, the speaker said that cypress lumber. 
men can help Texas lumbermen only so far as Texas 
lumbermen are willing to be helped. Letters received 
by the cypress association show that many people do 
not know where to buy cypress. The cypress associa 
tion members ask Texas dealers to allow the association 
to tell these people that they are cypress dealers and 
are ready to supply that wood. This, he said, the asso 
ciation will do without cost to the dealers. 

The cypress association had an exhibit at the meet- 
ing and showed the lumbermen some of the things 
about cypress similar to those things the association has 
been telling its customers. 


Tells What the Southern Pine Association Is 


In the absence of R. A. Long, of Kansas City, who 
was unavoidably prevented from attending the conven- 
tion, the Southern Pine Association was represented b; 
J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, who discussed ‘‘ Yellow 
Pine and the Texas Lumber Dealer.’’ ; 

Mr. Thompson said that the aggregate annual! 
output of subscribers to the association exceeds 5,500.- 
000,000 feet, approximately one-half the total produc- 
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ion of southern yellow pine in the United States, 
and southern yellow pine constitutes one-third of the 
total amount of lumber made in the country. To show 
the vastness of the production of subscribers to the 
association, the speaker said that figuring 19,000 feet 
to a ear it would require 300,000 cars of lumber or a 
train more than 3,000 miles long. But allowing for 
engine eapacity to pull these trains, that is, forty cars 
to a train, it would require 7,500 trains. Traffic men 
say that freight moves at the rate of eight miles an 
jour, so that it would take this train 428 hours to pass 
a given point, and the speaker said this train would 
reach from Maine to California or from Galveston to 
Seattle, Wash. Were all this lumber made into 1-by-6- 
inch and placed end to end, it would form a board 6 
inches wide reaching around the world ninety times, 
or an Atlantie City ‘‘Board Walk’’ 45 feet wide that 
would reach once around the world. The speaker said 
that to produce this amount of lumber required the 
timber from 1,000,000 acres of land each year. 
Regarding the capital invested by subscribers to 
the association, Mr. Thompson said it is estimated 
that $600,000,000 is invested and that more than 30,- 
000 men, women and children are interested in the 
ownership of these properties, while 100,000 men are 
employed in manufacturing the product and a popu- 
lation of 500,000 is dependent on the industry. Through 
company stores these manufacturers sell more than 
$30,000,000 worth of goods each year, and buy each 
year about $3,000,000 worth of goods and $3,000,000 
worth of feed for stock used in connection with 
lumber operations. They pay annually $36,000,000 for 


-labor and $30,000,000 to the railroads for freight, and 


for fixed charges such as taxes, insurance and deprecia- 
tion, $15,000,000. Without considering the stumpage 
value estimated at $600,000,000, or interest charges at 
$36,000,000 a year, subscribers to the association pay 
out $90,000,000 in manufacturing costs each year be- 
fore they make any profit. 

Mr. Thompson outlined the work and functions of 
the Southern Pine Association, dwelling especially 
upon its cooperation with retail dealers and _ the 
efforts it is making to increase the use and consump- 
tion of wood. In this connection he said that the 
association fully appreciated the importance of retail 
dealers and that subscribers to the association have 
no intention of soliciting trade direct from the con- 
sumer. Because the lumber business is more or less 
technical in its nature, lumber is not sold promiscu- 
ously by hardware stores, implement dealers and fuel 
yards, while almost everything else that retail lumber 
yards are obliged to carry in stock is sold by mer- 
chants in other lines. 

The details of the publicity and trade promotion 
work being done by the Southern Pine Association 
as outlined by Mr. Thompson have been frequently 
and fully described in previous issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, whose readers are probably familiar with 
them. 

Referring to the matter of uniform grades, the 
speaker said that retailers will find that their own 
interests are advanced by the establishment of uniform 
grades for’ southern yellow pine lumber and that the 
association is making a vigorous effort to bring about 
uniform grades and for this purpose maintains a staff 
ot twenty-two inspectors whose duties are to travel 
from mill to mill and instruct mill graders in the duties 
of interpreting the standard specifications of the asso- 
ciation and to see that lumber being manufactured and 
shipped conforms to the association’s grades. The 
association also furnishes lumber buyers with copies 
of its printed specifications, free of cost, and solicits 
the assistance of retailers in creating a general recog- 
nition of the association’s standard grades in order 
that each dealer may know what he is buying, and 
that substitutes and adulteration of grades may be 
reduced to a minimum. 


Forestry and Frolic 


The afternoon session was brought to a close with an 
address on ‘‘Texas Forestry,’’ by J. H. Foster, of Col- 
lege Station, Texas State forester. After referring 
briefly to the work being done for the lumber industry 
at the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and 
the employment of forestry experts in lumber associa- 
‘ion work, Mr. Foster discussed the importance of forest 
conservation and the utilization of mill waste and told 
of some of the work being undertaken by the Texas 
Morestry Association in conjunction with the State 
‘uthorities, 

A buffet supper and informal dance in the Palm Gar- 
ion of the Adolphus Hotel beginning at 8 p. m. fol- 
‘owed the close of the first day’s session. 


THE SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


_VALLAS, TEX., April 12—The second day’s session of 
e Lumbermen’s Association of Texas was marked by 
‘teresting discussions of matters of intense impor- 
«nce to both manufacturer and retailer and elicited 
' Statement from one manufacturer on the floor that 

is one day’s session should be worth twenty-five 

«rs? dues to every member present. 

_ The morning session opened with a paper on ‘‘ Trade 
‘tension for the Retail Dealer,’’ by Homer S. 
a ‘kett, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
lation, 

‘, he speaker said he had recently begun to wonder 
‘hy lumbermen were all of a sudden so interested in 
“ewspaper and magazine publicity; in moving picture 
‘ims; in talking frankly about their products to ar- 

‘tects and engineers and in asking the public to 
come to see their goods. Furthermore, if lumbermen 
‘ere good business men, why were they so slow to 
ealize the necessity for publicity? After consider- 


able thought, Mr. Sackett said he believes there are 
two reasons. 

The first is that the competitors of wood began their 
activity when business was good and prices were high 
and by efficient manufacturing and merchandise meth- 
ods and an effective advertising campaign they at- 
tained an enormous growth in a short time, before 
lumbermen realized what was taking place. 

The other reason, the speaker said, is psychological 
and is due to the difficulties which the competitors of 
lumbermen have been forced to overcome in every 
step of their progress. To show what he meant, the 
speaker compared the steel business and the lumber 
industry. Nature put iron deep down in the ground 
in Minnesota and put coal down in the ground in 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and other places. Steel men 
had to dig for the steel and for the coal and after 
they had gotten them to the surface of the ground 
it was still necessary to bring the two materials to- 
gether by means of transportation. Lumbermen find 
trees on top of the ground scattered all the way from 
Maine to California and from Washington to Florida. 
Little difficulty existed in securing raw material at 
almost any point where it was wanted. In manufac- 
turing the same contrast is evident. Steel men en- 
countered great difficulties, as the manufacture of 
their product is difficult and costly, requiring large in- 
vestments of capital for plants. This is not true of 
the lumber industry, where the amount invested in 
plants is small in comparison with the steel business. 

In merchandising this contrast is again striking. 
Steel men with high-priced products and comparatively 
undeveloped markets were obliged to spend large sums 
in advertising widely, to employ high salaried sales- 
men, to build laboratories with which to experiment. 
Lumbermen had no such problem. For years the pub- 
lic had used wood and either knew, or thought it 
knew, all about it. The market for lumber was al- 
ready prepared. Thus by necessity the men of the 
steel industry are trained to cost accounting; to the 
minutest details of management and to think in terms 
of fractions of a penny. What is true, the speaker 
said of the steel industry, is true also of the cement 
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business and other industries competing with the 
wood. 

Defines Trade Extension as Publicity Campaign 

Mr. Sackett. said trade extension was simply a pub- 
licity campaign, honestly and vigorously arranged to 
increase the consumption of wood and to promote its 
use where it is the best material for the purpose. 
Lumber manufacturers have decided to handle this 
campaign through the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the function of the trade ex- 
tension department is to act as a bureau of informa- 
tion and as a service organization to lumbermen. 

The trade extension department in no way dupli- 
eates the work of the lumber manufacturing associa- 
tions and its function is primarily to codrdinate the 
work of the different associations and to supplement 
their activities when it appears advisable. This de- 
partment promotes not the use of pine, cypress, oak 
or any particular kind of wood, but does promote the 
wise use of wood. Because the trade extension de- 
partment is new, Mr. Sackett said, it had more to 
offer lumbermen in the way of suggestions as to how 
they may help themselves than in the things which 
it can give them, although lumber publicity, exhibits, 
and direct representation are now available. 

To do business a dealer must have business. If the 
public do not know who, what or where a dealer 
is and what he can do for them, he will not profit. 
Advertising is a necessity. Mr. Sackett then spoke 
of the success mail order houses have attained 
through skilful and persistent advertising. Dealers 
should advertise in the local papers and advertise- 
ments should be educational and should contain spe- 
cific suggestions as to comforts, types of houses etc., 
and the kind of material to use for each and how to 
use it to best advantage. Some retail associations now 
offer valuable suggestions for local advertising and 
definite help in the way of sample advertisements and 
electrotypes. Should a dealer be unable to get this 
information from the association, the trade depart- 
ment of the National association is glad to prepare 


‘‘copy’’ for him and to give suggestions on placing, 
handling and writing a series of advertisements. 


Gives Suggestion for Proper Handling of Consumers 


To handle lumber consumers properly in any com- 
munity requires systematic listing of names and a 
followup system. For this a simple card index is 
usually best. Each card should give the name and 
address and on each should be noted the needs and 
requirements of: the different individuals and the time 
of their last purchases. The constant stimulation of 
interest, either by circular letters or the distribution 
of literature, is important. The trade extension de- 
partment offers dealers a part of the lumber litera- 
ture to be distributed to consumers; furnishes a design 


‘for the display rack and envelope inserts and sug- 


gests a form of card index and systems for keeping 
records. 

Attractive samples of the woods that the dealer 
has in stock should be displayed in his office and 
should be shown both in the rough and-in a surfaced 
condition. In addition different samples of molding, 
casing, base boards, interior finish panels and other 
wood products should also be displayed neatly and 
attractively. Another suggestion made by Mr. Sackett 
is that occasionally dealers in the larger towns and 
cities have a dinner and invite architects and engi- 
neer friends to come to talk over their mutual prob- 
lems. Keeping in touch with the activities in the 
dealer’s home town is vital. Should a building ordi- 
nance detrimental to the use of wood be proposed, 
the dealer should find out about it and write to the 
trade ‘extension department so that it may’ have an 
opportunity of sending a special representative to 
help, if necessary. The department is also working on 
a standard building code for towns and cities of va- 
rious sizes. In this connection the speaker also said: 

Take an interest in the question for fire prevention; keep 
in touch with your building commissions and city councils; 
show them that you are as much interested in safe building 
construction as any other good citizen, or as the manufac- 
turer of noncombustible materials; make it clear to them 
that it is not the use of wood but its unsafe use that con- 
tributes to the fire danger, and here again, if you have any 
problem that you can not solve and which you do not feel 
sure about, ask the National association for the specific 
ways in which it can be of service to you. 

Whenever you have any local gatherings call on your 
association for representatives to give talks; ask it for 
moving picture films; keep your business before the: public 
and, above all, keep plenty of news concerning the lumber 
industry in your local papers. 

Another suggestion is to donate a small amount of 
wood for the use of students in manual training 
schools. 

Mr. Sackett in referring to community development 
called attention to the importance of rural schools 
and to the difficulty in keeping first-class teachers in 
these schools, because of unsatisfactory living condi- 
tions for the teachers, and then he spoke of the move- 
ment to build homes for country school teachers through- 
out the United States. This movement has been de- 
scribed in detail in previous issues of AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN. 

Mr. Sackett closed his talk by speaking of compe- 
tition, saying that a dealer’s only competitor can be 
that merchant in his own industry who has the same 
stock, same knowledge, same energy and financial 
strength that he has. If there is any difference in 
any of these elements, the balance of trade will sway 
toward the better equipped. 

Direct results from retail yard advertising was the 
subject of a snappy address by J. H. Cooke, manager 
of the Southland Lumber Company, of Houston, who 
showed how by intelligent advertising in the local 
papers his company was enabled to inject life into its 
dead yards and make them profit producers. [Mr. 
Cooke’s paper appears on page 44.] 

Credits and the Retailer 

W. J. Edgecombe, of San Antonio, secretary of the 
Texas Retail Merchants’ Association, discussed ‘‘The 
Live Retailer,’?’ whom he described as one who can 
get business and get the money. He stressed the im- 
portance of watching credits, saying the average dead- 
beat is created by the dealer himself through careless- 
ness in extending credit. He said the manufacturer 
knows all about the credit rating of a dealer before 
shipping to him and the dealer should know the cus- 
tomer’s capacity to pay before selling lumber to him. 
He thought every dealer should be thoroughly familiar 
with the lien law, which is a good law and will pro- 
tect the dealer from unreliable and unscrupulous co»- 
tractors. Moral character, he said, is really the best 
collateral. Moral conservation he declared to be the 
ideal of his association and to this end he asked the 
codperation of lumbermen’s associations. He asked 
for the lumbermen’s endorsement of a pure advertising 
bill that will be before the next legislature. In closing 
he said that the time to collect a bill is before it gets 
on the books. 

E. H. Lingo, of Denison, presented an invitation 
from Houston for the association to make that city 
permanent convention headquarters. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session R. H. Herndon, of Dallas, 
secretary of the Texas Industrial Congress, told of 
plans for the development of dairy farming in Texas. 
He said that the value of farm buildings in Texas 
is lowest but three of all the States; the average 
value in Texas is $1.72, against $27.50 in New York. 

The big feature of the convention was the address 
by R. J. Tolson, Waco, general auditor of Wm. Cam- 
eron & Co., on ‘‘What Percent Are You Efficient?’’ 
He had prepared a chart containing sixteen subjects 
on which every dealer should grade himself for effi- 
ciency, and as a practical demonstration of this plan, 
Charles H. Flato, of Kingsville, consented to be exam- 
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ined. This examination created much amusement -but 
drove home an abiding lesson in the necessity for efti- 
ciency. The examination showed Mr. Flato to grade 
$3.8 efficient, while President Griffiths graded himself 


66.5 efficient. 
What Percent Are You Efficient? 

Mr. Tolson said: 

These days the values of men, measures and materials are 
all determined by superlative tests of merit, from which the 
world adopts its standards. With materials, the standard 
represents the best, strongest or purest elements that can be 
combined into a finished article. With measures, the stand- 
ard is that principle which produces the greatest universal 
good. With men, the standard is the the climax of efficiency 
reached by him who has mastered and put into execution the 
component essentials of his chosen vocation. 

Although the rule to determine the value of man is 
only a simple analysis in mental efficiency—no one can 
analyze a man’s brain until after he is dead and all 
can judge him only by what they see and the results he 
obtains. However, everyone can analyze himself and de- 
termine with a reasonable degree of accuracy, if honest in 
the analysis, his true measure of efficiency in the vo- 
cation which he follows. 

In any line of business the ideal man is 100 percent 
efficient. To be efficient does not mean that a man must 
have the wisdom of Solomon, the genius of Edison, the 
poetic inspiration of Shakespeare, the financial insight 
and ability of Rockefeller, or the learning of Jefferson, 
although each of these men was perhaps nearly 100 
percent efficient in his respective vocation. A_ boot- 
black can be 100 percent efficient as a bootblack without 
being able to read or write, and the retail yardman can 
be 100 percent efficient in his capacity, in which case 
somebody will be sure to know the fact and he will soon 
be promoted. 

The speaker then noted some essential qualifications 
generally conceded necessary for 100 percent efficiency 
in the lumber business and in this connection said that 
a retail lumberman can not be efficient with the limited 
amount of general knowledge that might be sufficient for 
100 percent efficiency in other vocations, but must possess 
more general knowledge and a higher intelligence than 
are required in many ordinary mercantile pursuits. Mr. 
Tolson gave sixteen essential qualifications for 100 per- 
cent efficiency for retail lumbermen as follows: 

1. Good health. 

2. Honesty and integrity. 

. A thorough knowledge of the grades of lumber. 

. _ Estimating materials; that is, the ability to make up 
and figure the values and quantities of material used in the 
construction of all kinds of buildings. 

5. Estimating costs: that is, the ability to estimate the 
costs of labor for the construction of all kinds of buildings. 

6. Architecture; a reasonable amount of ability to draw 
plans and sketches of dwellings, barns, small store build- 
ings ete. 

7. Salesmanship. 

8. Law; that is, a general knowledge of the laws relating 
to liens, mortgages, judgments, executions, attachments, 
bankruptcy, exemptions ete. 

9. Industry and energy. 

10. Sobriety. 

11. Judgment, which relates especially to judgment in 
extending credits and methods of collecting accounts ete., 
and which also implies good judgment of human nature and 
values. 

12. Courtesy. 

13. Tact, which includes the ability to handle doubtful 
or delicate business propositions with success, which faculty 
includes discretion. 


14. System and sense of order, whicly implies a knowledge 

of the value of appearances, 

15. <A knowledge of bookkeeping. 

16. Economy, which 
ete. 

The speaker next directly asked the question ‘‘ What 
percent are you efficient as a retail lumberman?’’ add- 
ing, ‘fAre you only 25 percent a good lumberman? or 
are you like Ivory soap, 99.44 percent pure stuff?’’ 

The speaker then proceeded to show how an analysis 
could be made. If a lumberman’s health is perfect, he 
should put down 100 after essential No. 1. If he knows 
that he is strictly honest, he may put down 100 opposite 
that; if he has an accurate knowledge of all the grading 
rules and can tell the difference between a No. 3 board 
and a piece of finish, he should put down another 100 
opposite essential No. 3. Qualification No. 4 is estimat- 
ing materials required in constructing any kind of 
building and it will probably be necessary for lumber- 
men to discount themselves a little on this subject. If 
a lumberman believes he can make a correct estimate 
of the material necessary to build 75 percent of all the 
structures for which he sells material, he is entitled to 
75 percent after No. 4. Number 5, estimating costs, is 
a subject of which few lumbermen have accurate or ex- 
tensive knowledge. 

After the lumberman has gone through the sixteen 
essentials, putting down opposite each one the percentage 
to which he thinks he is entitled, he can get his percent- 
age of efficiency by dividing the total by sixteen and 
thus obtain his proper grade as a retail lumberman. 


How Mill Work Impresses the Retailer 


The report of committee that visited the Yellow 
Pine mills on the invitation of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation was read by J. S. Pool, of Valley Mills, who 
was accompanied on the visit by two official inspectors 
and E. E. Pendleton. The committee visited eight 
mills in Louisiana and three in Texas. They found 
mills making shipments from 10 to 20 percent off 
grade, in some instances over but in most eases under 
grade. At one plant wet stock was found loaded ready 
for shipment and at another No. 2 boards being loaded 
for No. 1. This they attributed to carelessness of 
graders and shipping clerks. 

While reliably informed that retailers make claims 
for damage on only three-fourths to one percent of 
shipments received, they found that about 4 percent 


pertains to expenses, investments 


of the stock they inspected was not up to grade. Express- 
ing the opinion that it is not the intention of manu- 
facturers to permit this, but that the work is often 
done by cheap and incompetent labor and that the 
retailers want better service, even if it costs more 
money, the committee said: 

The retailer is the middleman and always on the firing 
line. Our trade is demanding more uniform grades, even at 
advanced prices, and the least we can do is to ask it of the 
manufacturer, and we certainly believe that so intelligent a 
set of business men will readily see our predicament and 
fall in line to assist us out of this dilemma. 

A few changes in grades were suggested, especially 
as regards flooring, which item they found farthest 
off grade, with siding closest to grade. 

A lively discussion followed the report in which a 
number of dealers aired their objections to present 
grades. F 

R. M. Hallowell, of the Industrial Lumber Company, 
said the association mills are eager to codperate with 
the dealers. While it would be impractical to change 
grades to meet the ideas of a particular section they 
hoped when the reports are received from all the re- 
tailers’ representatives who have visited the mills they will 
be able to learn what will more nearly meet the needs 
of all and what defects in lumber that is not techni- 
cally up to grade will be accepted by dealers generally. 

H. T. Kendall, of the Kirby Lumber Company, ex- 
pressed the thanks of Southern Pine Association to 
the committee for giving their time to this important 
work and felt sure that good will result. 

The members of the committee declined to answer 
a question as to how many mills they visited that were 
not members of the association. Mr. Hallowell thought 
the question should be answered, and said that every 
yellow pine manufacturer should be a member of 
the Southern Pine Association and that every Texas 
dealer should belong to the retail association. 

After a vote of thanks to the committee the session 
adjourned. 

Tonight a theater party for the ladies and a smoker 
for the men were the entertainment features. 


THE FINAL PROCEEDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
DALLAs, TeEx., April 13.—The third day’s session be- 
gan with an address by R. H. Brooks, of Little Rock, 





R. M. FARRAR, OF HOUSTON ; 
Treasurer Lumbermen’s Association of Texas 


Ark., on ‘‘The Dealer’s Interest in Proper Painting,’’ 
a talk that was replete with valuable suggestions. [ Mr. 
Brooks’ address appears on page 49.| 

R. H. Kemp, Roswell, N. M., directed attention to dis- 
criminatory rates proposed by the Santa Fe Railroad 
on lumber from Southern Pacific points in Louisiana and 
Texas that would work a hardship on the dealers, who 
would be compelled to limit their lumber purchases to 
mills on the Santa Fe. Present and proposed rates 
were read, showing a proposed increase of 1814 cents 
in rates to many points. On motion a committee was 
appointed to lead an effort to secure a fair adjustment 
of these rates, the committee consisting of J. M. Rock- 
well and T. W. Blake, Houston; A. G. McAdams, Dallas. 

J. M. Rockwell presented his report as treasurer of the 
Lumbermen’s Underwriters, showing all losses paid and 
finances in good shape and that this is comparatively the 
strongest insurance organization in the world. 

George W. Owens, one of the old time lumbermen, a 
former president of the association, was presented and 
was greeted with a storm of applause. This was the first 
time in six years he had appeared in public, owing to ill- 
ness. He said that he was-glad to greet old friends and 
to see the association in such flourishing condition. 

Incited possibly by the invitation from Houston to 
make that city the permanent convention home, for 
the first time in several years there was active competi- 
tion to secure the next meeting. Galveston, Houston 
and Ft. Worth were nominated, but after much fervent 
oratory Houston and Ft. Worth withdrew and Galveston 
was unanimously chosen as the convention city for next 
year, Ft. Worth giving notice that it would expect to 
entertain the association in 1918. 

E. H. Lingo, Denison, presented the report of me- 
morials committee, offering condolence and sorrow for 
the passing during the year of J. E. Whiteselle, Cor- 
sicana; Cecil A. Lyon, Sherman; W. E. Barnes, St. 


Louis; J. D. Burr, Ennis; Joseph Dewitt, Dallas; Otto 
Brinkman, Comfort, and Robert Coryell, San Saba. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking manvwfacturers’ 
associations that sent exhibits to the convention, repre 
sentatives of local news papers, association officers, lum 
bermen and the ladies of Dallas for hospitable enter 
tainment. The work of the Texas Industrial Congress 
in promoting better dairy farming was indorsed ani 
the action of the State legislature in giving aid to for 
estry work in the State was approved. 

F. L. Hillyer, San Antonio, F. E. Brill, Dallas, and 
EK. A. Laughlin, Port Arthur, were appointed as a legis- 
lative committee. 

First calling for a rising vote of thanks to the officers, 
the. nominating committee presented a report naming 
forty-five directors, new members of the directory being 
H. W. Gailbraith, Amarillo; H. T. Kendall, Houston; 
T. W. Blake, Houston; George C. Gray, Hamlin; J. R. 
Clem, Dallas; P. J. Wooldridge, Plainview; F. E. Har- 
rell, Cisco; R. H. Kemp, Roswell, N. M.; A. B. Mayhew, 
Uvalde; W. M. Lingo, Dallas; R. B. Spencer, Waco; 
Wade Laylor, Caldwell. 

The directors retired and in a few minutes reported the 
reélection of all the old officers and the reémployment of 
J. C. Dionne as secretary. 

The president announced that forty-four members had 
been added during the convention and Frank N. Snell, of 
New Orleans, La., was called on for remarks, followi 
which the convention adjourned. 

At 2 o’clock many members boarded a special train 
and were taken to the plant of the Trinity Portland 
Cement Company, where lunch was served and the plant 
was inspected. 

TEXANS ENLARGE HOO-HOO’S ROSTER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

DaLLAs, TExAs, April 13.—An even dozen purblind 
kittens were led through the gardens right and left and 
had their eyes opened in Hoo-Hoo land at the Oriental 
Hotel tonight, this being the crowning event of the 
lumbermen’s convention. 

Snark Julius Seidel and Secretary E. D. Tennant were 
entertained at a luncheon at the Adolphus at noon, at- 
tended by about twenty-five of the prominent Hoo-Hoo 
of the State. 

Snark Seidel made a talk that gave the old members 
new inspiration and started Hoo-Hoo on a new career 
in Texas. 

The concatenation was preceded by a dinner at which 
one hundred were present. The concatenation was in 
charge of Vicegerent Ben C. Varner, of Dallas. 


HARDWOOD BUREAU TO BE ORGANIZED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

DALLAS, Tex., April 12.—Preliminary steps were taken 
here today, to organize the Texas Hardwood Bureau as 
an adjunct to the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 
Those present at the meeting were: Thomas W. Blake, 
South Texas Lumber Company, Houston; Philip A. Ryan, 
Philip A. Ryan Lumber Company, Lufkin; R .H. Browne, 
Liberty Hardwood Lumber Company, Big Creek; H. G. 
Bohlssen, H. G. Bohlssen Manufacturing Company, New 
Cany; J. H. Shoupe, Waterman Lumber Company, Mar- 
shall; John E, Hintz, Southern Pine Lumber Company, 
Texarkana, 

The object of the bureau is to standardize methods of 
manufacture and marketing, and to this end meetings will 
be held monthly, probably, at the mills, in rotation. 

Rk. H. Browne was elected chairman of the temporary 
organization and was authorized to call another meeting 
soon to perfect organization and plans. 


THE EXHIBITS 


Dauuas, TEx., April 11.—While the numerous exhibits 
with their accompanying flood of souvenirs and salesman 
that have been features of many retail conventions during 
the last winter are conspicuous by their absence from 
the convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
there is not lacking an educational exhibit that will be of 
practical help to the retailer. The Arkansas Pine Bu- 
reau is showing in the convention hall an exhibit of 
Arkansas soft pine, including ceiling, lap siding, drop 
siding, edge grain flooring and interior trim that give the 
dealer an exact idea as to the beauty and utility of this 
wood for the purposes for which it is recommended. 

The Southern Pine Association has an_ interesting, 
practical exhibit showing typical lumber grades, and a 
supply of booklets and dealer helps for distribution. 

The exhibit of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association is an elaborate and beautiful presentation 
of cypress and tupelo gum with a profusion of illumin- 
ated pictures of eypress houses, scenes in ¢ypress 
swamps and at cypress mills and views of houses with 
eypress shingle roofs that withstood the recent Gult 
storm in New Orleans. 

The Bliss-Cook Oak Company, of Blissville, Ark., has 
an attractive exhibit of oak of all kinds that has been 
the center of much interest and has served to create new 
interest among dealers in oak flooring and finish. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ex- 
hibit consists of literature calculated to aid the dealer, 
there being a full line of the publications prepared for 
distribution by the trade extension department. 

Ye Planery, of Dallas, has an exhibit of attractive 
views of homes, plans for which are ineluded in its 
service to dealers. 


Oo 
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Another exhibit that has been viewed with much inter- 
est is a department store short length cabinet for deal- 
ers, showing how short lengths may be displayed con- 
veniently and earried in department stores or in a deal- 
er’s office. 

These exhibits completely circle the convention hall 
and help to add to the attractiveness of the deco rations. 
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The Dealer's Interest in Proper Painting’ 


[By R. H. Brooks, of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Ark.] 





As a prologue to the subject of painting, it appears 
pertinent to bring out one or two phases in the prose- 
cution of your daily business that are closely related 
to the point at issue and yet which may have been 
overlooked by some of you. Therefore this ‘question: 

Next to yourself, your family and your employees, 
what persons are most concerned in your lumber yard 
and the fact that you are a lumberman? Perhaps your 
answer is already on your tongue. In the majority of 
cases, it is your creditors, the tax assessor, and your 
immediate neighbor who grows nervous whenever there 
is 2 high wind at night which blows from your direc- 
tion. 

Have you, as a merchant, with a useful commodity 
to sell, done your part in helping your customer by 
selling him a wood best adapted to certain purposes 
and have you kept faith with him in advising and 
counselling him in the uses of such wood? If you 
have, then each man or woman so treated is also inter- 
ested in your business in more than an impersonal 
way, because you have done that vital thing which 
lifts you out of the storekeeper class and on to the 
higher plane where are found the successful merchants 
of this country—namely, to a place among those who 
render merchandising service. Did you ever stop to 
consider that service is the greatest profit getter 
known in business and that the more persons to whom 
real service is rendered, the greater the returns? 
‘“‘Service’’ is a thread-bare, overworked and much 
abused word, but it embodies in its widest sense 
every factor in commerce which makes for success. 
In your case, it means that you tee your ball on reli- 
able lumber, that you drive with honest sales argu- 
ments and that you follow through with your personal 
interest in seeing that each wood is used where the 
Lord meant it to be used and where you, as a God- 
fearing lumberman, know it should be used. 

‘Familiarity breeds contempt but respect begets 
admiration.’’ Do not get overfamiliar with the woods 
you handle, but rather respect them, study them, know 
them, and then you can admire them. Once you admire 
them, you become enthusiastic. Following enthusiasm, 
comes a desire to tell the other fellow what a fine 
thing such and such a wood is and right away you 
have your man more interested in what the wood you 
are boosting will do than in what it costs. By boost- 
ing, | do not mean merely superficial talk, but rather 
the expressing of a deeply founded, sincere admiration 
for the product. 

I can perhaps best convey to you the attitude of 
the average retail lumberman toward his stock by 
relating as an instance a thing which we experienced 
during our exhibit at the Complete Building Show held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, last February. While that show 
was in session the Ohio retail lumbermen held their 
annual convention there. Of course many of them 
visited the building show. Those lumbermen wore 
little ribbons which told who they were. Our exhibit 
was clearly identified by easily read signs. Some of 
those lumbermen stepped in for an inspection, but 
over forty whom I personally saw passed it by with 
only a look at the sign. I was not offended, nor did 
| feel slighted, but it stirred me to the core to realize 
that so many men of my business fraternity, every one 
of them selling our wood, unconsciously regarded them- 
selves as so familiar with Arkansas soft pine that they 
could not learn anything new. Yet in that exhibit 
were information and display material that would 
have given each of those dealers some new idea and 
most helpful, valuable advice which it would have 
profited them to know. Merely emphasizing, gentle- 
nen, that familiarity breeds contempt. And in pass- 
ing, just grasp this—that while those lumbermen 
passed by on the other side, 122,000 consumers visited 
that show and a very comfortable percentage of them 
stopped at our and other lumber exhibits, asked ques- 
tions, rubbed their hands on the wood, requested 
literature, information, painting formulas and facts 
\\hich they took home and digested, and, as sure as we 
are here, a lot of them know more right now about 
the physical makeup and finishing possibilities of the 
wood which they saw than do those dealers who will 
eventually sell them, but who unfortunately think 
there is nothing new under the sun regarding their 
owh merchandise. 


Sell the Proper Wood for the Right Use 


have been asked to say a word on the proper 
jinting of wood. Your part begins before it is time 
‘o paint. First, sell the proper wood for the right 
‘se, either outside or in, then instead of losing interest 
beyond the sale, follow through to the point of in- 
structing your customer in the proper painting or fin- 
ishing formula. Some of you may be saying that you 
‘annot do this because you do not know how. Our 
‘iswer is, if you cannot, that it is your own fault, 
‘or the lumber manufacturers’ associxtions will give 
vou the information by any return mail. The paint 
‘nanufacturers themselves will do the same thing. If 
you will not take the trouble to become posted, then 
never again aceuse lumber manufacturers of not tak- 
ng an interest in the dealers’ problems, or of not ex- 
ending sales helps. Merely because you and your 
egular contractor customers know just what woods 
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are best adapted to outside and inside use, it does not 
follow that your layman customer knows it also. Like- 
wise he probably does not know how to finish or 
paint, as the case may be. True, the national advertis- 
ing of several -woods is rapidly educating the public 
to the right wood for the right purpose, but even so, 
you, as a dealer, ought to make a point to see that the 
layman is definitely and correctly advised. Fre- 
quently, these days, you will find a layman already in- 
terested through our national advertising, in which 
event your own remarks to him will merely emphasize 
your representation of a well known product and estab- 
lish you in the mind of that man as a well posted, 
enterprising and alert merchant. 

Speaking of painting, during the Cleveland show 
a woman and her husband were attracted to our ex- 
hibit by a frame of finished specimens, one of which 
was done in white enamel, similar to that you may 
have seen in the corridor of this hotel. She exclaimed, 
‘‘Tsn’t that a beautiful finish?’’ but a second later 
‘aught sight of the word ‘‘pine’’ at the top of the 
frame. ‘‘What!’’ said she, ‘‘on pine? Why I have 
put nine coats of white enamel on my woodwork and 
it looks worse than ever.’’ I asked her if it was 
‘“*Georgia pine,’’ and she said ‘‘Yes.’’? But before 
I could tell her the difference between the pine which 
she knew as Georgia pine and the pine of our State, 
she flounced out of the booth with a final ‘‘ Never 
again!’’?’ The whole trouble with that good woman 
was that an indifferent lumberman sold her longleaf 
yellow pine for white enamel treatment, when in the 
general scheme of creation it was never intended for 
any such purpose. Longleaf, as we all know, has its 
rightful use, but the very qualities which make it 
desirable for these uses, namely, density, weight and 
heavy resinous content, likewise render it less desir- 
able for certain other uses, among which is, as a base 
for white enamel. No applied treatment can prevent 
the pitch from discoloring the white enamel from 
underneath and as this fact has been demonstrated 
time without number, the dealer who continues to sell 
it for this use commits an offense against his customer 
and his business and injures the cause of wood finish 
as a whole. Incidentally, we found out who the dealer 
was who sold the woman that particular bill. Taking 
an opportunity to ask him whether he made a point of 
explaining the adaptability of certain yellow pines to 
certain uses, his answer was, ‘‘No, we just sell it as 
Georgia pine or yellow pine and it goes.’’ Well, it 
certainly did go that time. It went so far with that 
woman that it will never come back and if she ever 
becomes a wealthy investor and puts up an office build- 
ing, for example, depend upon it, that building will 
be finished throughout in steel trim. 


There Is a Proper Finish for Each Wood 

Every wood has its rightful place and proper use, 
and as all woods are treated in one form or another 
with some form of applied paint, shellac, stain, varnish 
or enamel, there is a proper formula for each one. 
You as lumbermen should know those formulas or spec- 
ifications so that you might not only protect the woods 
which you sell against improper treatment but in 
addition, may naturally impress upon the mind of your 
customer the fact that you are an authority on build- 
ing, from the foundation to the painting and decorat- 
ing. In this connection, may I quoté from one of the 
ready-cut-house-company catalogs just from the press: 

We have a long-term contract with the best known and 
perhaps the largest paintmakers in America to supply us 
with a special extra grade of pure white lead and linseed 
oil paint. Needless to say, we include paint as an economy 
and convenience to customers. Sufficient paint is furnished 
for two coats outside and inside. You will also receive 
full quantity of stain and varnish—or paint, oil and varnish 
for interior use—and shellac and putty. Send for our big 
color card and select the colors you choose for body, trim, 
porch, floor ete. 

Now that is not a formula or specification of course, 
yet it is service in that it submits suggestions and 
ideas, and as a matter of fact the so-called ‘‘best 
known’’ paint manufacturer probably sends along a 
set of painting instructions for which the house build- 
ing people get the credit, and which is merely another 
instance to indicate the point. ; 

No commodity is adapted to any purpose unless it 
fulfills that purpose satisfactorily. If you as a lumber- 
man neglect to see that the woods you sell are right- 
fully used and painted you invite a boomerang against 
the profit side of your ledger. Certain pines require 
shellac or filler before stains or enamels are applied 
while other species should be stained or treated with 
white lead first. How many of you know which speci- 
fications apply to which wood, and have told your cus- 
tomers so? You may put your head in the sand and 
say to yourself that the supplying of such informa- 
tion is outside your field, but if that be your attitude, 
your more enterprising competitor could ask no more 
desirable competition. 


Lumbermen Should Be Paint Experts 


So far as painting in general is concerned, each wood 
requires individual treatment and it therefore behooves 
you gentlemen to become paint experts as well as 
lumbermen, in order that you may render the sort 
of service we have mentioned. More good lumber has 
been discredited with the public through the ignorance 
and misguided prejudice of the ordinary painter and 
the use of inferior paints than we have any means of 
accounting and as long as you dealers neglect your 











duty in this direction you will suffer the effects. 
Doubtless every one of you now recommends cut iron 
or galvanized nails when you sell a single bill. You 
had to come to it because you finally convinced your- 
self that the wooden shingle itself is one of the best 
roofing materials in the world if properly laid. Well, 
then, just so is each lumber the best material for a 
specific use if properly painted. In a way, the paint 
people themselves have set the pace for us. As far 
back as 1904, they established the Educational Bureau 
of the Paint Manufacturers of the United States, first 
as an advertising scheme and later as a combined 
publicity and research bureau. In the twelve years of 
their existence they have accomplished many things 
which have created service ammunition for retail lum- 
bermen, but of which, alas, the latter have been slow 
to take advantage. For example, according to their 
booklet, a chemical laboratory and later a physical 
laboratory was installed, in charge of the scientific sec- 
tion, which promptly began a series of investigations, 
the results of which have made an ineffaceable mark 
on the paint industry. An appropriation was made for 
this work, and a series of paint formulas was selected 
for the tests, the range including what were believed 
to be good as well as bad. The material as well as 
the work of preparing these test paints was volun- 
tarily contributed by a number of the leading paint 
manufacturers of the country. 


Information Available to Lumbermen 


During the following year, North Dakota being far 
distant from most of the paint manufacturing centers 
and the wear on paints in North Dakota appearing 
to be slow, it was decided to duplicate the North 
Dakota tests at Pittsburgh, in conjunction with the 
Carnegie Technical Schools, and at Atlantic City, with 
the codperation of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Ground for two test fences was lent by the 
Carnegie Schools and the Pennsylvania Railroad re- 
spectively, and in due time the fences were erected, 
the painting work being done under the supervision 
of men designated by the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
master painters’ associations. 

Later in 1910, a similar test fence was erected, in 
connection with the Tennessee State food and drug 
commissioner, on the State fair grounds at Nashville, 
Tenn. This test included, at the request of the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory, of Madison, Wis., 
tests of a number of grades of wood turpentine pre- 
pared for use as volatile thinners in paints. The 
result of all this experimental work is available to 
vou gentlemen and should be on file in every retail 
lumber office. ’ 

Now take shingles. In 1912, the Fire Protection 
Association instituted a campaign against shingle roofs 
and incidentally against the use of wood in general 
as a structural material, and several southern cities 
passed ordinances prohibiting the use of shingles for 
roofs. The paint bureau got in touch with the lumber 
associations and their technical experts with an offer 
of codperation, which was gladly accepted. <A series 
of tests was instituted and a preliminary report was 
made thereon in ‘‘Bulletin No. 42.’’ Later work 
proving conclusively that a painted roof does not 
take fire from fire-brands, cinders etc., a booklet was 
issued on the ‘subject. These have been eagerly wel- 
comed by the lumber associations, which have taken 
many thousands for distribution by their members. 
Have you your copy? If not, why not? At the same 
time, the paint bureau recommended that members 
paint upon their envelopes the words, ‘‘Paint the roof 
and prevent fire.’’ Many of them have promptly 
adopted the suggestion. The effect of this work in in- 
creasing the use of paints for roofs has already mani- 
fested itself. In one case, a single contractor has 
written for advice in connection with the painting of 
the roofs of eight hundred frame buildings. 

All of which, gentlemen, may be ineluded and con- 
cluded in these words, if you would profit as a lum- 
berman, know your own game from A to Z and give 
your customers the benefit of your best knowledge. 





DOUGLAS FIR EXCELLENT FOR TIES 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—Two Douglas fir and 
two red cedar railway ties were recently forwarded to 
the Great Eastern Railway Company of England, by the 
forest branch of the Department of Lands. The rail- 
way company also selected two sleepers obtained from 
its stock, which it had received from the Baltic, and the 
four ties were all tested under similar conditions. The 
result of these tests, according to information obtained 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
showed beyond a doubt the superiority of the Douglas 
fir for railroad ties. It was found that under compres- 
sion the Douglas fir will stand 5,695 pounds a square 
inch as against the Baltic timber mark of 3,950 pounds 
a square inch, while red cedar made a very creditable 
showing against the Baltic timber of 3,407 pounds a 
square inch. Tests in tension were more favorable for 
the Douglas fir. This is shown by the fact that it 
would take 11,452 pounds or more than five and one- 
half tons to pull apart a stick of Douglas fir having < 
cross section of one square inch, whereas just half that 
weight would suffice to pull apart Baltic timber, and 
only 3,300 pounds were required to separate cedar. 
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ASSOCIATIONS HARD AT WORK 


Missourians to Meet—Philadelphians Confer 
—Exhibit Scheduled for Detroit 


The annual meeting of the Northwest Missouri Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held at St. Joseph, 
Mo., Thursday, April 20. Headquarters will be at the 
St. Francis Hotel. A cordial invitation is extended to 
‘‘every dealer in northwest Missouri and northwest Kan- 
sas, irrespective of membership,’’ to attend the con- 
vention. 

Secretary W. B. Wood advises that matters of especial 
interest to every dealer within the territory of the asso- 
ciation will be discussed at the convention. Addresses 
will be made by J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the South- 
west Lumbermen’s Association, and others. 

The retail association members will be the guests of 
wholesale Jumbermen on a trip to be taken early in Sep- 
tember to points in the Ozarks, to last two days. Secre- 
tary Wood is especially desirous that members will advise 
him promptly if they will make the trip in order that 
proper arrangements may be made for it, and he asks 
that if members have some other trips in view they will 
so advise him. 

Notice of the coming meeting advises that ‘‘the base- 
ball season will be open on this date and there will be 
plenty of amusement for every one.’’ 





SASH AND DOOR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 6—lImmediately after the 
close of the exchange meeting this afternoon, a stated 
meeting of the Sash & Door Manufacturers’ Association 
of Philadelphia was held in the exchange rooms, with a 
good attendance. Routine business took up most of the 
time, but it is reported that the rapidly increasing costs 
of material and labor called for a lot of discussion. 
President Daniel Adams occupied the chair. 





PHILADELPHIA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 6.—The fourth meeting of 
the continuous performance at the exchange rooms this 
afternoon was the annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which was called to 
order by President John E. Lloyd at 4:30. A special 
committee was appointed to arrange for a campaign for 
members, this committee composed of Edward F. Henson, 
chairman, J. Walter Keely and George Nass. 

The financial report showed the association to be in 
good shape, and the membership showed no loss or gain 
during the year. 

It was decided to hold evening meetings on the fourth 
Tuesday of each month, following a supper, with the 
object of increasing the good fellowship of the retail- 
ers more than anything else. 

John E. Lloyd was reélected president, Amos Y. Lesher 
vice president, to succeed Benjamin Stoker, and Charles 
P. Maule was reélected secretary and treasurer. For 
directors, to serve three years, E. T. Henson was reélected, 
William C. MacBride was elected to succeed Charles M. 
Strickler, and Herbert P. Robinson was elected to suc- 
ceed James A. Richardson. 

The annual banquet and entertainment was held in the 
evening, in the roof garden at the Hotel Adelphia, and 
was very well attended. An excellent supper was given 
and then a vaudeville show that some claim was the best 
ever presented to a local organization of lumbermen. 

On motion P. Elmer Weitzel, long a member, ‘but re- 
cently retired from the lumber business, was elected an 
honorary member, making four at the present time to 
hold that honor. 

Nominations for directors to serve three years were 
then in order, the election to take place at the annual 
meeting next Thursday, and the result was the follow- 
ing ticket: William H. Wyatt, of the Wyatt-Prock Lum- 
ber Company; Robert L. Hilles, secretary of the Smedley 
Bros. Company; J. Edwards Smith, of Franklin A. Smith 
& Sons; Joseph P. Comegys, of the Barker-Bond Lumber 
Company, and Hugh Mcllvain, of J. Gibson MeIlvain & 
Co. Messrs. Wyatt, Smith and Comegys represent the 
wholesale contingent, and the other two the retailers. 





DELEGATION TO VISIT SOUTHERN MILLS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 11.—The first of the retail 
delegations invited by the Southern Pine Association to 
visit the southern yellow pine mills will reach New Or- 
leans next Tuesday, April 12, for a conference with the 
association officers and members. The party is just 
completing a tour of milis in Georgia, Florida and east 
Alabama. Last Friday it visited the Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Company’s mills at Century, Fla. Friday was 
spent at Pensacola. Today the Stearns & Culver Com- 
pany’s plant at Bagdad, Fla., was visited and tomorrow 
a visit will be paid to the Jackson Lumber Company, at 
Lockhart, Ala. The delegation, which represents the 
retail lumbermen of New York and Pennsylvania, in- 
cludes G. R. Rexlor, James J. Munn, J. C. F. Motz, Fred 
H. Cook, Walter Hatch, F. F. Cromwell, W. A. Tracy, 
H. D. Gould, Joseph S. Caldwell, K. C. Ewarts, G. M. 
Wilson and T. E. Flanders. It is accompanied by T. E. 
Flanders of the Southern Pine Association’s inspection 
staff. 

On April 21, or the morning of the next day, a 
second delegation of retailers will reach New Orleans 
on the same errand. It is composed of representatives 
from the retail organizations of Nebraska, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, and the Northwest- 
ern and Southwestern associations. Like the present 
expedition, this second one will visit the mills as the 
guest of the Southern Pine Association, studying mill 


operation, grades ete. These visits have been arranged 
as a feature of the association’s campaign to bring 
about closer and friendlier relations and codperation 
between the retailers and the manufacturers. 





WHOLESALERS HAVE A BUSY TIME AHEAD 

New York, N. Y., April 11.—W. W. Knight, presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, 66 Broadway, spent several days in town last 
week in conference with E. F. Perry, secretary, in con- 
nection with the committee appointments for the ensuing 
year. President Knight has appointed the executive 
committee of the association as follows: Gordon C, Ed- 
wards, Ottawa, Ont.; F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
M. E. Preisch, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; B. F. Betts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. , 

Since the annual meeting in Philadelphia the officers 
of the association have been busy carrying out the work 
planned by the convention, and Secretary Perry reports 
that the prospects for a busy year are good. The board 
of trustees of the association is now considering Refer- 
enda No. 13, 14 and 15 of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, on the report of the spe- 
cial committee on maintenance of resale prices, on the 
report of the committee on education regarding Federal 
aid for vocational education, and on the report of the 
special committee on national defense. 





RETAILERS GUESTS OF LUMBER CONCERN 


Ric— Lake, Wis., April 11.—Members of the North- 
west Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
were the guests recently of the Rice Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, the Western Lumber Company and the Hammond- 
Chandler Lumber Company at the commercial club rooms 
in this city. A luncheon was served, and business ses- 
sions were held during the day. The affair resulted in 
a better acquaintance and closer relationship between 
the dealers and the manufacturers, and it will undoubt- 
edly be repeated. The next meeting of the Retail Deal- 
ers’ Association will be held at Cameron in June, when 
a pienie outing will be held. 





TO PREPARE FOR EXHIBIT OPENING 

Detroit, Micu., April 11—The Detroit Lumber Board 
of Trade will hold a monthly business meeting in the 
Board of Commerce rooms on Wednesday, April 19, at 
which President William E. Brownlee will discuss the 
progress made so far in the short career of the association, 
and will also tell of the plans for future activities. These 
future plans will center mostly around the opening this 
month of the Detroit Lumber Board of Trade’s perma- 
nent exhibit of housebuilding lumber and interior finish, 
to be held in conjunction with the exhibit of the Detroit 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange. 

The local lumber association has contracted for an 
exhibit space of 8x40 feet. The materials to be exhibited 
will be secured for the Iéeal exhibit by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association with a view to increasing 
the public demand for lumber. All kinds of hardwood 
and softwoods will be exhibited, no particular attention 
being paid, said Secretary Charles F. McClure, to any 
brand of lumber. 

None of the names of the eighty-eight members of the 
Detroit Lumber Board will appear on any of the exhibits. 
Two attendants in the employ of the Builders’ & Trad- 
ers’ Exchange will enlighten the public on the important 
features of the exhibit. The lumber association expects 
later to have a permanent secretary in charge of the 
exhibit. 

At the meeting of the Lumber Board of Trade next 
Wednesday Ald. John Lodge, of the common council, who 
is also a member of the legislative committee of the 
lumber board, will speak, following Mr. Brownlee, on 
the recent published changes in the city building code. 
Much apprehension has been felt among the members as 
to the meaning and effect of these so called changes in 
the code, but Ald. Lodge, who is affiliated with the 
Dwight Lumber Company in addition to his other activ- 
ties, will explain that changes in reality have not been 
changes at all—at least not so far as the lumbermen 
are concerned. Ald. Lodge has made a close study of 
the building code, and the lumbermen are expecting to 
hear an interesting talk on the subject. 

President Brownlee, who has just returned from an 
extensive trip through the South with his family, will 
also be called upon, it is expected, to tell something of 
his travels. 





NATIONAL LUMBER GOLFERS’ PROGRAM 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 10.—The Lumber Trade Golf 
Association, through its secretary, Horace ‘A. Reeves, jr., 
is about ready to announce the program for the annual 
tournament, which will be held at the Whitemarsh Valley 
Country Club, at Chestnut Hill, north of this city, on 
June 6 and 7. 

The affair this year will differ in some respects from 
former occasions in that the Philadelphia contingent be- 
ing very strong in the national organization will do more 
entertaining of the visitors. Arrangements have been 
made for taking care of all the out-of-town participants, 
and a dinner will be given the organization by the local 
men. 

Elaborate booklets giving the details of the tournament 
are being prepared and will be sent to all the members. 

The rules will be much the same as on former occa- 
sions. A kicker handicap has been arranged for the 
afternoon of the 5th, in which each man sets his own 
handicap. The use of the clubhouse and course for the 
entire day preceding the tournament has been granted 
the lumbermen. There will be the eight usual events to 
be pulled off during the two days. 

The tournament committee consists of J. W. Turnbull, 
chairman, Philadelphia, F. B. Witherbee, Boston, and 
Edward F. Henson, Philadelphia. 





CONVENTIONS IN. PROSPECT 


Cypress Makers and Michigan Hardwood 
Men to Meet—Plans of Traveling Men 





April 19—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, 
Galesburg Club, Galesburg, Ill. Annual meeting. 

April 20—Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Francis Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo. Annual meeting. 

April 21—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Spring meeting. 

April 25—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Spring meeting. 

April 27—North Carolina Pine Association, New Bern, N. ¢, 
Monthly meeting. 

April 27—Michigan Forestry Association, West Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

April 28, 29—Appalachian Logging Congress, Langren Hotel, 
Asheville, N. C. Spring meeting. 

April 29—National Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
May 1—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Annual meeting. 

May 2-4—National Conservation Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Annual meeting, 

May. 9-11—National Fire Protecti»n Association, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Iil. Annual meeting. 

May 10—National Association of Furniture Manufacturers of 
America, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting, 

May 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Grunewald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

May _ 25—North Carolina Pine Association and North Carolina 
Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. Joint meeting. 

May 26, 27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hotel 
Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark. Annual meeting. 

May 31—Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 27-July 1—American Society for Testing Materials. 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 








ANNUAL OF SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANU- 
FACTURERS 
A telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from New 
Orleans, La., announces that the annual meeting of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held in that city May 17. Headquarters will be in the 
Hotel Grunewald. 





TO HOLD FORTIETH ANNUAL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 12.—The fortieth annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Forestry Association will be 
held at the West Hotel in this city April 27. The call 
was issued today by the president, Professor Dietrich 
Lange, of St. Paul. This association has done great 
work in arousing public sentiment to protection of the 
forests against fires. Mr. Lange says the association 
should continue to emphasize the use of the forests as 
playgrounds, and stimulate tourist travel to the lakes 
and woods of northern Minnesota. The meeting will 
open at 10 a. m. and continue through the day, with a 
banquet in the evening. Prominent speakers will be on 
the program, and motion pictures of Forest Service work 
will be shown. 


MICHIGAN MANUFACTURERS’ SPRING 
MEETING 


A eall has been issued by the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association for its spring meeting, 
specifying the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., and April 
21, as the place and date of meeting. The meeting 
will begin at 10 a. m. Subjects scheduled for discus- 
sion are: Present market conditions, hardwoods and 
hemlock; outlook for hemlock bark; reports of regular 
and special committees; forest fire protective matters; 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Inter- 
Insurance Exchange. Short report by C. A. Simonson, 
manager. 

Following the regular meeting will be held a special 
meeting of lumber manufacturers who ship by cargoes 
from Lakes Superior, Michigan and Huron. 

The call is issued by President Charles T. Mitchell 
and Secretary J. C. Knox, who embellish it with cuts 
of baseball players that may or not have to do with 
the spirit of the coming meeting. They have issued 
an invitation to all who will attend to partake of an 
association luncheon at the close of the session. 








TRAVELING MEN’S NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL 


As advised in earlier issues of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the annual meeting of the National Association Lum- 
ber and Sash and Door Salesmen will be held at the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, April 29. President Alexander Hamil- 
ton, of Indianapolis, Ind., advises the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN relative to the coming convention as follows: 

Arrangements have been made for speakers who will 
address the meeting whose names will be announced later. 
The officers of the association hope to make this meeting 
the most interesting and important meeting in the history 
of the association. A number of matters will come up for 
discussion which are of vital interest to the traveling 
fraternity. One of the important matters to be brought up 
is the question of death benefit. 

his is a matter that has to do with the constituent 
associations, directly speaking; but it is hoped to interest 
these associations through the agency of the National. The 
officers of the National association have the idea that a flat 
rate instead of the assessment plan, varying as it will, 
will commend itself to the traveling men. 


Discussion of the death benefit will prospectively occupy 
a large part of the time of the annual meeting, for which 
a large attendance is promised. Reports from constituent 
associations are expected to be made at the meeting and 
some definite steps will probably be taken in regard to 
the matter. 
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CLUBS ARE IN FULL SWING 


Indianians Hold Monthly Meetings—Politics 
Pop Up—Will Tell Oriental Lore 





Hardwood Lumber Company, St. Louis, which has just 
been opened here. 

William Wilms, formerly of the Paepeke-Leicht Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, was present and made a brief 
talk in regard to conditions in the export lumber trade 
after the war. He thought that exporters should not 
look for a large business in high grade stock, except in 








SALESMEN HOLD ANNUAL 


Pennsylvania Club Is Prosperous — Doubles 
Its Size and Changes Title 
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‘i EVANSVILLE, IND., April 12.—The regular monthly England, fev the conclusion of hostilities, He pointed PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 8.—The first annual meet- 
i meeting of the Evansville | Lumbermen’s Club : was — = : ee in = — — — _ ing of the Lumbermen’s Club, an organization of travel- 
s held April 11 at the New Vendome Hotel with Presi- #»ove mnormi Creu eaee Uae Wey ave NOU. Neen: “ing wholesale lumber salesmen, which was organized in 
l, dent Daniel A. Wertz presiding. Secretary Mertice Tay- = by the military authorities of those coun- Lancaster last year, was held last night at the Hotel 
3 lor had a cemering nsinees — ape onage ee "The usual luncheon was served at this meeting and Adelphia, with nearly forty members present. John M. 
which was served from 7 to 8 o’clock, after which busi- PP agin : Piece conga i ; 1 Fie recoltangteianns..* anc’ Coin, president, to whom must be given a large measure 
. _ ae er ~~ oe ee iis ie saitet Pp re ees See eee of the success of the first year, officiated. The meeting 
Secretary taylor, who 1s at the head of the entertain- was held in the Gold Room, on the Banquet Floor, and 
ment committee, reported that he had made considerable TO TELL OF ORIENTAL CONDITIONS the table was set as a large U, with the seats only on 
tr ripagee 4 im — for the annual summer outing of Saur Lake Ciry, Uran, April 10.—The Salt Lake the outside. An excellent dinner was served, and after a 
~—— ue a, made: a report. through Lumbermen’s Club will hold its bi-weekly meeting and 8 oe a about last year and the aims and 
. pee f the Wi iflin-Lohri L ey luncheon next Thursday, when a lecture will be delivered. ObJects of the organization, all of which reflected credit, 
0 er ee 26 : "0 ‘Worl i ai ‘om by C. F. Felt, a local lumberman, who has recently re- » the president introduced the main speaker of the eve- 
ts any, 1 $ n or . Worland, chairman cleat easy Ps : See stage pein one = i Yacault cien: Ata bere : min ct a 
Ye ad by i The pase Aad took up with the tured from a trip to China. Mr. Felt will tell of condi- ning, rofessor ( alvin O. Althouse, director of the school 
. zit nanos of commerce the matter of a ss the tions existing in the Orient, with some reference to lum- = geet of the boys’ high school, a conservationist 
“ ‘ . pre 1g ee Rion eanlthes a A — pe ber trade and supply there. anc lg penanert whose work has been noted in the AMER 
= Nando It ne taa heres that a ccsenth oi’ site At the last meeting of the club a debate was held be- oak al ae and has met with ry  aeaiskeas He 
sg a "from the Ri: a as club be appointed ‘to tween W. H. Esworthy, president of the Standard Lumber = “iye us subject the Three A's of § aleemanship, 
fl He aia this bureau and the matter was delatood cutil Company of this city, and Wilmar Evans, manager of the a neh were, Asparation, Application and Achievement, and 
° nity perp oa of the club, 7 Salt Lake Portland Cement Company. The subject for emg that selling used the same principles, 
na the ne oF as ee debate was ‘‘Lumber vs. Cement.’’ The merits of the Whether selling knowledge, service or merchandise. 
Elner D. Luhring of the Wolflin-Luring Lumber Com- : ; F J. Frederick Mart secretary of the Pe ivanis 
m.- eget ee pei ith om: bunts eemiikeen Ts, i, Tmeenre materials were extolled by the protagonists, i viet See oer Cai een 1@ Fennsylvania 
tel Macl ren of ‘the D. B Macl. aren Lumber Com any, the decision being left to the club as to the winner of the ata ae + A, had been booked to speak, but 
Macha vai . age agg ed I y debate. The decision was ‘‘reserved.’? was a sent on account of illness. 5 
nd said he recently made a trip throug rKansas an¢ President Coin thanked all the members for the codp- 
_ that few mills were running, beea 1use of the floods. eration that had enabled the organization to double within 
on, . W. Waltman, of the J. W. Waltman Lumber Company, RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST a year, and hoped that it would double its present mem- 
2 7 " Ps ‘ b = sa 5 ‘i = A 
tel re Cael that he was recently in W Virginia and found The following patents of interest to the lumber trade bership within the next year, and still maintain the pres- 
au great deal of prosperity in that State. recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- -ent high standard, warning them that it was quality and 
als. P resident Wertz once again impressed upon the a“ fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burn- not quantity that was desired. 
a bers the importance of the codperative committee. he ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, Maurice W. Wiley, of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
, said it was the duty of the commutes to cultivate the Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number Company, read a paper in which he quoted some of the 
spirit of ‘‘trade in Kvansville’’ and he wanted to see all of patent and name of inventor should be ‘stated when !umber poems, especially dilating on the beauty of the 
lumbermen follow this rule. sxiie : ordering: work of Douglas Malloch, who had forgotten his exalted 
; Resolutions on the death of William Eddy Barns, pub- 1,177,705. Board-lowering device. Axel Johnson, Everett, position among the ‘‘literati’’ of the country, and 
lisher of the St. Lowis Lwmberman, which occurred March  W x AOE SE Orn ee ONO through his association with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
lew _ 24, were passed by the club. The resolutions were drawn Wach se a << ep Rte eae > has made the ‘‘Lumberman Poet’’ an institution that 
the up by the committee composed of W. B. Carleton, Joseph 1,177,931, Feed-roll, Thomas A, Coleman, Fullerton, La., none ean forget, with its high ideals and its cheery op- 
be Waltman and Frank Piatt. The resolutions referred eS on I whee S pomenbace®, F.. 5 ae. timism. He said he need not talk of the better things of 
the briefly to the deaths of J. E. Defebaugh, of the — Chicago, Ill. ; ; ’ salesmanship, for all his hearers already practiced them. 
cAN LUMBERMAN, and ‘‘Jim’’ Baird, of the Southern 1,178,132. | Wood-impregnating apparatus. | William A. He struck a popular chord in a strong tribute to Presi- 
Lumberman, and a on to say that now Mr. Barns Cecil, iv ansville, Ind. assignor of one-half to Robert R. dent Coin, and spoke of »reparedness as individuals, and 
had gone to join these ae age souls in another big 1,178,362. Saw. Rode N. Wall, Vancouver, B. C., the universality of the Golden Rule as a measure for every 
rae The resolutions spoke of Mr. 3aINS” great activity IM (Canada. day life. 
:* the lumber world and deplored his untimely death. Several of the members were booked to speak, but as 
call the hour was late the speakers were excused and the 
: ‘lub went into executive session 
rie MP TE BUILDING UNUSUALLY ACTIVE =—h,veut into executive session. | 
reat , MEMPHIS CLUB TO BOOST CANDIDA The following officers were all reélected: President, 
the Mempuis, TENN., April 11—The Lumbermen’s Club ore anne John M. Coin, of the Sterling Lumber Company; vice 
tion of Memphis, at the regular semi monthly i March Shows 18 Percent Increase — Larger president, Thomas B. Rutter jr., of Mingus & Rutter; 
* > » Yovog S< . 4 °} ‘ ny . “eas rer arrv / Tay 4 = — oa CI 
3 as ut the Iotel Gayoso Saturday, April authorized the treasurer, Harry A. Kay, of the Owen M. Bruner Com 
akes president to appoint a committee of seven to push the and Better Types of Structures Erected pany, and secretary, George A. Reed, of the Dixie Lum- 
will caudidacy of S. B. Anderson, head of the Anderson-Tully Se : i ae ber Company, of Hagerstown, Md. As the directors had 
th a Company here, for the presidency of the National Hard- Building operations during March were gratifying. A heen elected to serve two years, there were none to be 
> on : wood Lumber Association. gain of 18 pereent over March, 1915, is reported by the elected. , 
vork The banquet, which was recently authorized, will be American Contractor, Chicago. The building permits The official title of the organization was changed to 
given at the Memphis Country Club Friday evening, April issued in 114 cities during the month totaled $84,284,464, the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, as it was 
: . * . a L771 DAC 7 for are . > Pee? 
28, it was decided. All arrangements are in the hands as compared with $71,342,907 for March, 1916. Of the thought the old name was not descriptive enough, and the 
of the entertainment committee. 114 cities sixty-four show gains. bylaws were revised to conform to the change. 
i C. M. Gooch, Woods Lumber Company, Millington, The combined showing for January, February and 
\ mi . f: . 4 BOBBIN 
d ; enn., was elected an active member. One new applica- March, 1916, is excellent, a total of $189,301,059, as com- 
i : tion for active membership was also filed, that of J. H. pared with '$153,848,381 for the corresponding period THE LUMBER industry in America employs directly 
om : Massen, manager of the branch of the Fullerton-Powell in 1915, an inerease of 24 percent. In detail the figures 700,000 wage earners, and indirectly 800,000. 
\pri are as follows: 
ting 
scus- —March, 1916— —March, 1915——, March, 1916—. ae h, 1915——, 
d No. Estimated No Estimated Percent - No. Estimated Estimated Percent 
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The Time to Invest 
in Llimberis NOW. 


We can take advan- 

tage of market cond:- 

tions for you as you can- 
not for yourself. 


Either of two systems may 
be followedin buying timber. 
One contemplates buying 
properties at recognized mar- 
ket values to accord with in- 
dividual ideas as to what a 
timber tract should be, and 
hold it in anticipation of 
steadily increasing value; 
the other, the Lacey Way, 
contemplates taking advan- 
tage of opportunities that 
come to an organization like 
ours, buying at prices much 
below recognized values and gaining 
profit, both from the purchase and 
Jrom accretion, 


Obviously the latter 
plan 1s most inviting from 
the standpoint of speculation or for 
those who do not contemplate future 
manufacturing. It permits carrying 
charges to be reckoned merely as de- 
Serred payments on the purchase price 
and of course means larger profits. 


The present is a most 
opportune time for such in- 
vestments. After a period of depres- 
sion,incommon with other industries, 
lumber is coming intoits own again. 


There are, however, many timber 
owners financially unable to carry non- 
productive investments, who must sell. 


We can make a selection for 
you in the Douglas Fir forests of 
British Columbia, Washington or 
Oregon; the White Pine o7 Jdaho; 

the Western Pine of Oregon or Cal- 
ifornia; in the Redwoods of the latter 
state, or elsewhere. Prices range well 
below the market value. Send for fur- 
ther information and booklet described 
as ‘‘Pointers."” 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND (ORE.) 
1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 


SEATTLE 

















1009 White Bldg. 










































































WESTERN RED CEDAR MAKERS HOLD ANNUAL 





Statistical Data Shown to Be Deficient — Pole Treatment Tests and Rail Rate Relief 
Advocated—Join the Advertising Procession 





SpoKANE, WASH., April 7.—The tenth annual meeting 
of the Western Red Cedar Association was held in the 
Elizabethan Room of Hotel Davenport here today with 
practically every concern engaged in the cedar business 
in the Inland Empire territory represented. The meet- 
ing was postponed from early in January, its regular 
time. 

The annual address of President W. M. Leavitt, of 
Spokane, contained much information and food for 
thought. He believed the business outlook to be very 
promising, but urged care. For the first time statistics 
of the pole industry were presented, and President 
Leavitt drew conclusions as to the possibilities of the 
industry. That the cedar people are having the same 
troubles as the lumbermen is evident from President 
Leavitt’s address, as is also the fact that they realize 
it and are taking practical steps to obviate these troubles. 


President Tells Changing Conditions 


President Leavitt said that conditions under which 
business is transacted have changed completely since 
the organization of the Western Red Cedar Association. 
The cost of placing poles on the market has greatly in- 
creased, partly because nearby timber has been cut off 
and partly because operating and carrying costs are 
larger. No cedar dealer today can successfully conduct 
his business without a large and well assorted stock, 
which requires a heavy investment on which must be fig- 
ured taxes, insurance and interest. Moreover the move- 
ment of poles during the last twelve months has been 
unsatisfactory. Although favorable conditions promis- 
ing extensive business were not lacking, tangible results 
in the way of orders have been disappointing. Produc- 
tion, said President Leavitt, should be watched closely 
and eare taken not te manufacture cedar beyond the 
capacity of the market to absorb it, as the industry is 
just recovering from heavy overproduction. With a few 
exceptions sufficient stock is on hand to care for a rea- 
sonable business and enough production is in sight to 
supply a normal demand in 1917. 

Last year the association made an effort to gather 
statistics relative to the number and kind of poles used, 
but the only information it was able to secure in the 
United States was compiled in 1912 and showed an aver- 
age consumption for five years of 3,511,973 poles. In 
1911, 61.4 percent of the total number of poles reported 
used were cedar; 9 percent of the total were less than 20 
feet long; 61 percent were 25 and 30 feet; 23 percent 
were 30 and 35 feet; 6 percent were 40 and 45 feet; 1 
pereent were 50 feet &nd longer. The Government esti- 
mated that 19.2 percent of the total number of poles, 
or 656,259 pieces, were treated with some kind of pre- 
servative. 

Each year the Canadian Government issues a bulletin 
dealing exclusively with poles and ties. These bulletins 
show that cedar poles were used during the last five years 
as follows: 1910, 758,209; 1911, 463,234; 1912, 378,369 ; 
1913, 409,836, and in 1914, 277,989. These figures show 
that on an average 457,527 cedar poles were used each 
year during the last five years in Canada. Assuming 
that 60 percent of the total number of poles were cedar 
and using the average of 457,527 cedar poles in Canada, 
there would be an average of 2,564,710 cedar poles used 
each year during the last five years in the United States 
and Canada. But the figures the association was able 
to secure in the United States are not satisfactory and 
the president recommended that an effort be made to 
have the Forest Service of the United States compile 
each year a bulletin similar to that issued in Canada and 
further suggested that a committee on statistics be 
appointed. 

There is also no reliable estimate of the number of 
cedar poles and posts now standing, but the Forest Serv- 
ice of the United States has compiled reliable figures 
showing the amount of white pine standing in the In- 
land Empire which indicate, basing the yearly cut on the 
last four years’ production, that the present rate of pro- 
duction can be maintained for eighty-four years. From 
these figures it is possible, the speaker said, to make de- 
ductions that will give a good idea of how long the sup- 
ply of cedar posts in the Inland Empire will last. Mr. 
Leavitt gave it as his opinion that the visible supply war- 
rants the statement that the present production in the 
Inland Empire can be increased by not less than 25 per- 
cent and still be maintained for at least eighty years, 
without taking into consideration new growth or the re- 
sults that may be obtained from scientific reforestation. 


Discusses Advertising Plans 


After referring to the fact that at the last annual 
meeting the directors were instructed to take any action 
they saw fit to advertise western red cedar poles, Presi- 
dent Leavitt said the matter had been brought to the 
attention of the Northern White Cedar Association and 
arrangements were made for a publicity campaign. The 
advertising committee should be permanent and should 
also collect and disseminate among members information 
relative to the merits of cedar. 

Conditions are changing rapidly. Cement people are 
doing some effective advertising and the steel pole is 
making strong efforts to obtain a foothold. During the 
war the capacity for the production of steel has doubled, 
and when the abnormal demands created by the war 
have ceased, manufacturers of steel will seek new outlets. 
False statements made by agents of substitutes, if left 
undisputed, lodge as solidly in the minds of uninformed 
buyers as do actual facts and it is the duty of the asso- 


ciation to see that every purchaser of poles has the merits 
of cedar presented to him in an intelligent manner. 

Treating poles for the prevention of decay has re- 
cently developed into an industry of importance and is 
established as a part of the business of members of the 
association. The president said it must be given careful 
consideration in this connection. The Government has 
done considerable experimenting and the speaker be- 
lieved the association should codperate with the Govern- 
ment in an effort to establish facts relative to the treat- 
ing of poles, and to this end he suggested a small appro- 
priation be authorized and a committee be instructed to 
cooperate with the Government in ascertaining the merits 
of the different methods of treating. 


Members Attend to Routine Business 


Owing to the absence of Secretary Bayne, who is now 
located in Minneapolis, Minn., Glen Clark acted as secre- 
tary and presented the minutes of the preceding annual 
meeting, and also the financial report, showing the asso- 
ciation to be in a satisfactory financial condition. 

Some time was devoted to discussing the possibility 
of having the Government make some tests in treating 
of poles, similar to tests made on lumber products. The 
matter of the 10 cents a hundred pounds additional 
freight that has to be paid on long poles that require 
more than one car for shipment was discussed at length 
and it was thought that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would relieve shippers of long poles and long 
timbers of this burden, if the matter were properly put 
before it. The standing railroad committee of the asso- 
ciation, of which C. P. Lindsey is chairman, was con- 
tinued another year and instructed to endeavor to secure 
the assistance of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion in presenting the matter of excess freight rates on 





EK. T. CHAPIN, OF SPOKANE, WASH.; 
President Western Red Cedar Association 


two or more car shipments to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Specifications were considered and it was decided to 
change the reading from ‘‘tops must be sound and must 
measure as follows, in cirecumference’’ to ‘‘tops must be 
sound and shall not be less than the following in cit- 
cumference.’’ 

E. A. Lindsley reported for the advertising committee 
that in conjunction with the Northwestern Cedarmen’s 
Association each association had decided to spend $5,000 
and that contracts had just been entered into with three 
electrical journals, the advertising to begin at once, and 
that probably advertisements would also be placed in two 
telephone journals. It was voted to raise the funds for 
the advertising expense by an assessment on members on 
a tonnage basis on shipments of 6-inch 25-foot sizes and 
larger. 

Association Elects Officers 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—E. T. Chapin, Spokane, Wash. 

Vice president—Frank Culver, Sandpoint, Ida. 

Directors—J. C. Kirkpatrick, Escanaba, Mich.; Mitchell 
Stewart, Sandpoint, Ida., and EK. A. Lindsley, Spokane, Wash. 

The directors elected Glen Clark, of Spokane, Wash, 
secretary-treasurer. 

E. T. Chapin, the new president, is president of the 
E. T. Chapin Company, with headquarters in Spokane 
and operating extensively.in eastern Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. Last fall Mr. Chapin went to St. Louis 
and opened an eastern office for his company, where he 
has since remained in charge, coming out to Spokane to 
attend the meeting. He expects to return to Spokane 
to remain in a few months. During his absence the 
Spokane office will be looked after by G. A. Potter, of 
Spokane, Wash. 





Ir IS PLANNED to establish a general federation ¢0 
operating with the Government for reorganizing the 
imports of materials necessary for building and con 
struction enterprises in France in order to facilitate the 
prompt resumption of normal economic life. 
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~ LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGES ARE IN FULL SWING FINANCIAL 


.f Organizations in Five Cities Hold Conferences — Loading and Other Transportation 
: Matters Furthered—Cincinnatians Begin Trading 




















. PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS manager of the Chamber of Commerce, who has been 

nits PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 6.—The directors of the ®pPpointed managing secretary of the Lumber Exchange. JOHN BURNHAM & Co. 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city met today shortly Endorsement was given the Rainey Bill to create a non- INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

re- after noon, and while they had no report for publication Partisan tariff commission, which is pending in Congress. La SALLE AND MONROE STREETS, 
i their meeting was so prolonged that it was impossible : eng sismonscrrag ae gna aig 7 Paar CHICAGO 
sful to start the exchange meeting at the hour it had been = “stumnber psc ee po the Exe yet to 
— called for. President Charles M. Chestnut presided, and support a movement for a modification of the customs 


r the routine business of the organization was dis- "egulations governing the classification of lumber. This : W rg 
he- of J. Randall Williams jr., yp coma of the rail- Was referred to the Traffic Committee of the Chamber of : e are prepared to 
sa road and transportation committee, reported that some Commerce, which has before it the matter of the re- 


Dr 0- of the members were using the daily car reports satis- Classification of lumber products. ; finance the operations 


1 to factorily, but that the committee should have better sup- 





ge rt in order to get the best results. He reported the INE of lumber companies. 
a Eabargo as practically off this city, but still bad at New B piece rie ga woreaend itte Bp 
fork and some New England points, where little or no ALTIMORE, MD., April o.—ihe managing committee : . : : ' 
aa was being ples E : ‘ of the Lumber Exchange held its monthly meeting Mon- i This financing may be In 
Paul P. Pearson, chairman of the credit bureau, re- ay afternoon, but found only routine business to tran- : ~ 
— ported that there ako: wawneand om Suek to reorganize sact. President Rufus K. Goodenow occupied the chair q many forms, such as bonds, 
rua the bureau in a way that would make all members users 21d L. H. Gwaltney was secretary. notes or stocks. 


of it if possible. 















































sani The committee on memberships reported that it had PROGRESS REPORTED IN MEMBERSHIP : It may be for many purposes— 

ility sar aie = oe mages: om: Che CAMPAIGN to re-finance bills and accounts 

me The following memorial was unanimously adopted by a Sr. Louis, Mo., April 11.—The membership committee = == =~ payable—to purchase timber reserves— 
base rising vote: of the -o tie and owe probe fe re the sag rl or to develop existing properties. 

* WHEREAS, An all-wise Providence has removed from our men’s Exchange met at luncheon at the Annex last Sat- st : Rey at . 
ee midst our esteemed friend and fellow member, Henry H. Uurday noon and reported the progress they had made and Proper financing Js an Insurance against busi- 
ngth = Sheip, who has been a member of this exchange since Feb- mapped out a program for its future work of securing = ness disaster. Upon request we wiil gladly 
“si bul up te pee gens Ma nt Mi mble way, he ceom. memberships. Two new members have been secured and submit plans suitable to your needs. 
in. plished through honesty and perseverance. From, early Several more are in sight. P : We are particularly interested at this time in 

put boyhood, = “ng character and many chnatess acts There was a subcommittee appointed to try and bring the purchase of mortgage notes or bonds, given 

Baath poy tel l mf atuamia te ge gd Fo afd in as members all the tie and timber interests in this by responsible firms or individuals in part pay- 

— tion. section. The prospects are very good for at least eighteen . ment for tracts of standing timber. : 
cure Resolved, That this memorial be spread upon the minutes memberships. ; i , 

ocla- of this meeting, and that a copy be sent to the family. The chairman of the committee will call another meet- Incidentally, we have active markets for the 
S$ on The committee that had been appointed to confer with ing in a few days. | existing securities of lumber companies. We 

be Aantine Bsehange & Vessol Gyners? Association a aaa a ee 
o rules governing the unloading of lumber at the por ‘ - : 
of Philadelphia reported that it had taken the matter HO0O-HOO TO MEET IN FOUR CITIES We are familiar with the needs of the lumber 
up, and that the others had asked the lumbermen to sub- Sr. Louris, Mo., April 11.—Hoo-Hoo affairs continue business and are prepared to render it a specia- 
mit a set of rules such as they would suggest. to progress in good shape. lized financial service. Any Chicago bank will 
R Secretary-Treasurer Tennant left Monday night for advise you of our financial responsibility. 
BUFFALO EXCHANGE COMMITTEES Dallas, Tex., to attend the Hoo-Hoo reunion and concat- : . 
ANNOUNCED enation to be held Thursday evening, April 13, at the 
Burrato, N. Y., April 12.—At last Saturday ’s meeting Oriental Hotel. Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel A D Pe 
ano, N. Y., 2. ast S: ay’s & : : ir P 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange the names of the new bag pra Age — ec epi BA address 
committee members for the coming year, as chosen by The pete eno per Preeti sienna has 08 ee a Manager Bond Department 
President M. M. Wall, were announced. Mr. Wall was ales ad B C eo W.c.B E. G d 
mtof the city for a few days and the meeting was pre. SOO Se, Den. Verna, we ees, 
A dort Horace Fo Talo Tretde, Power, W. E. Black, F. T. Buell, Mark Ford, T. W . 
sided over by Vice President Horace F. Taylor. Besides Griffiths T M Ee E Vv ‘ie eit EF M. eri Tm i Hi 4 
- reading of the committees, only routine matters were Grav M M “Mavfield “Chasiee Sorg and Frank De Mur- 
discussed. w list is as f 1S: ne Aa ae crit oes Ra i : oye x 
Mer % 1 ~~ pe - es a = guiondon. It promises to be a regular old-time Texas € 2 \ 
Newton, C. W, Tiurd, . N. Stanton, ‘A. A. “Mason, J Meeting, according to the announcement made. Fort Dearborn National Bank 
MacNaughton, Peter Engelhardt, Bernard Brady. | 7 Following the meeting at Dallas, Snark Seidel and 
Unloading—H. I. George, chairman; John McLeod, 8. G. Secretary-Treasurer Tennant will go to Shreveport, La., Chicago, Illinois 
geile 7 ry. C. W. Betts, B. H. Hard, G. to attend a dinner arranged by W. A. Anderson for 6°, 
; ve te naa a i ia eg Saturday evening, April 15. United States Depositary 
Blakeslee, Knowlton’ Mixer, John McLeod, ‘Tt. I. Wall, J. W. _ 4 coneatenation will be held at Corinth, Miss., Friday pou 
Trounce. 7 ‘ night, April 14, under the direction of M. M. Elledge, Capital $ 2,000,000 
Entertainment—C, N, Perrin, chairman; F. M. Sullivan, of the M. M. Elledge Lumber Company. — < * ; tibet 
4 “4 — ‘ae i P  scteine Peter Yeager, E. A. Davenport, Much is promised at the get-together Hoo-Hoo concat- Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
2 oieaagh m kainic en ae enation at Omaha, Neb., to be held on April 28, at the Deposits - - 38,000,000 
Elias, Hugh McLean, H. C. Mills, C, W. Betts. | ° ~~“ Castle Hotel. Secretary-Treasurer Tennant will be there OFFICERS: 
grade Relations—J. B. Wali, chairman; L. P. Graves, E. J. and the new policies of the Hoo-Hoo will be explained, as WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier, 
Sturm, A. A. Mason, G. B. Montgomery, Harold Hauenstein, also will be the new death benefit scheme. H. B. Huston, NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash, 
merce A. Perrin, — ; ; A : Supreme Gurdon, is the chairman of the committee in J, FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. | CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
een aeration aoe s. gg erm oral = ee ws Ss. charge. HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
led to eee a oS ae SN me TY The entertainment committee of the Order of Hoo- Tan tLe Wend , pe pry gg i 
-~ Special Committee on Transit Privilege—O. E. Yeager, Hoo, Sidney May, chairman, met at the rooms of the THARRY LAWTON, Mgr. Foreige Dept. ainsi 
ust be hig ome . 7 Ereinheder, H. L. sre = L. Blakeslee, Lumbermen’s Exchange Tuesday afternoon, but owing T & F B 
n cil: * Hlias, C. W. Betts, H. I’. Taylor, J. 8. Tyler. to the unavoidable absence of several of the com- } 

; mittee nothing was done. A meeting will be held next Fort Dearborn rust avings ank 
mittee HOLDS FIRST TRADING SESSION week as soon as Julius Seidel, Snark of the Universe, es ee a a. : y Gamer bende tte 
n’s ag . . 7 ; ; < me . . | e Le Ue ea 
peng Civcinnatr, Onto, April 11, The recently organized Who is one of the committee, returns from a trip to JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept. 
“ Lumber Exchange of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- Dallas in the interest of the order. It is planned to F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, HERBERT C. ROER, 
une merce held its fi ce cannes avy. President have a banquet about the second week in May, even Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 

a eld its first trading session today, Presiden 
e, al "1. Week saitin . better than the successful one held December 30. P 
in. two ‘gig I g. ’ & Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets _] 
ds for i oe a asi there were posted on the bulletin board 

nder ‘‘ Wants,’’ twenty items aggregating 65 cars and 
ers on 5 id 7 5 ps ’ ; 
a and 510,000 feet of lumber, and under ‘‘For Sale,’’ 27 RETAILERS BOAT TRIP ABANDONED ; 
cars and 200,000 feet. The demand was chiefly for On account of the inability of the Chicago-Gulf eorge , urr O. 
White aud red oak, poplar and red gum. One sale was ‘Transportation Company to make satisfactory arrange- 
Negotiated amounting to several thousand dollars. ments, the retailers who will become guests of the 
The exchange adopted a by-law to govern the ar- Southern Pine Association and had planned to start B nkers 
bitration of disputes. This reads as follows: south April 22 will not. take the boat trip to New a 
fitchell of sould any disputes or differences arise between members Orleans, as was originally intended. The intention 
Wash. ny exchange, - the ses of Bg gs party Shereto € was that the party of retailers and their families who . d 
i‘ a) commission ¢ ve members of the exchange sha pe i" a € y j 1e¢ i 
Wash., appointed, three of which are to be named by the president ian ag * rg gine —— he we April Commercial Paper Bon Ss 
i at other two shall be chosen one each by_the parties 5 and go to Peru, +, and from there by boat to 
of the 4 both “quiroveray. ir papers, statements and arguments New Orleans. Although the management of the Chi- ee ee 

, No oral tostipy a, De laid before said commission in writing. ¢ago-Gulf Transportation Company did everything We finance lumber companies by the 

okane ; at testimony or argument shall be allowed unless the ° ‘ Are ‘ Ses ° 
Faaho, same be requested by the commission. The commission shall possible to make satisfac tory arrangements it was dis- outright purchase of timber bond is- 
lenis op y aes ; aetna? investigate the Bg? and appointed in the end. The members that comprise the 

; Tr tts decision an nding in writing to the directors artv were i i > F ‘ i i 5 . 
ere he and also to the prineipals in the case, and its decision party ee sig aggeers yeas, Parc ~— and lg ae 2 sues and of straight six months notes 
ane 10 oe ot Oe ae Ed samme proceeding aball Re had where shar made iat ga go ne sce ‘d Page or tne ‘ch 

: , the principals is not a member of the exchange, change so late in the plans individual members were , ise with you 
a" pel iy Ac yremmest for arbitration comes from said not- left to choose their own way of proceeding to New Weare always 28 esas h ; f 
ter, of wa submit his case for arbitration as herein provided, or Orleans. as to the best and cheapest method o 
rere such pee Po ag A by the deciston when rendered, by event 

, lon Torfeits his membership in the exchange, anc : a. . . 
pe Ree member so refusing shall forfeit all right to future sales — i. —— wishes to gp iagone’ — for 
arbitreari w’ Questions of inspection shall not be subject to 4 ting and conveying logs, presses to make briquets of The, Rookery,IChicago. 
ion ¢0- inspectoy up LUt shall be decided by a regularly licensed sawdust, and pencil-making machinery. Correspondence palsiga acca eae tile 
ng the , " OF some recognized inspection bureau. and catalogs should be in Spanish. The name of the 120 Broa one on apne ~~ 
d con- . he exchange will hold weekly sessions at 1.15 p.m., firm may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Third a? pt ae F ae 
ate the anetdays, but ‘* Wants’? and ‘‘For Sale’’ will be posted Domestic Commerce or its district offices by referring to a ° g.. San Franc ‘ 
aly by the secretary, F. M. Renshaw, assistant traffic No. 20,527. 
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140,000,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNTS—AII the merchantable 
da timber standing or down and all live timber 
arked or des for ting on an area embracing 

N., surveyed, and approxi- 
, R. 3 E. B. M., and approxi- 
N., unsurveyed, R. 34 W., M. P. M., 
1ed, Pend Oreille National Forest, 
ii National Forest, Montana, esti- 







9 000 ac 











,000,000 white pine, 50,000 yellow pine, 
40,000,000 spruce, 15,000,000 cedar, 385,000,000 Douglas 
and larch, 4,000,000 white fir, 6,000,000 hemlock, 


























aneous sawtimber feet B. M., log- 
unestimated amount of alpine 
spruce timber; 60,000 cedar poles, 
ther with an unestimated amount of 
ngle bolts and posts. 
PRICES—Lowest rates considered, $3.00 
n and $1.50 per M for dead white pine; 
ind $1.00 per M for dead yellow 
-een and dead Engelmann spruce; 
other species green and dead; and 
, the following rates: 25’ 5”, 10c; 
30’ 6”, 25c; 30’ 7”, 30c; 30’ 8”, 35c; 
>; 40’ 7”, 60c; 40’ 8”, 65c; 45’ 7”, 
0’ 7”, 80c; 50’ 8”, 85c; 55’ 8”, 90c; 
". $1.10 70° 8S”, $1.20; Vs" 87, $1.80; 
top diameter of over 8”, same rates as 
cedar poles, one-half the rate for 
ir piling 1c per limear foot up to and in- 
ver 40’, 1%4c per linear foot; cedar shingle 
$1.00 per M feet logscale, and 7Tdc per 
s, 25c per hundred; round cedar 
r hundred; round cedar posts over 
ir foot. Prices will be re-adjusted 
Et third, seventh, and tenth years. 
PERIOD FOR REMOVAL—A period of ten years, in 


per M for gré 
$2.00 p 


pine; $ 












addition to a period of one year for the construction of 
improvements, will be allowed for the removal of the 
timber 

DEPOSIT—With bid, $10,000, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accept or refunded if rejected. Ten 
per cent may be retained as forfeit if the contract and 
bond are not executed within the required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will be re- 


} 










ceived by the District Forester, Missoula, Montana, up 
to and ir ing June 5, 1916. 

The r , and all bids is reserved. Before 
bids a information concerning the 





character of 
and the subm 
District Fort 


Supervisor, Sandpoint, Idaho, 


conditions of sale, deposits, 
should be obtained from the 
Montana, or the Forest 
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Fire Protection | 
Sprinkler Systems | 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


Sy, 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. : 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Large or 
Small Tracts 


Oregon Timber 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Viee-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
urveys, Logging Plans, etc. 


References Given. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





Correspondence Solicited. 
| 1107 Spalding Building, 








We » ° By Modern Methods 
Measure Qtanding Timber °” offstimaung. 
NO GUESS WORK 

Timber Lands For Sale. 


PRESTON & KENT, - Forest Engineers 








606 Commercial Place, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











Improved weather conditions generally have put 
joy in the hearts of the sash and door people. Most 
cities report more inquiries, more orders and a big 
improvement in the amount of estimating being done. 
A large volume of building contracts is being closed 
and contractors are turning to the sash and door people 
more eagerly with their business. Although mate- 
rials are generally high this does not seem to retard 
building very much and the answer to the situation, it 
is said, is due to the prevalence of cheap money. 
Those conversant with it say that if fair weather 
should continue for three or four weeks the sash and 
door people would be swamped with business. At 
Kansas City a big improvement has been noticed dur- 
ing the last week, and St. Louis plants are busy. At 
the latter city a good call comes from the country 
dealers. Oshkosh manufacturers say they have not 
been so pleased with business for several years as 
with that now prevailing, and the demand has in- 
creased with both Minneapolis and St. Paul factories. 
Although Cincinnati experienced bad weather condi- 
tions for several days the sash and door people have 
been busy. On the Pacific coast the fir door manu- 
facturers find demand firm and a teeling prevails that 
higher prices ought to rule. San Francisco reports 
business somewhat improved, but factories are still 
operating on a conservative basis. Baltimore inter- 
ests state that they have assurances that the present 
season will show marked improvement over last year. 
The window glass manufacturers expect to be busily 
occupied for many months and the demand for glass 
continues strong from all parts of the country. The 
export movement of glass is also heavy. 


In Chicago the sash and door people say their pros- 
pects are exceedingly good; many more inquiries are 
coming in and’ a lot of business is being done. A 
feature of the week is the rush order trade, most 
of the houses receiving telegraphic instructions to 
send stuff as quickly as possible. One house states 
that it had received in two or three days more such 
advices than it had over a long previous period. De- 
spite the fact that building materials are up indica- 
tions are that Chicago is going to have an exceed- 
ingly heavy building year. The reason assigned for 
this is that plenty of cheap money is to be had and 
consequently speculative building will continue on a 
broad scale. Industrial activity rules throughout the 
Chicago district, where within the last few months new 
plants have been ‘built entirely, or other big indus- 
trial plants have greatly increased their capacity, 
and many houses have been erected. This necessity 
for housing thousands of employees has had a material 
effect upon the building situation. This is specially 
true in the Calumet region, where the steel mills are 
experiencing their greatest activity in years. As a 
consequence, within a few months hundreds of new 
homes will be erected to meet a situation which is 
keenly appreciated by sash and door people. 

Mild weather has stimulated the call for stock in 
the Northwest and the Minneapolis and St. Paul fac- 
tories note an increased country demand. It is not 
heavy yet and will not be until after seeding is fin- 
ished, but the year promises well as to both country 
and city demand. Contractors are bringing in bills 
enough on city business to swamp the estimators. 
Prices are strong and according to the manufacturers 
will advance further, on account of the steady upward 
trend of all materials. 

Not for many years have Oshkosh manufacturers 
been so pleased with conditions in the sash and door 
trade, and the same holds true for the entire State. 
So encouraging are business prospects that several 
plants contemplate extensions of various kinds. De- 
mand is reported large for specials from the principal 
centers and that for regular stock continues steadily, 
while prices are all that could be expected. 

At Baltimore there appears to be every assurance 
that the current season will be a marked improvement 
over last year, and may come well up to the most 
prosperous in the history of the city, and preparations 
are being made accordingly. Of course, the range of 
prices will be higher, rough lumber costing more and 
the lessening competition enabling the manufacturers 
to obtain better returns. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) mills are running full time. Busi- 
ness is generally reported away ahead of a year ago 
and from all indications this will be the best month 
the mills have had so far this year. Prices are also 
more satisfactory than they have been. Country 
trade, which was held back to a larger extent than 
usual by the snow this winter, promises to show up 
well during the next few weeks. 

The weather check of last week to the distribution 
of mill work in the Cincinnati district did not inter- 
rupt work at the mills, all of which have more than 
enough orders to keep them running at capacity for 
a long time. Contracting builders and syndicate oper- 
ators are bringing out plans for suburban construc- 
tion on a scale never before experienced in that sec- 
tion and there is every encouragement for optimistic 
views. 

St. Louis sash and door factories are getting busy 
now that pleasant weather seems to have come to 
stay. A really good call comes from country dealers 
for stock goods and a number of good-sized orders 
for local account are reported. Estimating depart- 
ments are fairly busy figuring on special work. The 


SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 


prospects are excellent for a good spring demiand fo 
all kinds. 

At Kansas City the last week has brought in not. 
ably more orders and a good improvement in estimat. 
ing. Contractors report that they have close! mor 
deals the last week than in any preceding week fo 
some time and the building business generally shows 
more pep than for some time. The high price of som 
materials undoubtedly will cause some of the invest. 
ment builders to hesitate, but there always is « larg 
volume of building by home owners in Kansiis City 
and the surrounding territory and that is not being 
affected by the price of materials to any extent, 
Prices are firm. 

Fir door men in the Tacoma (Wash.) district feel 
that. higher prices ought to prevail. Doors are firm 
and have made some advances, so prices are mate. 
rially higher than a few months ago. Cost of mate. 
rial and production has advanced higher than prices 
and on today’s values the margin of profit is left close, 
Logs are $3 higher and labor has advanced, let alone 
the cost of all supplies. The door market is strong 
and a satisfactory volume of orders is reported, but 
business is not up to the factory capacity. 

Business is somewhat improved in San Francisco fae. 
tories with continued fine weather, which facilitates 
building in the residence districts. The door fae. 
tories around the Bay are not unusually active for 
this time of year. The factories connected with the 
big sawmills in the Sierras are operating at a con- 
servative rate of production, but will increase their 
outputs after the sawmills accumulate some lumber, 
The prospects are good for shipments of white pine 
door stock and open sash to the East at higher prices 
than last year’s. 

Window glass manufacturers are occupied with the 
proposed extension of the hand plant blast and an 
all-summer operation. Hand plant manufacturers say 
the movement is gaining favor constantly and the 
machine plant manufacturers are becoming interested, 
Demand for glass continues strong, with predictions 
from all parts of the country that the unusual buying 
movement will extend throughout the summer months, 
with little, if any, abatement in the demand next 
fall. The export movement of glass continues to 
improve. 


WOOD BLOCK APPRECIATION GROWS 


New Orteans, La., April 11.—During the first two 
months and a half of 1916, or up to March 15, the 
following contracts for creosoted wood block paving 
were let by American cities, according to information 
recently obtained: Chicago, 23,255 square yards; &t. 
Louis, 20,535 yards; Highland Park, Mich., 40,00) 
yards; Cincinnati, 14,010 yards; Milwaukee, 33,91) 
yards; St. Paul, 47,000 yards; Detroit, 160,000 yards, 
and Minneapolis, 350,000 yards. 

The order placed by Minneapolis, which has been lay- 
ing creosoted pine block continuously since 1902, is said 
to be the largest single order ever placed for any kind of 
street paving material and constitutes a particularly 
fine tribute to wood block, from a community that has 
been using it fourteen years. Chicago’s order above is 
only a part of that city’s requirements, ordinances hav- 
ing been passed for the laying of 200,000 yards of wood 
block during 1916. Other cities which are planning to 
lay wood block this year include Toledo, Ohio, Newark, 
N. J., Jersey City, Springfield, Mass., Kansas City, and 
Atlanta, Ga., while further orders from St. Louis are 
assured. Hamilton, Ont., which is using wood block on 
both business and residence streets, has an inquiry out 
for its 1916 supply of creosoted pine blocks. 

The showing for the first months of the year is cor 
sidered very encouraging and the wood block folks are 
particularly gratified by the preference for this material 
shown by cities which have given it thorough test and are 
so well satisfied that they are increasing their wood block 
paving areas. 


ADVOCATES WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 12.—George C. Wallace, com: 
missioner of public finance at Padueah, Ky., has come 
to the front as an advocate of wood block paving, whieh 
is being considered in connection with the reconstruc 
tion of Broadway, from First to Fourth streets. The 
work is to be done at the expense of the property 
owners, who are principally merchants, and the city com 
mission will canvass them and consult their views with 
regard to the material, but meanwhile Mr. Wallace has 
come out as believing that wood blocks will be most 
satisfactory, and will be worth all they cost, even 1 
this is in excess of other materials. Said he: 

By using wood blocks .noise can be eliminated, and this Is 
of course one of the main things in the crowded section 0 
a community. Another important feature is that no heat 
is radiated from this material, whereas the reverse is tru 
of brick and other paving, a condition which adds greatly 
to the discomfort of city life in warm weather. The large! 
cities have found wood block especially satisfactory in the 


congested districts, and I believe it will be well worth while 
to use it in Paducah. 








BAP PPL LOLI 
A MAN in England wishes to receive quotations °. i. f, 
British ports, on earload lots of wooden wash boards with 
zine fronts. Samples should be sent; references are 
given, and the name of the firm may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its 
district offices, by referring to No. 20,519. 
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THE MAN UP A TREE ON PREPAREDNESS 

‘Well, well, spring is here at last, and we wonder what it will bring 
forth. \Ve know what it brought first, and second, and third. First was 
the preparedness discussion, and then the argument with Villa, and 
third the joint debate between those sterling young orators of the padded 
platform, Messrs. Moran and Willard. 

«There may be some difference of opinion among the editorial war ex- 
perts as to what preparedness is, and how much we want of it, but it 
ig certain sure that we have been wearing more chips on our shoulders 
than epaulets, and looking abroad without looking ahead. We have been 
too busy with our hands to think very much about our arms. We have 
been acting a good deal like a dude at a meeting of the teamsters’ union, 
where « fist stands a good deal better show than a pacifist. 

‘Nobody wants a large standing army standing around, or to float a 
lot of bonds with which to float a lot of navy. Nobody wants war, but 
neither does a furniture factory want a fire, and the flood was not in 
response to universal request or unanimous consent. As Grover Cleve- 
jand remarked, it is a condition that confronts us, not a magazine 
article. 

‘‘War is no parlor pastime. Somebody is always likely to get hurt. 
But the man who keep chickens has to keep a dog, or go out of the 
chicken business. The question is, how big a dog does he want? One 
that will bark, or one that will bite? And, at the same time, one that 
will live on biscuit, or one that will eat him out of house and home? 
You can’t keep a dog without a tag, and a dog might eat so much that 
vou wouldn’t have anything left with which to buy ¥eed for the 
chickens. 

‘But the thing that worries a good many men, like marriage, isn’t 
the expense but the possibilities. The man without a dog seldom has 
to go out in the back yard and reassemble somebody’s mastiff and take 
it back to the neighbors with apologies and regrets and a quart of tele- 
phone nickels for indemnity. He doesn’t have to bust open the baby’s 
bank to get money with which to buy a new dog of his own or a new 
one for the man next door. But, on the other hand, there are the 
chickens to be considered. 

‘“‘The question is, does preparedness produce war? 
sure, that war produces preparedness. The United States introduced the 
word ‘scrap’ into the phraseology of war, because that is what its 
guus generally are. We look for trouble first, and an army afterward. 
And just when a lot of people were convinced that all the American 
eagle would ever have to do would be to coo, a party named Villa and 
some other villians got over onto our forty and shot up the town that was 
named after the commander of our first navy. Columbus came west and 
discovered us, and then Villa came north and discovered Columbus. 

“This man Villa had been running a-more-or-less-successful-muck in 
Mexico for some time, assisted by a lot of other sefiors who would rather 
fight than work. They were for taking liberty with the sword, and it was 
all right as long as they didn’t take any liberties with us. They believed 
that the world owes every man a living, and they put their claim in the 
hands of the well known Shotgun Collection Agency. Instead of raising cat- 
tle and coffee they went around raising particular hades. They were al- 
ways on the side of the revolutionists, and as soon as their man won they 
were against him. Some patriots look upon war as a means to an end; 
they wanted to make war Mexico’s principal infant industry. 

‘‘Villa had voted for Carranza in several clections and precincts, but 
as soon as Carranza had decided that Carranza won Villa asked for a 
recount. Villa was sort of precinct captain of Chihuahua, where most 
of the inmates have very little education because, when they saw the 
names they would have to learn to spell if they were educated, they 
decided they would rather not. So Villa went around soliciting votes 
two or three months after the polls closed. Not being very familiar 
with geopraphy, when he found he couldn’t carry Mexico he came over 
and tried to carry us. 

“Then our blood began to boil, and the pacifist went out and bought 
a gun. We prescribed a little cold steel, and found that it had gone 
up like most other medicines. We forgot a lot of our preparedness talk 
in rooting for the boys in khaki, who were stringing telephone wires 
and getting Dallas when they asked for El Paso. We began to look 
South instead of east, and to demand that the Government send battle- 
ships to San Antonio. 

‘““The Willard-Moran mixup came along just in time to show us that 
there is a lot of fight in us yet. Certain persons whom we shall not 
name spent $125,000 or more to see these two young men bombard each 
other in the center of culture or wherever they found a good opening. 
This showed that our sporting blood was still circulating as well as our 
loose change, and the only disturbing thought that it produced was the 
possibility that the reason some of us were so enthusiastic about it was 
because it was Willard who was taking the left hook and Moran the 
stomach punch. 

*‘Some fellows who yell for war catch such a cold in the feet when 
war comes that they can’t speak above a whisper; and many a man of 
Peace is as peaceful as a wildeat if someone steps on his toes. Before 
We get through with this thing maybe all of our pacifists will be pumping 
machine guns and a lot of our warriors looking up excursion rates to 
the Canadian resorts.?? 


One thing seems 


OBSERVATIONS INDUCED BY SPRING WEATHER 
If Nosh hadn’t built the ark where would the pacificists be now? 


In the spring the river’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of flood. 
Rng ‘ss is like baseball; after all, it is the assistant who starts the 
aouble play, 

Pg publie is asked to save waste paper, but why not stop the war ex- 
lerts entirely 2 

A hunberman with a stylish wife says she seems to want to put the 
mill nillinery. : 

Now ‘hat dyestuffs are scarce, some inventive genius ought to find a 
Way to work up the blue in lumber. 

; coup y & man who has an idea he is good presidential timber sooner or 
ater seveals the fact that it is all in his head. 

. A “‘" coneern intends this spring to spend $35,090,000 on a new plant, 
am \weo sve thinking of starting a garden ourself. 

b Prog ‘8 throws many a man out of a job; often times a retail yard 
= a sotor truck after a teamster has spent years learning how to cuss 
Magi °'n Paeifie trains crossed the international bridge at Piedras Negras 
“Aguaed day and connected with Mexican trains for the first time in 
saat years, thereby almost equaling the record of some of our northern 

as In 


the matter of connections. 








THE PORTRAIT GALLERY.— 
LXTIT 





FRANK F. FISH, CHICAGO. 


Frank F. Fish is a high-brow, the high- 
est you will find; 

His brow has got so high that you 
ean see it from behind. 





THE TOWN OF NEVERMIND 
In the town of Nevermind, 
In the land of Letitgo, 
Where the clocks are all behind 
And the watches all are slow, 
Life is easy, you will find, 
For you never, never mind 
And, instead of working so, 
You let it go. 


There the fruit upon the tree 
Never ripens in the fall, 

And the customary bee 
Homeward honey doesn’t haul. 

Just a lazy loafer, he 

Just expires contentedly 
When the winds of winter e¢all, 
And that is all. 


And the Neverminders they 
Are a race peculiar, too, 
For they never work nor play— 
They would rather lazy through 
Till they shrivel up some day; 
They don’t die—they blow away; 
And the pains and joys they knew 
Were very few. 


Labor is a lot of work, 
Thinking takes a lot of thought; 
In the castle, in the kirk, 
There are wonders to be wrought. 
Better be a toiling Turk 
Than the load of life to shirk— 
You will find the thing you sought, 
If you fought. 


So I’d pack my little grip 

And I’d take a tool or two, 
And I’d take a little trip 

In the cabin of the crew, 
I would take the quickest ship 
From the land of Letitslip 

To the busy land of Do, 

If I were you. 





NO SUBSTITUTE 


They knock the good old shingle 
roof 
And try to call it junk, 
The architect and builder spoof 
With fire prevention bunk. 
But nothing ever will displace 
The cedar and the pine, 
The cypress, spruces, 
For the uses 
Where shingles always shine. 


They make us houses out of steel 
Or plaster or concrete, 
But with the shingle, still we feel, 
No substitutes compete. 
To train the youth the proper way 
The shingle we’ll employ— 
For still with shingles 
Memory tingles 
If you were once a boy. 





The Sincerest Flattery. 


William Howard Taft was in Chicago 
yesterday between trains. — Chicago 
Herald. 





It is a well known fact that saw- 
dust absorbs liquids, but just be- 
cause you are a lumberman you 
don’t need to act like sawdust. 
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Portable Mill Men 


E. would like to contract with 
two or three portable or semi- 
portable mills to saw Hardwood, 
Hemlock and Pine in Parry Sound 
District, Ont. Settings would yield | 
from two millions up—total cut L 
about 50 million fect. 


| “Pay Good Prices 


and give good chance to right par- 
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ties. Ready to begin at once. 


Write, giving full particulars and | 
> references. F 


Holt Timber Co., Ltd. | 


Bolger Bridge, P. O. 


| C.N. Ry. ONTARIO, CANADA 








Buying Short 
—QOn Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecan give you this service 
on : 
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All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 








DON’T FORGET 
White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 


Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., xazine 











Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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all the Quality something 
originally put when you 
there by 4 buy 

Nature 4g \ONG LEAF YELLOW 


Foxe “ 
PineTimbers 
Our “Hammond Quality” 
also applies to all grades of our 
Rift Flooring Rot*b2"4 Finish 
Piling all lengths, up to 110 Feet. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


(LC.R.R.) Hammond, La. 











We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness”’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’! Mer. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress’’ 

















Long Leaf = 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA, “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. } 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., iosctva. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











= 
GARYVILLE 
RED CYPRESS 








Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
HvGuH CorRY, Pres, 


‘ W. D. LuRRY, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


HvGH Corry, JR., Treas. 











Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman peek... Chicago 
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NEUTRALS CONTROL BRITISH RATES 


High Cost of Ocean Transportation Largely Fixed by 
Shipowners of Other Countries 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND, March 30.—In the 
letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN which appeared Feb- 
ruary 12 it was stated that the shipping industry was 
on the flood-tide. of phenomenal prosperity, but such a 
phrase now scarcely depicts the situation adequately. 
Coal freights have, in fact, gone up by leaps and bounds. 
At the end of last year mention was made in this letter 
of 49 shillings (just over $12) to Genoa as an abnormal 
rate. Since that time the rise has been such as to stag- 
ger the imagination, and merchants now have to pay no 
less than 96 shillings (approximately $24) to secure ton- 
nage to carry coal to that Italian port. Proportionate 
rates are, of course, current for other Mediterranean 
ports as well as the northern French and Bay ports. 

There is a great deal of misapprehension among the 
general public with regard to these enormous freights, 
and more particularly with respect to homeward freights, 
also exceptionally high, which are regarded in the light 
of an extortionate imposition upon the British con- 
sumer. The man in the street sees not only the quotations 
of the inflated freight market, but he also notes the pub- 
lished balance sheets of the shipping companies, which 
are putting huge reserves aside and paying dividends 
amounting to 20 percent and 25 percent, even after giv- 
ing one-half of the surplus profits to the Government. 
He wonders why the Government allows this, and clamors 
for the establishment of maximum rates of freight. He 
never stops to inquire how this is to be accomplished, 
and leaves entirely out of count the most important fact 
that we are dependent to a very large extent upon 
neutral tonnage, the owners of which are obtaining the 
high rates to an extent unknown by the British ship- 
owner. The neutral is, as a matter of fact, the dominant 
factor in ruling the market rate. Further, he does not 
realize that for the British Government to fix arbitrary 
rates of freight in particular trades would be equiva- 
lent to cutting its own throat, for it would drive the neu- 
tral away to spheres where he could get more profitable 
employment, and in view of the enormous quantity of 
tonnage engaged by the Admiralty the available British 
ships would be entirely inadequate to deal with the vol- 
ume of trade. In short, the abnormal freight position, 
however unsatisfactory it may be, is entirely an economic 
one, and whatever may be the final outcome it cannot be 
solved by arbitrary interference with the market rates. 

Already the Government has laid heavy hand upon 
shipping. Licenses are now required for every oversea 
voyage, and the requisitioning committee may at any 
moment take vessels to carry necessary commodities to 
the United Kingdom. 

It is understood that the French people are feeling 
the pinch of these high freights, and that British ship- 
owners have, as a matter of fact, agreed to take some 
concerted action with a view to limiting the freights to 
French ports in order to relieve our allies of the burden 
of dear coal. How this is to be accomplished without 
the codperation of neutrals is not yet known, but time 
will show. 

Coal Trade Prosperity Continues 


The prosperity of the coal trade indicated in the last 
letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has doubled. Quo- 
tations for best steam coals, which at that period stood 
at 25 shillings ($6.25) a ton, have risen to 35 shillings 
($8.75). This prosperity, however, is more apparent 
than real, for the supplies required for Government 
order are so large that there is a distinct shortage of 
coal for export purposes. Collieries are unable to sell 
ahead to any great extent, and trade is, thereby, con- 
siderably restricted. Russia has already been inquiring 
for supplies of steam coal to be shipped to Archangel 
during the summer. Swedish railways are also in the 
market, but as the supply is now so limited, and con- 
trolled by the Government through license, there will, no 
doubt, have to be some limitation of the contract quan- 
tities, and distinctive guaranty will be required that the 
coal is purely for railway purposes. It is likely, at any 
rate, that a large portion of the orders which usually 
come to the Northeast coast will this year go across 
the Atlantic. 

Timber Prices Still Rising 

Business in the timber trade continues to be restricted 
owing largely to the question of tonnage and freight. 
Importers and holders of stocks are faced by the danger 
of not being able to lift their stocks at the ports of 
shipment. With a view to minimizing the scarcity of 
tonnage the Government now prohibits or restricts the 
importation of certain classes of goods, and in regulating 
their prices to the consumer importers can never be sure 
which class of article will next be placed under the ban. 

Prices generally, therefore, are on the rise. Pitch pine, 
for instance, has undergone an advance of 10 shillings 
($2.50) a load (ce. i. f.) since last month. Stocks of 
Canadian timber in this country, including waney pine, 
oak, and spruce, are sold at continually increasing prices, 
as they are rapidly diminishing, and the prospects for 
further supplies are not bright. The same may be said 
about Oregon pine, supplies of which have been held up 
in Atlantic ports through lack of tonnage. 

The prices of Baltic timber, with which the North- 
east coast is particularly interested, have likewise ad- 
vaneed, and while the shortage is not so pronounced as 
in other directions, there is no doubt that the stocks will 
be seriously depleted before shipping begins. 


There is but little inclination to do business in th 
White Sea trade yet as the question of freight is an y. 
known factor. Prospects for future business are doubt. 
ful, and buyers are chary of beginning operations 
It must be borne in mind, of course, that as soon as 
trade is possible there will be large shipments to the 
White Sea on account of the Russian Government which 
should have an appreciable effect upon the tonnage aygil. 
able for timber shipment. 

The timber question in this country is likely to proy 
even more acute than during last year. The maiter ha 
already engaged the attention of the Royal Scottis, 
Arboricultural Society, and there has been talk of preg. 
ing the question of afforestation in Scotland. There igs yo 
doubt that, after the war at any rate, the question of 
home-grown timber will be very prominent. 





VIRGINIA EXPORTS DIMINISH 


March Traffic Was Comparatively Light—Figure; 
Show Gain Over Those of Preceding Month 


NorFouk, Va., April 10.—Following is a statement of 
exports of forest products through the ports of Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., during March, 1916, also con. 
parative statement of exports between March, 1915, and 
1916. Exports during March, 1916, were less both a 
regards the number of feet and the total value. The 
value is brought up somewhat by shipments being added 
on which the number of feet could not be ascertained, 
As compared with February, 1916, the exports during 
March show a good increase both from Norfolk and Nev. 
port News, Va. 

Exports Through Norfolk and Newport News, Va., During 


March, 1916 
Port of Norfolk— 


" , Value 
Mareh 1 Di,680 Disces Oak BtAVOS: o.os cccccewesss 
See (Georgetown, Dem.) $12,941 
2,000 pieces oak heading ........ccce0 5,288 
March %— 24,631 pieces railroad ties .............. 
peste acai (St. Nazaiv, France) 22,16 
March 6 —103,000 feet oak lumber ...... (Liverpool) 3,33 
50;000 feet poplar lumber... ....0.5-<c0:055 006 2,500 
March 6—276,000 feet oak lumber ....... (Glasgow) 8,28) 
160,000 feet poplar lumber .............. 5,408 
22,000 teet Bruce TMMBPEr .... 60 <0...< s:0-0:600\ 1,119 
16,000 feet walnut lumber ......<cccceoe 8,661 
BOO00 FECL. BUI, BORE ooo i o:5:0 00 0.0018 8 00 986 
Be AtSS OROCER RUAVES oo. 6 oes 0:5-0.diersowiewie sole 1,740 
March 11— 28,000 feet oak lumber ........ (London) _ 1,0lf 
204,000 feet walnut lumber ............0% 22,706 
DOGOO PICCOD GIRVOR occ cies vcnccesenees 3,800 
March 14--124,000 feet oak lumber ........ (London) — 3,538 
6Z;000 Teet poplar WME .6...06 56 6 s0sc0 00 8,620 
38,000 feet basswood lumber ........... 1,619 
205 Cases Peni] BSISIS. .....5. 66 s0s0-c vere 4,946 
105,765 pieces oak staves .....cesccecnecs 3,550 
46,000 feet oak lumber ..............0:- 1,653 
March 20— 24,000 feet oak lumber ..... (Rotterdam) — 1,28 
March 21—178,000 feet oak lumber ........ (London) — 7,249 
60,000 feet. poplar lumber ....cccecccses 2,397 
Te BU PCCER IID coro86 4/5 fo 0 ok ie we Siew ospiale 2,200 
108,000 feet walnut lumber .............. 10,417 
250 Cases Pencil SIAC ...5:.050:55 008560 8,089 
March 21— 60,000 feet oak lumber ........ (London) 2,12 
89,000 feet poplar lumber .............. 2,610 
37,000 feet gum lumber ..............+- 1,019 


16,000 feet chestnut lumber 


15,000 feet walnut lumber oie 
26:000 fect fr lumber ... «....6...0% o «= 
48,000 feet spruce lumber 2,100 


Port of Newport News— 
March 11— 59,000 feet oak lumber ........ 1,19 





53,000 feet poplar lumber 2,171 
March 20— 56,000 feet oak lumber ...... (Liverpool) 2,301 
March 22—124,000 feet oak lumber ....... (Glasgow) 6,383 
March 24— 98,000 feet oak lumber ........ (London) 3,078 
March 31— 84,000 feet oak lumber ........ (London) — 2,468 
53,000 feet spruce lumber ....(Liverpool) 1,804 
19,000 feet poplar lumber ....(Liverpool) 2. 
148,000 feet fir lumber ........ (Liverpool) 4,0 


Exports, March, 1915 and 1916, Showing Total Number of 
Feet and Total Valuation of Same. 










No. M Feet Value 

Port of Norfolk— 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Poplar: MME! .6lccoey sarees > 236 5D $ 12,373 $ 16,53) 
WVGNNIE WUIDEN soe ooo ua disces 15 343 1,240 37,306 
BAM MOTI eae iss ss sow ae we c's 31 aR 980 oes 
ORDER: ic ccc sess owed 1,405 839 117,040 — 28,538 
TPORWOOU TORR 65.4 0.0:0.5:0.8000.5.050 18 Retant 1,080) ..ee . 
Chestnut lumber ........ see ae 16 750 900 
ON a ae Se rie BERS Pe ick 840 coe 
Pe NUENS sa aes aa sb Ve oss 44 slates 2,100 oe nease 
Gum Gimber <<... ccc. sss vs | a 37 845 1,019 
NONI AES cassie wos cts Ses 95 or 60 39 1,800 986 
BIPCROPS BIMIDCL oo nc6 5 tie sie 10-8 13 cee 1,08 eeeeert 
Crponoted Wumber «<< ...66:360 6 c | | Say 6,933 vt 
Spruce WmMbEr . 6.6.6... sss 37 65 1,890 3,21! 
ee US Oa ee arr me isc 650 wee 
Bieves ANG NEAGIng 2.666 6.63 .s0:s ace 7,276 29,519 
PPaMIPGORG HES: 66 cc sicoa00sesa08 @5a%0 Saae. swsceteeios 22,16" 
TASB WOOG PUMbDEr 6. i056 608s os occ BS. cance 1,0 
MET MMO! eG snes sascseeaes 4508 i ASP 1,10 
PPBRCU GION. 6 oxcucs-c sie. 6-0.6 Sw sid 6 erece. sa | Beasts 13,088 
nme ceecatiinns cnn <a 
HiGiAla ne es sion Meee 2,026 1,858 $156,827 $155,9% 
Port of Newport News— ‘ 
Oak lumber ..... ‘jk 421 47,320 15,421 
Poplar lumber . 72 11,340 469 

Chestnut lumber 800 
Pine lumber ... 840 

Gum 1088 ...... 1,000 «eee 
Oak staves and h es 2,400 mee 
Spruce lumber HS | cole atacsteis Le 
Sr MON coc.c< sce eawoses sacs 2 CA aa 4,00 
ee ples. . ae 
NGAI S eaten ies eee 862 694 $ 63,700 $ 245 





LARGE INQUIRIES RECEIVED 

Houston, Tex., April 10.—Prospects of additional for 
eign trade for southern yellow pine were held out during 
last week in the inquiries received for large quantities 
of material. One of these was for several cargoes ° 
sawn ties for the use of English railways. Another 
quiry was made for 250,000 ties for the French Gover 
ment, J. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co., New York, 
exporters, having been in Houston in the interest ot 
the latter order. 

In the meantime the congestion continues unabated s 
the port of Galveston, although a tremendous amount 0 
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traffic is being handled by the coastwise lines. However, 
more freight is being received than the lines can handle. 

Shipments for the week ended Saturday were as fol- 
lows: For Manchester, via Norfolk: Per steamship 
Pilar de Larrinaga—516 pieces pitch pine timbers; 
48,941 pieces staves, value not specified. 





CHARTER SCHOONERS FOR EXPORT TRADE 


San Francisco, Cau., April 8—Comyn Mackall & Co., 
this city, have chartered the schooners Edward R. West 
and Watson A. West to carry lumber from north Pacific 
ports to South Africa, September-November loading. 

The steam schooner W. H. Murphy, which was recently 
sold by Andy Mahony to Gulf parties, has been char- 
tered by its new owners to W. R. Grace & Co., for a 
voyage from Puget Sound to Balboa with lumber. The 
charter price was given out at $17.50 a thousand. This 
is said to be the highest charter on record for a voyage 
from the Sound to Balboa with lumber. It is intimated 
that the Murphy may pick up another cargo at Balboa 
and proceed through the canal to New Orleans, where the 
schooner is to be used by its new owners in the hardwood 
lumber trade. 





WILL TAKE COASTWISE SHIPMENTS 


ORANGE, Tex., April 10.—The five-masted schooner 
Van Allens Boughton was shifted from Orange to Port 
Bolivar Sunday, where it will take cargo of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 feet of lumber for coastwise points. 
This boat has just completed repairs at the local ship 
yard. 

’ Exports for the week aggregated 555,000 feet, the 
schooner Roseway having cleared April 5 for Havana 
with 251,000 feet of lumber and the Russian barkentine 
Betania ‘April 7 for Liverpool with 304,000 feet of sawn 
timbers. There have been no arrivals. 





EXPORTS DECREASE GREATLY 


Movement from New Orleans About Half That of 
Preceding Week 








New OrLEANS, LaA., April 10.—Following is the monthly 
summary of exports via New Orleans, for February: 


sjoards, deals and plank— Feet Value 
LOC i ee ee eer 263,000 $ 6,582 
MERE Oot Nance sorgte e's Gree reuers 510,000 9,588 
RRS east eves ig w eetatice thorn eens 339, 000 11,608 
RE as cece ca iederscena ts Mecklan ice vent eseeier 3,715 5,000 94,855 
DORE ea ie onarg 38s oa i 0s 1 *03 1,000 27,641 2 
———_ $150,274 
Logs and timber— 
TUCKEY NORE: 6.0 co 15-000 sia, 's 30:9 72,000 $ 2,672 
SS a 0: 171,000 4,716 
FERISEINEY Weiclane aha os c'o-<oie 8s eso 12,000 366 2 
——_—— 7,754 
Railroad ties (pieces).,...... 18,587 $ 9,918 
MEAVES CDICCEB)” 2.02 se cas 682,150 63,857 
I, SN ca ea een. <q wireceteud 60,556 
UCL Sa (C9) a 2,505 
AA QEHOR GURIIO Dia cis :si0 ein sone ors ernecss 21,848 
———— 158,694 
NN AON gas Kaw keane boone oe sea ee ees $316,722 


The distribution by value and countries or groups was 
as follows: United Kingdom, $83,236; West Indies, 
$60,384; Central America, $51,794; Panama, $46,676; 
Mexico, $39,870; Portugal, $19,500; France, $11,233; 
Netherlands, $5, 715; Chile, $4,718 ; Peru, #210. Panama 
led in the yellow pine takings, with 1 396, 000 feet, while 
Mexico took 800,000, Central ‘America 746, 000 and West 
Indies, 620,000. The total cypress movement went to 

Central America. 

For the week just ended, the exports totaled approxi- 
mately 1,101,000 feet—about half that of the preceding 
week. The noteworthy shipment was via steamship 
Asuarca, which took out 638,000 feet of pine and oak for 
Pasages, Spain. Two small hardwood parcels cleared 
for Liverpool were the only other lumber clearances for 
European destinations. There were exported also 16,- 
283 bundles and 42,000 pieces shooks. The movement 
coastwise to New York totaled 300,000 feet lumber, 

4,376 ecrossties and 41,122 bundles box material. 

The export market seems to be without notable de- 
velopments for the week. Foreign inquiry is said to be 
light, but some figuring continues on schedules from 
European Government sources and other business is 
merely waiting improvement of the ocean transport situa- 
tion. It was said a few days ago that ocean rates on 
other commodities were showing a tendency to ease off a 
bit, but the indications seem to have been misleading 
and the general report is that, so far as lumber is con- 
cerned, steamer room is as scarce and transport rates as 
high, as heretofore. 





CUBA TAKES LARGE PARCELS 


Mositx, Aua., April 10 —The outward movement of 
southern yellow pine lumber from this port during the 
week which ended today was quite small in comparison 
sl the movement of the previous week, the aggregate 
being but 1 ,407,851—just about half of ‘the amount ex- 
— the previous week. The customhouse records show 

that Cuba continues to be the main reliance of the yellow 
pine exporters of Mobile, for the entire movement this 
week, consisting of four cargoes and one parcel went to 
Cuba. The demand from Cuba contiiiues, but the free 
movement of yellow pine is hampered by the lack of bot- 
toms—sail being the main dependence for carriage to the 

Vest Indies, though there is an occasional parcel ship- 
ment by the steamers of the Munson Line plying to 
Havana, 

In addition to the yellow pine movement of the week 
‘here was one good cargo went forward to Liverpool. 
This consisted of 9,000 feet of sawn ash, 422,000 feet of 

oak lumber, 5,694 barrels of rosin and 12 639 gallons of 
turpentine,’ 





The movement of crossties for the British Government 
from the Gulf ports continues. About 3,000,000 feet 
was shipped from Pensacola last month and 58,148 
ties went forward from here last week. The Elder- 
Dempster Company here has received information that 
the British steamer Inchmoor from Great Britain will 
reach here about April 20 to load crossties for the Brit- 
ish Government. The cargo will be loaded by C. W 
Hempstead, a lumber exporter here. The Inchmoor is 
2,212 tons net register and a little smaller than the 
British .steamer Valentia, which recently cleared from 
here for Great Britain with 2,440,000 feet of crossties. 





CANADIANS RECEIVE INQUIRIES FROM ENG- 
LAND AND FRANCE 


Orrawa, Ont., April 10.—The Trade and Commerce 
Department, in a bulletin issued to Canadian manufae- 
turers of lumber this week, calls attention to an opening 
in Great Britain for birch dowels. Specifications and 
prices are as follows: 4 -inch by 12-inch, 4s; 14-inch 
by 36-inch, 15s 2d per 1,000; gs-ineh by 12 inch, 4s 10d; 
ys-inch by 36-inch, 17s 3d; %¢-inch by 12-inch, 5s 10d; 
38-inch by 36-inch, 20s 3d; yg-inch by 12-inch, 6s 11d; 
ye-inch by 36-inch, 23s 11d; 14-inch by 12-inch, 8s; 14- 
inch by 36-inch, 21s 2d. The prices are ec. i. f. London, 
including war risk. United States firms previous to the 
war were exporting these goods to London at much lower 
prices. 

Another foreign inquiry for Canadian timber, this 
time a distinctly war demand, comes from a French firm 
manufacturing aeroplanes which desires white spruce 
from Canada. The quantity asked for is 5,000 meters of 
very high quality. The engineering branch of the French 
War Department is also desirous of purchasing a fairly 
large quantity of this timber if the price is satisfactory. 





NEW TELEPHONE FOR FOREST RANGERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—The United States 
Forest Service today announced that during the com- 
ing field season the regular equipment of national for- 
est patrolmen will include a portable telephone, made 
of aluminum and weighing approximately two and one- 
half pounds. This set is the invention of R. B. Adams, 
a forest officer of Missoula, Mont., and will displace the 
set now in use, which weighs ten pounds. 

The value of the new invention is described in the 
following statement: 


It is said that a field man equipped with this te lephone, 
a few yards of light emergency wire and a short piece of 
heavy wire to make the ground connection, can cut in any- 
where along the more than 20,000 miles of Forest Service 
telephone lines and get in touch with the headquarters of a 
supervisor or district ranger. To talk, one end of the 
emergency wire is thrown over the telephone line, the two 
ends are connected to the portable instrument, and_ the 
instrument is connected to the ground wire, the end of 
which must be thrust into the damp earth or in water. 
Contact with the line wire is made possible by removal of 
the insulation from a few inches of the emergency wire. 

The Adams instrument does not ring the bell of the re- 
ceiving telephone, but instead causes a screeching sound from 
a small megaphone- shaped apparatus, descriptively known 
as a “howler.” This instrument is installed at the ranger 
station telephone and is said to give effective notice that 
some one is on the wire. If the field man needs to talk 
with someone elsewhere on the line, the ranger station in- 
strument can be used to ring up the person wanted, when 
the conversation can be carried on. 

Forest officers say that these portable telephones are espe- 
cially valuable in reporting fires and other emergencies with 
the least possible delay, and also in sending instructions to 
field men and keeping the district rangers informed as to 
the progress of work going on in the field, thus supplement- 
ing the regular telephone sets installed at lookout points, 
ranger stations and at convenient intervals along Forest 
Service roads and trails. 





WESTERN PINE SHIPMENTS INCREASE 


SPOKANE, WAsH., April 11.—Secretary A. W. Cooper, 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, made 
his report this week on the lumber shipments and eut for 
February in this district. The mills reporting this year 
number thirty-nine as compared with forty a year ago. 
The report is as follows: 
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Manufacturers of 
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in Straight or Mixed Cars 
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FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 


We also manufacture 


Poplar, Gum and Oak 
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A Trial Shipment of Our a 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


( SOUTHERN PINE) 











Will Demonstrate to You be 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company E | 


ng Building, — 
KANSAS CITY, MoO. 
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Flooring, 

Ceiling, Lath, 
Car Material, 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co. Posnib: 


Domestic 
and Export 
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1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 
WE DESIGN Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 


Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 


CONSTRUCT 
and APPRAISE 


SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 
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And mix to suit any items 
in the following woods: 


Washington “” Westsca'itemiock. 
—_— tas.” 
California ““""SasterPas 
Northern ““Witotie Heme: “4 


OUR GUARATEE 


Good Grades. 
Right Prices. 


Prompt Shipments. 
Satisfied Customers. 








Central Warehouse Lumber Co. 








*The Home of Quality” Minnesota Transfer, Mian. 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 





We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Allyn Blackwell - Panhandle 
Lumber Co. | Idaho. 
sr ilinaaige White Pine 
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PRESIDENT OF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RETIRES 

C. W. Levalley recently retired as president of the 
Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and has been 
made chairman of the board of directors. Mr. Levalley 
founded the company and, since 1891, has been its presi- 
dent and general manager. The company started in a 
small room, making detachable chain belts for farm 
implements and later branched out into making special 
chains, riveted roller types and gradually began making 
elevating, conveying and transmission machinery and 
nine years ago entered the concrete mixer field. 

W. C. Frye, the newly elected president of the Chain 
Belt Company, started with this firm when about 17 or 
18 years old and has been with it for twenty years. He 
is also treasurer of the Sivyer Steel Casting Company, 
vice president of the Federal Malleable Company, of 
Milwaukee, and a director of the new Electric Steel Cast- 
ing Company, of Chicago. The officers of the Chain Belt 
Company are: 

W. C. Frye, president and treasurer; W. C. Sargent, first 
vice president and secretary; Donald Fraser, second vice 
—— and secretary, and IF. L. Sivyer, third vice presi- 
ent. 

The plant of the company includes a malleable iron 
foundry, a grey iron foundry, a structural steel shop, 
a concrete mixer shop, wood and metal pattern shop, a 
building nearly a city block long devoted to the tum- 
bling, grinding, assembling and testing of chain belt 
and the main office. Growing demand for a chain belt 
stronger and more durable led the company to invent 

















C. W. LEVALLEY, OF MILWAUKEE, WIS.; 
Retired President of the Chain Belt Company 


and patent its famous ‘‘Griplock Chain Belt,’’ which 
the company says is recommended as the best malleable 
chain belt on the market. This belt takes its name from 
the ‘‘Griplock’’ feature of interlocking the side bars 
with the barrel, thus forming a dirt-proof joint. 

During the last eight years, steel chain belt has eome 
into use and the company has sold thousands of feet 
of its all-steel ‘‘Chabelco’’ roller chain belt. In this 
belt the side bars are stamped from mild steel bar 
stock; rollers are turned from cold rolled shafting while 
the pins and bushings are of steel and are case hardened. 
There are now three types of chain belt: ‘‘ Detach- 
able,’’ ‘‘Griplock’’ and ‘‘ Chabeleo.’’ 

The many and varied uses of these different chain belts 
have necessitated the service of a large engineering de- 
partment, in order correctly to construct and install the 
elevating and conveying machinery with which the chain 
belts are used. One of the recent installations is the 
conveyor built for the Curtis Publishing Company which 
carries more than 2,000,000 copies a week of the Satur- 
day Evening Post and editions of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and the Country Gentleman from the binding to 
the mailing room. In order to supply the needs of its cus- 
tomers, the Chain Belt Company began making a line 
of transmission machinery including shaft hangers, 
safety set collars, couplings, spurs, miters, worm and 
bevel gears and journal boxes. Seven years ago the 
company began to make the ‘‘Chain Belt Mixer’’ and 
three years later made the ‘‘Chain Belt Pavers,’’ for 
mixing concrete for streets and roads. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY HAS MANY 
ORDERS 


The Prescott Company, of Menominee, Mich., manu- 
facturer of sawmill, mine, furnace and transmission 
machinery, reports that it has on its books contracts for 
new sawmill equipment from all parts of the United 
States and also a contract for a large complete sawmill 
for the Queensland State Railways in Australia. 

Among the orders for complete mills are these from 
the following concerns: Carlsborg Mills & Timber Com- 
pany, Carlsborg, Wash.; Henry Maley Lumber Company, 
Jackson, Miss.; Argent Lumber Company, Hardeeville, 
S. C.; Three States Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn.; 
E. E. Jackson Lumber Company, Riderville, Ala.; Lind- 

*The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMRERMAN are desig- 


nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912, 


sey Lumber & Export Company, Mobile, Ala., and the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, Marquette, Mich. In 
addition to these orders for complete mills the Prescott 
Company has numerous orders for machinery and for 
improvements in old mills, including bandmills and 
vertical and horizontal resaws, carriages, edgers, trim 
mers ete. The company says that demand for its prod 
uct seems to be unlimited and promises to continue for 
a long time. 





LUMBER COMPANY ORDERS DRY KILN 

F. H. Farwell, general manager of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, Tex., has placed an 
order for the iron equipment complete for a battery ot 
seven rooms 20 by 120 feet of the ‘‘Moore Moist Air 
Type’’ dry kilns and 1,000 roller bearing dry kiln trucks 
with large wheels and two ‘‘Lytton Direct Return 
Traps,’’ April 3. When completed, these kilns will be 
among the most modern in the United States and this 
equipment will be for the new mill now being con 
structed for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. 
The kilns will be made by the L. Moore Dry Kiln Com- 
pany of Jacksonville, Fla. 





MAINTAINS RECREATION CLUB FOR 
EMPLOYEES 


Probably few manufacturing concerns in the United 
States show as much interest in their employees as does 
the Simonds Manufacturing Company, saw maker, of 
Fitchburg, Mass. This interest is shown by many insti- 
tutions established by the company to benefit workers in 
its big plants in Fitchburg, Mass., Chicago, Il, and 
Lockport, N. Y. 

One of the most notable of these organizations and a 
pioneer of its kind, is the Daniel Simonds Recreation 
Club, established in 1905. Although the company pro- 
vides spacious rooms and halls, the club is managed by 
the employees of the Simonds Manufacturing Company. 
The officers.and board of directors are chosen by thie 
employees and the club is maintained on lines laid down 
by an exceptionally fine constitution and bylaws. 

The club rooms are on the third floor of the main 
building and inelude a reading room, billiard room, bath 
room with the most modern equipment and a large hall 
where the employees gather for meetings and entertain- 
ments of all kinds. Nearly every other week during the 
winter, employees and their families enjoy informal danc- 
ing parties. A large dining room, where employees of the 
company may get good meals .at exceptionally reasonable 
prices, is another good feature. 

Many inquiries received at the office of the company 
show that the success of the Daniel Simonds Recreation 
Club has spread abroad. Recently a representative of a 
large manufacturing plant in Cleveland, Ohio, made a 
trip to Fitchburg, especially to study the plan of the 
club. Each member of the club is a booster for the 
company. 

The club not only provides rooms and entertainments 
for members during the winter, but also provides a 
splendid tennis court for exercise and recreation during 
the summer. On this court, which is one of the finest in 
the vicinity, some expert players have been —a 
The club is managed by a general council of ten, of which 
Clarence Sands is chairman, while Edward B. Saunders 
is welfare director. 





CATALOG DESCRIBES MOTOR ACCESSORIES 

The Lunkenheimer Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
recently issued its catatog No. 4 describing ‘‘ Lunken- 
heimer Motor Accessories.’’ This volume is bound in 
handsome brown embossed paper, is printed on highly 
calendered paper and is lavishly illustrated with halt- 
tone cuts and two-color reproduction of motor accessories 
made by the company, such as its ‘‘ Nonpareil’’ generator 
valves, carburetor check valves, gasoline strainers, prim- 
ing cups and relief cocks, needle valves, priming cups, 
ground key drain cocks, gasoline engine primers, motor 
cycle emergency gasoline cocks, exhaust pressure regula- 
tors and various kinds of sight feeds, as well as a num- 
ber of other accessories used on automobiles, trucks, 
motor boats and motorcycles. The catalog also contains 
price lists and descriptions of the articles illustrated. 

In the introduction the Lunkenheimer Company says 
that to design an appliance intelligently the first requis- 
ite must be a thorough knowledge of the machine upon 
which it is to be used, and that it is well known that 
efficiency and durability are the prime factors in the 
automobile and motor boat field. The company says 
its products will add to these factors and that absolute 
dependence may be placed upon every article it makes. 
The company guarantees all of its products. 





DESCRIBES EXPLORATIONS IN ASIA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6—Frank N. Meyer, for- 
eign plant and tree investigator of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, addressed the So- 
ciety of American Foresters tonight on the subject of 
‘¢Dendrological Explorations in China and Asia.’’ Mr. 
Meyer has traveled in many sections of the world, but 
his specialty is Asia. He has introduced numerous 
plants and trees into the United States from the Far 
East, some to be crossed with other plants and trees 
and others to be developed without crossing. He told 
the foresters an interesting story of explorations in China 
and Asia, where he has scoured wide areas in search 
of plants and trees that may be adapted to conditions in 
this country. 
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| IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

New York, N. Y., April 11.—Demand for lumber con- 
tinues strong and while there is very little improvement 
to date in the embargo situation the scarcity of stocks 
at some of the larger yards has caused them to place busi- 
ness to be shipped when rail conditions permit. A number 
of railroad and steamship lines in this city have agreed to 
keep open their piers for delivery to trucks of inbound 
freight until 9 o'clock at night, and have put the plan 
into effect. It is believed that this will materially reduce 
transportation difficulties on the piers. Trade organizations 
are codperating in an effort to reduce domestic speculative 
shipments, Which are responsible for much of the congestion. 
By direction of the Eastern Freight Accumulation Confer- 
ence, hereafter freight for this city must be consigned to a 
specific destination; if it is reconsigned after delivery an 
additional charge will be made. ‘The free time allowed on 
freight held at terminals for transhipment to coastwise 
yessels will be reduced from ten to five days. Cancellation 
and modification of embargoes have been ordered in a number 
of instances. 
ae yards in sections surrounding this market find them- 
selves badly short of certain sizes and grades, particularly 
low grade North Carolina pine. Inquiries for all classes 
of stock are of a good character, and while the building 
situation develops slowly business from railroad and large 
contracting sources such as covering docks and ship _build- 
ing is very satisfactory. Small repair shops catering to 
wheelwrights and cabinet work are buying freely and retail- 
ors say that their average price is much better than it was 
a year ago. 

The weather the last two weeks has permitted yards to 
catch up on delayed deliveries. Yard managers in suburban 
districts say that they moved less lumber in February and 
March than in any previous two winter months that can 
be recalled. There is very little demand from builders for 
delivery, because they are likewise held up on contracts, but 
the improved weather conditions have created a _ sharp 
increase in the call for lumber from country sections and 
the next few weeks will see considerable activity. 

The improved outlook in the financial world has caused 
considerable talk of building developments in Westchester 
and Long Island sections. While some of this prospective 
work is of a speculative character, there is a good reason 
for believing that much of it will soon be under way, and 
while the prices of hardware and some building materials 
have advanced builders recognize the fact that lumber is apt 
to advance still more after the closing of the war, and for 
that reason they are willing to consider seriously getting 
their operations under way at this time. 











QUAKER CITY NEWS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 10.—Reports from both in 
and outside of the city show that the lumber business 
here the last week has been active and good. Prices 
have been high on almost the entire line, the only exceptions 
being an occasional car of transit that is in danger of eating 
its head off with the new demurrage. The amount of lumber 
being used is above normal, or was, until the end of the 
Week, When the snow put an end to outside work. 

One serious problem at the present time is that of labor. 
Most of the yards have been paying drivers $11 a week for 
single teams and $12 for double. ‘These have been increased 
by some as an antidote to the unrest, but it is stated on 
good authority that a strike will be called May 1 to demand 
315 a week, unless it is granted before that time. ‘Tne 
laborers on the docks and yards have been paid more re- 
cently, but they are still dissatisfied. ‘The former hour wage 
Was 20 cents, but many are now paying 25, and some 5vV 
cents. Along the river front conditions are still worse, 
for with freight of all kinds congested and labor very scarce 
the longshoremen struck, and in order to move the stuff 
they have been temporarily allowed 85 cents on the docks 
and 40 cents when aboard a vessel. In addition to this, 
they are to get 50 cents for noon hour, Sundays, nights and 
overtime. Many of the lumbermen do not object to the 
increase if all are compelled to grant it, but just at the 
present time it is adding something to a rather heavy load, 
and the increased costs of their product are coming tov 
much in a bunch, 

The scarcity of labor and the rapid increase in cost of 
all building materials are having a checking effect on specu- 
lative building, but there is still enough work on buildings 
that must be put up to use all the men that can be pro- 
cured. The railroads are adding to their forces, ship yards 
are after men all the time, and big bonuses are being paid 
to men in the munition plants. his is drawing from all 
other branches and is also adding to the general unrest. 

Spruce heads the list in the matter of prices, having 
moved up more since it passed the record prices. Offerings 
are scarce and lists badly broken. Hemlock is tightening up 
fast as the supply decreases and is in strong demand in 
building sizes. Box lumber of all kinds is strong, North 
Carolina being particularly active. North Carolina flooring 
and sizes are strong, too. Roofers are in good shape but 
are hot so strong ag the rest. Yellow pine is strong and 
active, the larger sizes bringing the best prices. Cypress 
is steady in demand and prices are moving upward. Cypress 
shingles have never been more active, especially the sawed 
ones, and cedar shingles are in good demand at tight prices. 
Lath are in strong demand and bring high prices. There 
Scenis to be a scarcity of most kinds. The hardwoods are 
all strong in dry stock, plain and quartered oak, maple, ash 
and bass being most sought after. Birch, beech, chestnut, 
sum and poplar are all in good demand, and offerings of 
dry stock of any kind seem to be small and broken. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 


Pi 'TSBURGH, Pa., April 11.—Pressure for lumber is at 
a high pitch in this market. Even the retailers are call- 
ing for lumber in the eity and suburban districts and are 
buying ‘rom one another. Building is stronger in the sub- 
| dee sections than in the city proper. There have been 
uring the last week several developments in the trade that 
seep seen unusual, The lumbermen point out that salesmen 
voll outlying districts are not showing any large sales 
put the telephone orders to the offices have been surprisingly 
ise and snappy. Industrial activities continue at a high 
Doint in this field. Overloaded order books have been met 








with short Supply of raw materials and short freight car 
roi ag hat has held back much activity and volume of 
ae le Kendall Lumber Company reports about the highest 
ee oat trade volume and oversold stocks that it has ever 
ae Pen Ces The West Penn Lumber Company reports a 
oe, dcsanne for iumber with good prices, aid while Mr. 


+ ga this company, declined to commit himself on 
aioe outlook with so many unusual and abnormal 


US existing, he is convinced that there is not much 
for pessimism. 








es NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


aoe Pi Mass., April 11—With an active building 
ierantts’ Paget from the lumber producing districts un- 
mente yp wworable and the embargoes against local ship- 
the eS Princes on the New England railroads just removed, 
met oe of this section of the country are facing the 

“sperous spring business in years, Statistics of 


building operations in New England announced this week 
show that the value of building contracts to April 5 this 
year is $43,495,000, comparing with $34,340,000 last year 
for the corresponding period, and $39,645,000 in 1914 before 
the war had started. 

Realty men are predicting a big spring market. General 
business is remarkably prosperous. Corporations announce 
large earnings, and a very small percentage of laborers are 
out of employment. 

Preseat indications are that an early spring will follow 
the abnormally severe weather of March, and retail lumber 
dealers are hastening to get their stocks ready for the 
expected rush of orders. Wholesale lumbermen say that 
credits this spring are much better than a year ago. Retail 
lumbermen who found themselves in a somewhat shaky con- 
dition shortly after the outbreak of the war, have recovered 
their financial equilibrium, and their patronage is eagerly 
sought. 

Keports from the lumber operators of northern New Eng- 
land are very favorable. In some sections, where it was 
at first planned to curtail production, the spruce and hem- 
lock cut is heavier than for years, but orders in sight are 
expected to take care of all offerings for several weeks. 
Spruce operators were encouraged to exceed their original 
limits by the sudden strengthening of the lumber market. 

The new officers of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association (Inec.) are planning to hold a meeting soon, to 
which will be invited all members of the local lumber trade 
with a view of increasing the membership and the usefulness 
of the organization. Some kind of an enjoyable outing when 
warm weather arrives is also under consideration. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO 

ToLEDo, Onto, April 11.—Building permits were issued 
in Toledo to the amount of $204,792 last week, an in- 
erease of $57,317 over the same week of 1915. 

Lumber dealers are all optimistic as to the business situ- 
ation here. Owing to bad weather and other local condi- 
tions, business has not been active during the last: few 
weeks, but prospects continue splendid and everyone looks 
for a prosperous season. Yards are all pretty well stocked 
just now and retailers have not begun to move their stock 
to any extent and are therefore inclined to call a halt on 
buying until business opens up better. Prices have held 
up well all along the line, Shingles are rather scarce and 
there are practically none in transit at present. _ Prices have 
held firm and the situation points to an early raise in prices. 


THE HARDWOOD FIELD | 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 11.—The Crenshaw-Gary Lum- 
ber Company, Ritchie, Miss., is negotiating with the 
Barrett Line to handle a large quantity of lumber it now 
has at its mill by water to Cairo, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
other points on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. This firm 
has about 2,500,000 feet of lumber ready for shipment and 
it is proposed to load this on barges operated by this line. 
It is further proposed to handle it by barge to the destina- 
tions indicated. [Freight rates by this method will be tar 
cheaper than those by rail and there is further inducement 
in the fact that barges can be secured without delay where- 
as it is impossible to obtain the necessary cars for the 
prompt shipment of lumber. In thecevent negotiations are 
completed, barges will run down the Sunflower River to 
Vicksburg and thence up the Mississippi. 

Box manufacturers here continue to do an exceptionally 
large business and have orders enough in sight to justity 
the belief that they will be able to continue at full capacity 
through the summer at least. A large part of their output 
has already been sold on contract, while large current orders 
are booked from day to day. All plants in this city and 
section are working twelve hours a day and they find no 
difficulty in disposing of their entire output. Prices are ad- 
vancing on egg cases, oil boxes and standard packages of 
every kind, whether sawn, veneered or mixed. Egg cases 
have been advanced % cent within the week and manufac- 
turers of boxes state that it is necessary for them to con- 
stantly increase their prices because of the advance in low 
grade cottonwood and gum. 

The Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company is preparing 
to start up its mill at Pinckney, Crittenden County, Arkan- 
sas. This company some months ago acquired the timber 
and other holdings of the Pemiscot Lumber Company for 
approximately $65,000, and since that time it has been 
making its plans for the development thereof. 











THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 11—If the car shortage did 
not have such a depressing effect on local market condi- 
tions, dealers here would have no fault whatever to find 
with general conditions. Stocks are at a rather low ebb, 
building operations are booming and everything points to a 
strong tone to the local market, although there has as 
yet been no marked advance in any items. 

Operators view with concern the threatened high waters 
in the Mississippi Valley, which have impeded logging opera- 
tions, the rains having been unusually heavy for this season 
of the year. Reports from outlying mills in the section 
referred to indicate that the supply of logs on hand will 
soon be exhausted and the source of supply for local yards 
will on that account be handicapped in the extreme. 

There is no sign of improvement in the car shortage—in 
fact conditions have grown worse. Many dealers seek to 
make shipments in open cars, although the supply of flats 
has been rapidly exhausted. 

Recently the railroads have been heavy purchasers of large 
timbers, while the call for walnut has been excellent during 
the last week. Oak flooring is in great demand and the call 
for all interior finishing stocks has been extremely heavy 
o account of the building activity in the East Nashville 

re zone. 








FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CoLumBus, OutIo, April 10.—The lumber trade in 
Columbus and central Ohio is firm in every way. Buying 
is steady and prices show a tendency to advance all along 
the line. In fact the lumber trade is in better shape than 
in two years and lumbermen generally believe that the 
future holds considerable promise. Manufacturers of mill- 
work, doors and sash are having a nice trade. Factories are 
busy preparing for the building rush and shipments are 
rapidly increasing. Prices are advancing on many items. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 12.—With the passing of 
winter, building activities and retail distribution of lum- 
ber have quickened. Lumber dealers report an increased 
movement of all kinds of material used in the construction 
of dwellings, much of it going to rural and suburban dis- 
tricts of the city. Architects are busy on plans for contract- 
ing builders and syndicate operators that will call for a 
large quantity of lumber before the summer has _ passed. 
Manufacturers. of furniture, vehicles and _ agricultural 
machinery, and all the planing mills and box factories, are 
steady buyers of their respective kinds of lumber, and the 











Entrance to Dining Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park—Finished in Birch, 


rch !inish 


Birch pillars, walls, ceilings, 
casements, and doors are used in 
the new Grand Canyon Hotel, in 
Yellowstone Park, because the 
Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany wanted only the most har- 
monious, beautiful and durable 
finish to meet the critical eyes of 
thousands of visitors familiar with 
the finest structures the world has 
to offer. 


In modern homes and _ build- 
ings of every type you'll find 
Birch is fast becoming the 
chosen wood for interior work 
of all kinds. It offers much 
variety for those artistically in- 
clined. 


Birch particularly appeals to 
those builders who favor mahog- 
any finish, for so perfect is the 
imitation that often you hear 
people refer to it as Mahogany 


Birch. 


You Should Sell: It 


Dealers every where are coming to real- 
ize that if they expect to get their share of 
the building business and knock out the 
ready-cut house fellows, they'll have to 
supply builders with what they want and 
when they wantit. Birch has been adver- 
tised extensively to home builders and 
there’s no doubt but what many of your 
customers are: ready right now to try it. 
Why don’t you stock it and prove to them 
that you’re a live wire and ready to deliver 
what they want when they want it? Ask 
any of the firms listed below for details. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 


Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 


Goodman, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 





NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Wells, Mich. 
Stanley, Wis. 
WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER co., Chassell, Mich. 
Hayward, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., | CG. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Appleton, Wis. 
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| PITTSBURGH | 


“es 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS —— 


SILVER WHITE PINE || NORTHERN SOFT 
CORK WHITE PINE 








A real Cork Pine Substitute for 


. , ; : also— 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work 
YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


- 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) 'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


L General Offices, 













IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 

















West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


VATATVATAVATAT AT ATAYVAYVAVAVAVAYVAYVAY, 














Provo BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., prrrspuran Pa. 














whole industry, including its allied trades, faces an active 
and prosperous year. 

Norwood, an independent village lying wholly within the 
corporate limits of Cincinnati and very largely a residential 
district, made a notable record during March. The value of 
the building improvements for which permits were taken 
out is estimated at $289,412, compared to $48,642 for 
March, 1915, an increase of about 499 percent. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 
Sr. Louis, Mo., April 12.—Hardwood trade is good 
and demand from all sources of consumption is fairly 
active. Prices as a rule hold firm. Oak continues best 
in demand and shows more life than it did a short time 
ago. ‘The demand for plain and quarter sawed oak becomes 
more active right along and inquiries are more numerous. 
Cypress conditions are improving and orders are received 
in greater number than for some time. Prices, too, continue 
to hold up. Mill stocks are in pretty good shape, according 
to reports receivetl and holders are not inclined to go 
after orders actively. 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 

LyncHBurG, VA., April 10.—Trade conditions on the 
Lynchburg lumber market last week failed to disclose 
any change either in demand or price for either hard- 
woods or southern yellow pine and very little business was 
offered on account of this situation. Local dealers are satis- 
fied with the figures they can secure for their stock but they 
find they can not deliver orders on account of the many 
embargoes. ; ; f 

Demand is light in western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio 
and there seems to be a tendency by manufacturers to with- 
hold purchases in an effort further to lower the scale of 
prices now obtaining. 


NOTES FROM EASTERN ARKANSAS 

EarLE, ArK., April 11.—Unprecedented prosperity 
seems in store for the lumber trade in eastern Arkansas. 
Every lumberman hereabouts expresses optimism and is 
preparing to derive his share of the general prosperity 
which seems assured business men of this section. 

Numerous large improvement and development projects 
are either under way or are planned, as an indication of a 
fully restored confidence in the future, and through most of 
this work will the lumbermen be the direct recipient of 
benefits. 

With scores of box factories running day and night to 
provide the crates the $20,000,000 strawberry and small 
fruit crop of Arkansas and adjacent States will begin to be 
transported northward about April 25. Louisiana and East 
Texas have already begun distribution of their crops. 
Months ago the enormous volume of timber now being used 
for the manufacture of these crates and boxes began to be 
cut and made ready for the box factories, and with scores 
of these factories running time and overtime throughout the 
State much lumber is being consumed through this channel. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 





























William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


—— 




















Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
her — 
Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.”’ 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent. No. 1 Barn. 


—_ AM. Bune Conpany 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, 





Harrison Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-216 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


1 HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 














CRESCENT CITY NEWS 

New OrLEANS, La., April 10.—Judging from the local 
comment, ¢ypress has apparently led the market proces- 
sion for the last week in point of improved demand. 
One large cypress concern has advanced prices, effective 
today, about $1 on the average, on finish, factory stock and 
common. Cypress demand has expanded steadily in spite of 
the set-backs in the way of car shortage, embargoes etc., and 
mill stocks are said to be more or less broken. The southern 
yellow pine situation appears a little mixed. There are 
intimations in some quarters that prices have softened a 
little, in spots. 

The majority report, however, is to the effect that the 
market is holding its own, with prices steady and the outlook 
clouded only by the car situation and particular difficulty 
about making deliveries in eastern territory. It is argued 
that production is still on a healthy, conservative basis and 
that the bookings will outrun the current rate of cut when- 
ever deliveries within reasonable time can be assured. In- 
quiry is pronounced brisk. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 

SHREVEPORT, La., April 8—Some items increased 
slightly and the demand for certain stocks has gained 
strength, but, taking the market as a whole, it remains 
practically unchanged. A few concessions on No. 2 and No. 
3 boards and No. 1 dimension have been reported, but these 
are considered rather exceptional, as southern yellow pine 
prices, as a whole, hold their strength well: There is little 
doubt that mills could advance prices, but they show no 
disposition to do so. Left-hand items have improved. So 
strong is demand for car materials that advanced prices are 
not unexpected. 

A slight improvement has been reported in the car situ- 
ation, but it is still very provoking, some mills not getting 
half the equipment they need. 

Improved demand for building materials in Shreveport 
lately is evidenced by the report of the city building in- 
spector which shows that during March building activities, 
as represented by permits, aggregated $62,570, an increase 
of approximately $16,000 over the total of March, 1915, 
while for the quarter just closed the total was $162,065, 
eo of approximately $27,000 over the first quarter 
of last year. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., April 10.—It is claimed by the 
lumbermen of this district that the car shortage to a 
great extent is retarding the movement of lumber from 
Alabama mills. This condition is a great drawback to the 
market and injures business materially. But regardless of 
this situation the railroads are continually rushed and they 
manage to supply enough cars to keep traffic moving. The 
dealers are constantly booking orders for delivery when 
they can, making few definite promises. Good prices are 
asked and received. The demand is for all classes of stock. 
Railroad material is still in great demand. Everybody con- 
nected with the lumber trade is optimistic of the outlook 
of the summer, as spring business has proved good, 

Building operations for March in Birmingham show an 
increase of more than $33,000 compared with the corre- 
sponding month of 1915. During the month fifty-seven 
wooden residences were built at an estimated cost of $95.,- 
597. A total of 464 permits were issued for work amounting 
to $188,426, while in March, 1915, 301 permits were issued 
for work estimated at $154,555. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL 


JACKSON, Miss., April 11.—Virtual disappearance of 
the car shortage which has crippled the lumber business 
of Mississippi for the last month is announced. Plenty 


of open cars are now available and there is said to be a 
suffciency of box cars, except in rare instances. 


_ Lumber trade with Tennessee and Kentueky and neighbor- 
ing States shows a slight falling off, as is customary at this 
time of the year. Farm operations are under good head- 
way and farmers generally have abandoned plans for mak- 
ing further improvements until after crops are laid by in 
August or July. 

The general situation continues highly favorable for an 
excellent business during the present year. With the open- 
ing of spring an increased demand is noted from the North 

Prices rule on about the previous basis. . 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., April 10.—The condition of busi- 
ness with the southern yellow pine operators has shown 
a little improvement during the last week. While the 
mills do not yet get anything like the number of box cars 
needed they are better served than they were two weeks 
ago. Orders continue plentiful and prices hold firm with 
an upward tendency. ‘The demand for special timbers has 
been good for several months and for the last few weeks it 
has increased somewhat. Orders for small timbers are 
more numerous and with the increased activity in sills and 
framing the mills will soon be overloaded with orders for 
small cutting. Dimension continues very active and boards 
are in good call. 

The only thing troubling the mills is the scarcity of cars, 
as orders for all kinds of cutting are very plentiful and 
while prices as yet have shown but little change the mills 
expect an increase within a short time. 


ON MOBILE BAY 

Montcomery, ALA., April 12.—Although Montgomery 
lumbermen believe that the car shortage has reached an 
acute stage there seems to be an unprecedented demand 
for all kinds of the lumber in this part of the State. De- 
mand has been so great the last few weeks that many mill- 
men have been unable to supply all orders on time. In 
many places near Montgomery extra help has been employed 
in order that the increased demand could be attended to, 
The mood of the lumber dealers, both wholesale and retail, 
has changed considerably and all are of the opinion that 
prospects for better business are much brighter this month 
than last. 

The demand for wooden shingles stopped the first of this 
month when the city commissioners declined to repeal the 
anti-wooden shingle ordinance, which was passed by request 
of the insurance men, who said the large fires were caused 
from sparks on the shingles. A large sum of money will be 
lost annually by the enforcement of the ordinance, and 
building operations will be curtailed considerably, it is said. 
As a result of the ordinance thousands of dollars’ worth of 
wooden shingles were left unsold by the various local lum- 
ol dealers and it is said they find it difficult to dispose of 
them. 

One of the largest bodies of longleaf yellow pine in the 
State will be invaded by the Henderson Lumber Company 
at Tuscaloosa within the next month, it is reported here. 
J. D. Henderson, president of the company, recently ac- 
quired the land and he intends to erect a large mill. There 
is enough lumber to insure work several years. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, Tex., April 10—The southern yellow pine 
market of this section was enlivened by the entrance of 
the United States Government into the field of prospective 
purchasers during the last week. One inquiry calls for 
6,500,000 feet of material for use at the Panama Canal. 
Quotations have been made by the Kirby Lumber Company 
and other concerns in this territory and bids will be opened 
by the Government April 26. This inquiry calls for house 
construction material, including boards, framing and some 
timbers. 

The Federal Government also has an inquiry in the field 
ealling for a large quantity of material, including stringers, 
ties, caps and timbers for delivery at El Paso, Tex. It is 
understood the material is for construction of railroad 
bridges, the Government inquiry asking the lumber people 
to advise what amount and when they can furnish material. 

This inquiry has led to much speculation as to the inten- 
tion of the Government in view of the Carranza refusal to 
permit United States troops to use the Constitutionalist lines 
for transportation. The possibility of the United States 
taking over the line from Juarez has been intimated. On 
the other hand it is believed by some that the Federal Gov- 
ernment intends to purchase the lumber and to turn it over 
to the Mexican Government. J. I. Gomez, superintendent 
of stores of the Constitutionalist lines, has left Houston 
after an attempt to purchase lumber, unsuccessful because 
of failure to arrange or guarantee payment, 

The southern yellow pine market showed signs of weakness 
during the last few days, but the deflections were so slight 
as not to be considered serious. Here and there prices 
have dropped from 50 cents to $1.50, but this has been 
mainly owing to the inability of the mills to reach the 
market. There is a good demand for material from the 
interior, although some lumbermen are shipping at lower 
prices. Owing to the inability to secure the necessary cars, 
the shippers are given permission to ship material in opel 
cars. Timber business seems to be very quiet. 




















SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINTS 


BEAUMONT, TEx., April 10.—There has been no change 
in the lumber market situation during the last week. 
Buying is rather brisk but deliveries are retarded by the 
searcity of cars. 

Railroads are still buying considerable car material and 
bridge timbers, although there have been no unusually large 
orders placed within the last few days. Prices are the same. 

With crop conditions excellent throughout the State manu 
— are confident retail yards will soon begin to buy 
1eavily. 


OraNcE, Tex., April 10.—Prices hold firm with brisk 
demand and indications of a further stiffening. There 
is no relief in the car situation and none immediately 
prospective so far as can be seen here. oo 

At a meeting of the board of commissioners of the cit’, 
held Thursday evening last, deeds for the property on which 
wharves and docks will be located and through which a slip 
3,000 feet in length and 200 feet bottom width will be 
dredged, were formally accepted from the grantors—the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, W. H. Stark and Dr. 
E. W. Brown. os 

Not only will the municipal docks be located on this 
slip, but those of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Compa! 
will‘ occupy one side of the channel. This company has 
planned the erection of a modern wharf system, to be us 
in connéction with the monorail that will deliver the lumbe! 
from their mill plants to shipside. The deed to the Cit 
of Orange from the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company 
conveys seventy-five acres of land in addition to that 
requisite for dredging of the slip, the consideration be | 
the dredging of this waterway by the city. The Lutcher t 
Moore Lumber Company, Messrs. Stark and Brown warratl 
title, agreeing to indemnify the city in the event of any loss 
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on account of claim being established for the property, or 
any part of it. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 

St. Louis, Mo., April 12.—The general lumber situa- 
tion is good and conditions are generally satisfactory. 
The coming of pleasant weather has caused quite an in- 
crease in the demand for building construction in all sections 
of this territory. ; 

The southern yellow pine outlook is gratifying to the 
manufacturers as well as the wholesalers and mills in the 
producing territory report steady demand. For this reason, 
prices are maintained. Car shortage continues to grow 
worse in some sections. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 

Kansas City, Mo., April 11.—The local city election 
was held last Tuesday and the new administration is ex- 
pected to spend the $4,000,000 in public improvement 
bonds which have been tied up in a political wrangle for the 
last year. The public improvements naturally will be a 
stimulus to general building. In fact the effects of the 
eleetion already are to be seen in the increased interest 
shown by builders and contractors. There were city elections 
also in many towns in this territory and the usual effect of 
elections is more building activity, as builders often are 
inclined to await the results of elections before pushing 
their plans. ; 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
and Mrs. Long have returned from San Antonio, Tex., where 
they spent March. Mr. Long is devoting much attention 
this spring to his famous Longview farm, about twenty miles 
south of Kansas City. 





| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 8.—The transportation 
problem assumed a new phase this week when the rail- 
roads issued a new demurrage ruling increasing the per 
diem demurrage charge to $2 after the third day. Under the 
old ruling forty-eight hours were allowed for the unloading 
of cars, after which a per diem of $1 was made. The car- 
riers announce that the increase is made for the sole 
purpose of expediting the unloading of cars so that empties 
may be available at the earliest possible moment. 

Transportation matters are as serious as ever, if not 
worse. The only possible change is the fact that the ship- 
pers have stopped making any attempt to “get by” with their 
lumber in the face of the rigid embargo at both the dis- 
tributing and the receiving ends of the line. 

While the mills in this district still have considerable 
cuttings ahead on previously-booked orders, many of them 
feel the need of “fillers” which they can not accept. Plenty 
of business is to be had for the asking, but no one dare 
make bookings on a guaranteed delivery because of the 
transportation feature. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SavaNNAH, Ga., April 11.—With a total of 62,000,000 
feet of lumber shipped through the port during the sea- 
son, the dealers are satisfied to rest on their laurels in 
spite of the dearth of shipping facilities. With a fairly 
good demand they are satisfied that ways will be found for 
getting the product into the hands of the consumers, 

There is evidence to show that this is going to be one 
of the biggest building years in the history of the Southeast. 
Already there is much activity in this direction going on. 
Many large projects are under way, and thousands of men 
of small means are going to build their own. homes, following 
ot eae of a year ago of getting out of the rent 
habit. 

Mills in the territory are working on full time, but fol- 
lowing the advice of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Associ- 
ation, care is being taken against an overproduction while 
the car and ship shortage is prevalent. The terminals and 
yards will not be stocked up with a surplus that it will 
be found impossible to ship. 

Following are the shipments of lumber from Savannah 
for the season: 


i Steam Sail 
Since September 1............ 57,441,000 4,755,000 
Where shipped— 

Foreign ....... Seatinvelale tadeva@yeucte ss TEAOBO00  .cecinses 
ROME PREINONN <5 Colcienare 'u.6: 4s ios onssenerevoie CeteUO § — eiersresueces 
ERMAN 5 /5cc0-e G sv0ceis. 656.5 400 6,687,000 450,000 
New York...... Bekele Rovekateteverer cere 17,980,000 3,736,000 
PSUR UGI ces ceieiciers wis Sie Sab wrote 15,018,000 250,000 
DACRE DOLERS coisas iis oe asec aiae. siete s 319,000 


Carrying 1,000,000 feet of lumber the barge Savannah, 
loaded by the Bright-Brooks Lumber Company, sailed several 
days ago for New Bedford, Mass. ‘The value of the cargo 
is estimated at between $25,000 and $30,000. It is con- 
signed to the Bright-Brooks company at New Bedford. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY 


_ ASHEVILLE, N. C., April 10.—Shortage of cars in the 
Kast and the consequent continued embargo on lumber 
by eastern railroads still interferes with lumber opera- 
tions in this section. The market is steady, with good prices 
quoted for the common grades of oak, chestnut and hemlock, 
but inability to move the product prevents any large sales. 
All mills work full time, and all big lumber companies work 
full crews in the woods, waiting for the time when cars 
will be available and the lumber can be shipped. Inquiries 
are received almost daily from the North and the East, and 
from various countries across the water. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 

_ NorFrouk, Va., Apri 10. After a short interval of 
mereased activity in demand, the operators have again 
suffered a week of comparative quiet. Two reasons 
held accountable for the erratic demand are the slow opening 
“p of the spring season, with a consequent holding back of 
ouilding operations, and the use of much low grade con- 
struction material, and the embargoes still in effect. During 
larch more shipments were gotten rough than during 
lebruary and the operators as a general proposition con- 
“nue to maintain their production and shipments on a 
Somewhat even keel. 

x traffic conditions have not improved very much so far this 
nonth and according to some operators are worse now than 
ofc have ever been. It is expected, however, with the 
‘torts now being made by the railroads and the Interstate 
jomerce Commission that within the next thirty days a 
7 cided change for the better will occur along this line. 
Tite far as the yards are concerned, they are carrying very 
ppd stock now and want badly to get their supplies normal 


_ The price situation as a whole does not show any weak- 
ness, ‘The better grades are stationary, while the trend of 
and cull lumber is upward. 





CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

San Francisco, Cau., April 8.—There is a very healthy 
tone to the lumber trade transacted through San Fran- 
cisco wholesale firms. Inquiries for coastwise business 
are numerous and all of the vessels available on the Coast 
are so busy that freight rates are advancing. Lumber ship- 
pers are anxiously awaiting the completion of a number of 
steamers and auxiliary power schooners, now being con- 
structed. 

Prices of domestic fir are about $14.50 to $15 base, deliv- 
ered at San Francisco, and $15.50 to $16 south. Prospects 
are’of an early increase in the price, on account of advances 
in freight rates. 

The volume of fir export business, for prompt shipment, 
is still limited by the extreme scarcity of vessels, but the 
few lumber manufacturers that have vessels of their own. 
suitable for offshore voyages, are getting plenty of business 
and can command fully $2 a thousand teet more for lumber 
than others who have to depend upon chartering vessels to 
make deliveries. 

F. S. Palmer, manager of the lumber department of A. B. 
Field & Co., this city, which does a good rail business cov- 
ering a large territory, says that the volume of business 
coming in is unusually large. He believes the price of 











California pine lumber will advance: still further. No car. 


shortage affects shipments from California mills to the 
eastern market. Stocks of white pine and sugar pine at 
these plants are badly broken and pine manufacturers are 
going into the new season with stocks lower than for years. 
With small stocks on hand, and the same demand as last 
year, prospects for higher prices are good. 

Advices from Fresno are that the lumber cut in the 
Sierra forests this year will be increased 50 percent over 
the normal output, according to reports from the big 
lumber companies of Fresno County. The companies are 
preparing for heavy business, including a new logging rail- 
road to the foot of Mount Raymond. Several lumber yards 
will be doubled in capacity. Preparations for starting up 
the plant of the Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, with a 
full force of workmen in the woods and in the mill at 
Sanger are being made. 

The Union Lumber Company, with offices in this city and 
mills at Fort Bragg, Cal., is adding four dry kiln compart- 
ments to its plant and will probably put in four more com- 
partments before these are completed. Plans are also being 
outlined for improving the planing mill and lumber carrying 
systems throughout the yards. Regarding the eastern trade 
Otis L. Johnson, of the Union company, says that there is 
a good demand for redwood from the eastern trade on 
certain articles such as 8-, 10- and 12-inch colonial siding, 
on which the mills are oversold. Redwood bevel siding 
seems to be coming more and more into favor and Mr. 
Johnson has great hopes for its increase in popularity. The 
California market consumed a large amount of redwood 
lumber in December, January and February, following which 
there has been a little lull, but as the consumption through- 
out the State is large the lumber dealers will be obliged 
again to buy heavily in the near future. Vessels are scarce 
for the foreign trade and as high as 120 shillings has been 
offered to Australia, but no boats are available. The Union 
Lumber Company is one of the largest manufacturers and 
shippers of redwood lumber and has devoted many years to 
building up an extensive trade, not only in California and 
abroad but throughout the East, and in the future it prom- 
ises to be a still larger factor in the eastern redwood trade. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 8.—The City of Los Angeles 
has signed a contract with the Consolidated Lumber Com- 
pany for the construction of a wharf 1,000 feet long in 
the Wilmington section of the harbor. This was made neces- 
sary by the filling of the channel in front of the Consoli- 
dated Lumber Company’s own wharves by the silt carried 
down in the floods of a few months ago. 

Business for the retail lumber dealers in Los Angeles 
continues in rather light volume, with the expected improve- 
ment always around the next corner. Prices are satisfac- 
tory, however, from the retailer’s standpoint, and if the 
amount of business would only pick up there would be 
nothing to complain of. Cargo prices at the. mills are 
stiffening, and while this is principally due to the increasing 
freight rates for vessels, still there is a tendency for higher 
prices f. o. b. the mill. 


DISTRIBUTES INTERESTING BOOKLET 


The Indiana State Board of Forestry is distributing 
an attractive and an unusually interesting booklet, en- 
titled ‘‘Indiana Centennial Patriotic Arbor and Bird 
Day Manual,’’ which is compiled by E. A. Gladden, 
secretary of the board. 

The Proclamation of Governor Samuel M. Ralston, of 
Indiana, setting aside April 21, 1916, as ‘‘Spring Arbor 
Day for Indiana’’ is printed on the first page. <A brief 
history of Indiana with special reference to its forests, 
is on another page. <A ‘‘ Tribute to the American Flag,’’ 
given by President Woodrow Wilson at Des Moines, 
Iowa, February 2, 1916; the ‘‘History of the United 
States Flag,’’ a poem entitled ‘‘The American Flag,’’ 
part of the ‘‘Declaration of Independence,’’ by Thomas 
Jefferson, a ‘‘ Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States,’’? part of ‘‘Washington’s Farewell Address,’’ 
‘*Nolan’s Speech,’’? by Edward Everett Hale; ‘‘Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Speech,’’? ‘‘True Patriotism,’’ by 
President Wilson, ‘‘Liberty and Union’’ by Daniel 
Webster and part of his speech at the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Bunker Hill monument, a speech by 
Patrick Henry and famous sentences by great Americans 
occupy more than twelve of the succeeding pages. 
Briefly the ‘‘Foreword’’ tells more about Indiana and 
the value of the forests to the State as soil formers, im- 
provers and fixers, as conservers and distributers of soil 
moisture and as hygienic agents. Succeeding articles tell 
why trees should be planted, what trees to plant and how 
and where to plant them. An interesting history of 
‘Arbor Day’’ is another feature. A list of 125 trees 
native to Indiana is given. Following this are about 
twelve poems dealing with trees, forests and birds. An 
article about birds is followed by several poems about 
them and their value to farmers and the public in 
general. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA Department of Forestry in Janu- 
ary completed taking inventories of seedlings in its 
twenty-four nurseries. A growing stock of about 13,000,- 
000 seedlings is reported, of which 7,000,000 will be avail- 
able for spring planting. 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


\ Perfection 


Brand 













and 
“Velvet Edge” 
\ v_ Flooring 
SAWED AWED Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING rips. 


« Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











# 4 


Until You’ve Tried 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


you won't appreciate the trade winning advantage oak 
flooring will bring to your yard. This is positively 
the best hardwood flooring you ever saw for is is made 
in a mill where quality is given precedence over all 
else. And another feature we offer is that of 


° of Flooring, Base 
Mixed Cars Mouldings and 


Casing or anything else in Hardwoods 


Tell us your needs and let us quote you prices 








Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. J 














Quality and Grade 


Band - Sawed 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
4/4 to 8/4 


LONG LENGTHS 
We shipas high as 60% 14 
and 16 foot. 

GOOD WIDTHS 
10% to 15% in Quartered 


PLAIN RED OAK White Oak guaranteed 10” 


4/4 to 8/4 andup. Plain Oak made as 
wide as is consistent with 
eee meg GUM good manufacturing. 
MANUFACTURE 
SAP GUM, 4/4 to 8/4 Our manufacturing cost is 
7s higher than it would be 
ASH, 4/4 to 20/4 if we lowered our standard. 
CAR MATERIAL INSPECTION 


National Inspection Guar- 
anteed. Experienced and 
careful inspectors whoshipa 
straight, reliable even grade. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS. Secy-Mgr. ~~ LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


In the HEART of the 
Best Arkansas Timber 




















LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 

stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pulp 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinoi 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 











E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 


Ash Sycamore 
All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 





























Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 

kind reputable dealers like to re- 

commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Gum 
Ash 

i Hickory 
i Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 

















All the White Left In—Never a Kick 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 











TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—Nattonal Magazine. 


“Tue Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest LAnp” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 














PUGET SOUND NOTES 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 8.—Conditions continue favor- 
able for lumber manufacturers and the situation is ap- 
parently stronger than ever. There seems to be more 
unanimity of prices among the mills than at any other time 
in many years. ‘The two items that have not brought a 
uniform price the last few weeks are common dimension 
and drop siding. ‘This is said to be a very peculiar situation, 
as mill stocks on these two items are light and broken. 
There is a tendency, however, this week for these two 
items to stiffen up in proportion to the rest of the list. 
Manufacturers believe that another ten days or two weeks 
will see additional advances on fir lumber. 

The contract for furnishing about 6,000,000 feet of 
lumber for the Alaskan Engineering Commission to be used 
in construction of the Alaska Railroad was let to the Eagle 
Lumber Company, of Timber, Ore. Only a few manufac- 
turers were able to bid on the material because of the 
searcity of vessels to convey it to Anchorage, Alaska. The 
tagle Lumber Company interests controlling barges, tugs 
were in a position to deliver the material, thus giving 
them advantage in furnishing it. The company’s mill is 
located at Timber, Ore., on the Tillamook line and the 
lumber will be shipped to Portland, Ore., by rail for loading 
on barges. 

H. S. Mitchell, manager of the Crossett-Western Lumber 
Company, Wauna, Ore., was in Seattle this week attending 
the conference of engineers and lumber manufacturers for 
the purpose of establishing definite specifications for Douglas 
fir structural timbers. The Crossett-Western Lumber Com- 
pany has two large steamers under charter to carry lumber 
through the Panama Canal to the Atlantic coast ports, but 
owing to the closing of the canal shortly after the vessels 
were chartered the company has been unable to carry out 
its purpose and the vessels were diverted into other trade. 
The Crossett-Western mill has been operating on spruce the 
last few months and Mr. Mitchell says there has been no 
let-up in the strong demand for spruce clears. 

George Fuller, manager of the Reliance Lumber Company, 
Saskatoon, Sask., visited Seattle this week. The Reliance 
Lumber Company is a line yard concern and Mr. Fuller was 
in attendance at a lumber meeting in Vancouver in the 
interest of his company. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 

Tacoma, WAsH., April 8.—With a fair demand coming 
along and good prospects that it will continue, red cedar 
shingle manufacturers might be more cheerful than they 
are. While prices have gone up sharply the last few months 
cost of production has more than kept pace with the price 
of shingles, manufacturers asserting they are not getting off 
much better than when values were considerably lower. 
Wages have gone up 15 percent and shingle logs have gone 
up $2 to $3. The protracted spell of bad weather trom 
late December into February put the country mills all out 
of business and during that time there was no income at all 
on the plant investment. When the mills did begin to get 
going car scarcity upset some of their income. | With the 
car situation much improved and demand continuing shingle 
men are expecting the market to hold close around present 
prices for some time, with occasional spurts of speculative 
buying. : 

The new Clear Fir Lumber Company, organized recently 
by John and E. P. Snyder and associates to take over the 
Snyder mill on Day Island waterways, last week took out a 
permit for a sawmill of 100,000 feet daily capacity to be 
built adjacent to the Snyder mill, a much smaller plant 
which wil! be made the nucleus for the new mill and which 
will cut the lumber for it. E. P. Snyder says the company 
expects to be operating the new plant in June, its machinery 
now being ordered. ane 

The new Western Fir Lumber Company which is building 
on the site of the E. J. McNeeley mill on the waterfront, 
burned several years ago, will make the second big sawmill 
plant built in Tacoma this year. This will also be a rail 
and cargo mill and is being erected by L. L. Whitman, 
Lewis Frederick and associates. . 

The Pacific Shingle Company is running its big straight 
mill on the north waterfront steadily, cutting about 200,000 
shingles a day. Andrew Hagberg is president of the com- 
pany and C, kK. Hagberg secretary-treasurer. The company 
reports the shingle demand continuing pretty fair, with a 
good outlook. ‘ 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company finds: the off- 
shore trade continuing at almost a standstill owing to 
scarcity of tonnage. The bulk of the company’s output is 
going east or to California. In view of the prevailing 
demand for fir, and general conditions and outlook, officers 
of the company think there is no question but that present 
fir prices will be maintained. . 

Plans are being made by the Tacoma Commercial Club 
for a permanent display of Tacoma-made products accom- 
panied by exhibits from surrounding territory, lumber and 
lumber products to have a large part. It is planned by the 
club committee to use the large ground floor room of the 
Tacoma Building. ‘Ten local firms at the first meeting of 
the committee promised to take space, among them being the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. : 

The Simpson Logging Company, operating around Shelton 
in Thurston County, has just added an 80-ton Climax loco- 
motive to its logging equipment. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company since installing 
its new plant for creosoting poles at its creosoting depart- 
ment has received several large orders, including bills from 
the Union Pacific system for creosoting ties, stringers and 
planks; from the Anaconda Copper Mining Company for 
creosoting timbers and planks, and some large orders for 
treated poles from the Utah Power & Light Company and 
the National Pole Company. ‘The St. Paul company is also 
paving the Broadway tunnel in Los Angeles with creosoted 
fir blocks, about 3,000 square yards being laid. 

The domestic lumber department of the American Trading 
Company, on the north coast, is now handled by F. W. 
Roblin, with offices in the National Realty Building, Tacoma. 
Mr. Roblin has sold lumber in the middle West and Rocky 
Mountain regions for a number of years for Coast concerns 
and is familiar with that trade. He reports a very good 
business, although he only opened the Tacoma office early in 
February. The headquarters of the Pacific coast department 
of the American Trading Company are in San Francisco. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 

ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WaAsH., April 8.—Demand 
continues heavy, particularly from the middle West, and 
prices are firm. Conditions in the log market are much 
better, though the renewed activities of so many of the long 
idle mills may bring about another shortage in that com- 
modity. 

During the last week the logging camps of the C. H. 
Clemons Logging Company resumed operation after being 
closed down for over a year. Though the camps _ proper 
have been shut down for this length of time Mr. Clemons 
has for some time had a crew of men at work extending 
the logging road which runs in a southerly direction several 
miles back from Melbourne. Numerous repairs and improve- 
ments have been made to the camps, new machinery in 
many cases being installed. The intention is to operate 
this camp steadily during the coming season. 


With the opening of the sawmill of the National Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company in Hoquiam on April 10 the mills 
of that city will be averaging a Gaily cut of lumber of 
1,610,000 feet. The cut by mills for single shifts will be as 
follows : National Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
sawmill, 275,000 feet; National Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, box factory, 60,000 feet; Grays Harbor Lumber 
Company, 375,000 feet ; Coats Shingle Company, 40,000 feet ; 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company, 250,000 feet; EB. K. 
Wood Lumber Company, 160,000 feet ; Northwestern Lumber 
Company, 200,000 feet; Eureka Lumber Company, 170,000 
feet; Panama Eastern Lumber Company, 75,000 feet; Hast 
Hoquiam Shingle Company, 25,000 feet. The double shift 
which is being operated at the plant of the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Company will raise this total 325,000 feet a day. 
The expectation is that in the near future many more mills 
in this vicinity will be running all-night shifts, or at least 
five-quarter time, as orders are becoming more numerous. It 
is said that many of the mills would at present operate two 
shifts if it were possible to secure sufficient logs. 

The shingle mill and sawmill of the Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Company has been closed down during the last week 
for the installation of new machinery. 

March lumber shipments from Grays Harbor by water 
exceeded those of any other month since August, 1915. The 
water shipments amounted to 28,052,000 feet of lumber and 
were carried in thirty-eight bottoms. Rail shipments are 
also said to be the best experienced during any month of the 
last half year. Lumbermen of this district expect that with 
more mills running and the car situation improved the com- 
ing months promise to witness the heaviest lumber ship- 
oa district has experienced since before the war 
started. 
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ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 8.—An increase in output 

of lumber and shingle mills is noticeable this week 
throughout northwestern Washington, particularly in 
Skagit County. This week the Wisconsin cedar mill at 
Anacortes, now operated by the recently organized Red 
Cedar Shingle Company, resumed running with a crew of 
forty men. The plant is being run on the coiperative 
basis, each one of the employees being a stockholder. 
_ Increased business has led the Olympic Lumber & Fuel 
Company at Anacortes to seek larger quarters. It has 
secured the Great Northern docks and warehouses in that 
city and will remodel them to suit its own needs. ; 

Every mill in Anacortes is running with the exception of 
one and that is expected to be operating before summer 
arrives. The other parts of Skagit County have few idle 
mills except those that have been abandoned because all 
available timber has been cut in their vicinities. 








IN SOUTHERN OREGON 

KuaMATH Fats, Ore., April 6—The question of 
supplying demand seems to be about the most serious 
before millmen of this section. Drying and finishing 
departments of mills work to their full capacity, and some 
mills talk of putting on night crews. The Pelican Bay 
Lumber Company is seriously considering running its big 
sawmill twenty hours daily, making its cut 300,000 feet. 
The Ewauna Box Company has announced its intention of 
putting on a night crew May 1. The Ewauna company kept 
a full crew busy all winter, but Manager McGowan says 
that orders are coming in faster than ever this spring. 

The Weed Lumber Company operates four shifts in its 
sawmills, night and day crews being worked in the two mills, 
turning out 400,000 feet of lumber a day. The new planing 
mill erected at Weed will begin operation May 1, finishing 
about 150,000 feet daily for the present. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 

PORTLAND, ORE., April 8.—Mills are resuming opera- 
tions in various parts of the State after the winter shut- 
down and few of them are now idle. In Portland all but 
the plant of the Peninsula Lumber Company are in opera- 
tion. The large mill of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company, 
which was destroyed by fire recently, is being rebuilt and 
should be ready for cutting in about six weeks. 

The Eagle Lumber Company at Timber, Ore., on the 
Southern Pacific line to Tillamook, has secured an order for 
6,000,000 feet of construction material that the Govern- 
ment will require in connection with its railroad project 
in Alaska. It is reported here that the lumber will be 
hauled to Portland by rail and in barges from this city to 
its northern destination. 

The Columbia River Loggers’ Association at its monthly 
meeting Saturday learned that practically all of the camps 
in the district are now in operation, but work has been 
hampered considerably by inclement weather. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS 


SaLtt Lake City, Utan, April 10.—Local lumbermen 
feel encouraged over the outlook for the approaching 
season’s business. It is a fact that this year has opened 
with better prospects for building and general prosperity 
than any season for many years. 

According to leading members of the local lumber trade, 
prices promise to remain firm, and at a level that is not 
prohibitory. The latest raise in lumber prices was in pine, 
averaging $2 a thonsand, but this is believed to be the last 
increase for the season, and that contracts may be safely 
figured on tbe basis of the present ruling prices. 
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IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY 


Sanppornt, Ipa., April 8.—After being closed all win- 
ter because of the ice m the lake, the mill of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Company, at Kootenai, three miles from 
here, was started Thursday morning, and the mill of the 
same company located here at Sandpoint will start Monday 
morning. The company has its new 100,000-gallon water 
tank practically completed. ‘This tank will supply water 
to the mill and planer by gravity, the water being pumped 
to the tank from the lake. The company has taken this 
method of providing its own water system in preference 
longer to patronizing the Sandpoint Water & Light Company, 
with which the lumber company has had serious litigation 
over amounts charged for water at Kootenai. 
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TuE SwepisH Lloyd recently obtained possession of the 
majority of shares in the Svithiod Steamship Company, 
and then through negotiations with the Brostrém com- 
panies secured a majority of shares in the Thule Com- 
pany. 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 12.—Continued high water 
on the Mississippi has caused the Northland Pine Com- 
pany considerable trouble and is delaying the opening 
of the sawing season, which will open here April 17 if the 
water subsides sufficiently. ‘The company has checked up 
its storage booms above here and estimates that about 
6,000,000 feet of logs have broken away and gone over the 
dams and the falls here. The logs have been picked up 
below, between here and Hastings, and will be taken to 
Hudson, Wis., to be sawed. . 

The office building and main lumber shed of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Company, formerly one of the biggest manu- 
facturing Jumber concerns here, will be used by the Camden 
Lumber & Fuel Company, just organized with $50,000 capi- 
tal to deal in building materials and fuel. Victor T. John- 
son, superintendent of the Smith mill for many years and 
now vice president of the Mereen-Johnson Machine Com- 
pany, is president of the concern. O. N. Nelson is vice 
president, and Julius G. Beckstrom secretary and treasurer. 

Ray Yates has resigned as sales representative here for 
the Panhandle Lumber Company and the Blackwell Lumber 
Company. His place is taken by R. Rainey, who for 
years covered South Dakota and southwestern Minnesota 
for the Potlatch Lumber Company. Mr. Rainey’s territory 
was taken for the Potlatch company by J. J. Mullowney. 

Building permits for Minneapolis for March showed a 
total estimated cost of $1,886,805, compared with $1,372,530, 
and the total for the first quarter of 1916 is $2,797,305, 
compared with $2,658,125 for the corresponding months of 
1915. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES 

DuLutTH, Minn., April 13.—An excellent record in 
building operations in Duluth was made during the first 
three months of this year. Permits issued at the build- 
ing inspector's office from January 1 to April 1 numbered 
248, with the cost of improvements involved placed at $522,- 
905. This is compared with 297 permits and $338,927 dur- 
ing the same period last year. Considerable actual construc- 
tion has been in progress all winter, and during the last two 
weeks a number of new buildings have been started. 

Nothing has been done as yet in fixing lumber rates for 
the lake movement. Many boats usually found in the lum- 
ber trade on the great lakes have been sold for the Atlantic 
coast trade, and while it is expected that there will be 
enough lumber boats to meet the demand of the lumber 
movement, this is by no means certain. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 11.—The spring-like weather 
that has been received all over Wisconsin during the last 
week or so has resulted in still greater activity in the 
building situation. The amount of new building being 
launched in Milwaukee is increasing each week and, judging 
from reports, there will be plenty of building carried on in 
the smaller cities and towns and in the country districts. 
Dealers say that much new building is under way in the 
country districts, as farmers are anxious to get as good a 
start as possible before spring's work on the land starts. 
The crop outlook is exceptionally bright and this is encour- 
aging the launching of much new building. 

Wholesale lumbermen are urging retailers to place their 
orders for stock before prices go higher and before the car 
shortage becomes more serious. The scarcity of cars is 
becoming a serious proposition for shippers in all lines. 
Wholesalers say that they are experiencing considerable 
delay in securing delivery on orders, largely because of the 
car shortage being experienced all over the State. Coupled 
with the shipping difficulty is the fact that available dry 
stocks are getting low and it is practically certain that a 
real shortage will be experienced before the new cut is 
ready for use. The shortage is expected to be most serious 
in northern hardwoods, as stocks of birch and maple are 
badly broken even at this early date. Birch is in brisk 
demand, thick and lower grades being in leading request. 
No. 1 common maple is a good seller. Basswood is wanted 
and prices in this line seem to be going higher. Oak -sells 
well and while stocks of northern oak are scarce, shipments 
from the South seem to be showing an increase. 





ON THE MENOMINEE 

MarinetrE, Wis., April 10.—Twin city lumbermen re- 
port that the lumber market continues about as it has 
during the month. Hardwood is strong with the demand 
apparently greater than the supply can possibly be during 
the season. Pine is fair and hemlock is strong with unusual 
demand for dry product. Summing it up, the demand for 
sood grades is good, fair grades fair, and poor grades only 
fair, Stocks are broken in almost all lines and the condition 
will continue to exist, it is believed here, 

One of the bright aspects which the lumber market has 
taken on during the last week is the cessation of the car 
shortage that has hampered shipments of lumber since the 
sreat demand for forest products began, following the slump 
in the market. Local shippers reported today that during 
the last week they have had plenty of cars at their disposal. 
"he action taken by the railroads in demand demurrage is 
believed to be partly responsible for the pleasing situation, 
ind also it is believed that bottoms have been found in 
sufficient numbers to permit the unloading of cars that have 
heen held on the Atlantic coast because of the inability of 
carrier companies to obtain ocean liners. 

, the Sawyer-Goodman Company is preparing to employ 
about 150 men in the woods this summer at Pembine, Wis., 
‘nd at Crystal Falls, Mich. The two sawmills in Marinette 
will make about the normal cut this year, according to offi- 
cials of the company. The N. Ludington Company completed 
ps logging operations for the winter at Wausaukee. Both 
companies report an ideal winter for logging, there being 
Menty of cold weather and snow, and the season being one 
of the longest for many years. 

The Peshtigo Lumber Company’s mill at Peshtigo, Wis., 
an today on the season’s cut. The mill which was re- 
cently rebuilt and is modern in all respects will be operated 
‘iy and night and a record cut of pine, hemlock and hard- 
wood will be made this season. 
rhe J. W. Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich., 
tt S completed a record run of three months during which 
‘me the recently built steel sawmill handled 12,656,788 fect 
or lumber, 75 percent of which was hardwood. 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES 


_OSHKOSH, Wis., April 11.—The Morgan Company, this 
city, has started clearing a site for a 3-story factory 


building which is to be a duplication of the unit now 
| the Morgan factory. 


1. McDonald, inspector for the Northern Hemlock & 
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Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, spent the week at 
Madison inspecting the hemlock lumber that has been cut 
at two representative Wisconsin points and is to be tested 
under the association grades aud the forestry grades at the 
Forest Products Laboratory. ‘The data will be available 
for engineers within eight or ten weeks and the results of 
the test will probably be made the subject of a forestry 
bulletin or part of a bulletin. 

Twenty carloads of material and machinery for the con- 
struction of the new sawmill of the Langlade Lumber Com- 
pany have been shipped to Antigo and some of it has already 
arrived. ‘The first building to be erected will be a warehouse 
for the storage of cement machinery. Building of a machine 
shop will be taken up next. About 6,000,000 feet of lumber 
was cut this winter and logging will continue throughout 
the spring and summer. Five hundred men are soon to be 
put to work peeling hemlock bark, ” 

The biggest lumber-using job in the State at present is 
the new Chippewa Falls dam at Wissota, for several million 
feet has been used in preparation for the building of the 
dam alone. The lumber thus far used*has gone into build- 
ings for housing, for coffer dams, for pouring towers and 
forms for concrete moulds. From ten to twelve cars of 
lumber are being used each week. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY 


MELLEN, Wis., April 12.—The Rib Lake Lumber Com- 
pany will rebuild its sawmill in Rib Lake and start work 
at once. The mill will have a capacity of 30,000,000 feet 
a year and will run double shift. Next summer the com- 
pany will build about twenty miles of railroad track to the 
eastern line of its mature timber. 

The Scott & Taylor Company, of Ashland, let the contract 
to Bystrom Bros., of this city, for remodeling its main fac- 
tory building. Work has also been started on a new brick 
dry kiln. The Grand Rapids vapor system will be used. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL 


Orrawa, Ont., April 10.—Contracts for over a million 
boxes have been allotted by the Imperial Munitions 
Board in Ontario and Quebee during the last few weeks. 
Quebec box manufacturers captured the larger part of the 
trade. The contracts will call for ‘about 13,000,000 
feet of spruce, pine, birch and maple. The tender prices for 
the box are said to have been very low in most cases. 

A feature of the lumber trade generally is the export to 
the United States, white pine and hemlock moving freely 
in that direction. Weather conditions locally have been 
such as to retard building, another touch of winter coming 
within the last two weeks which buried the earth under a 
foot of snow. 

















NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, MAN., April 9.—Throughout western Canada 
spring weather prevails and the early opening of the 
building season is expected. Considerable building 
is projected especially at country points where farmers are 
building farmhouses, granaries, implement sheds and silos 
in considerable numbers. Many new elevators also are to 
be erected during the summer. This work will stimulate 
retail trade. Already many western retailers have ordered 
large supplies of stocks from mountain manufacturers and 
it is expected that within a week many large orders will be 
placed. The majority of the mountain mills are in operation 
but a noticeable scarcity of logs has made the price some- 
what stiffer than in former years. A scarcity of cars delays 
shitments to the prairie Provinces, from where many large 
orders have been booked within the last week or two. 

With a view of centralizing all the lumber activities of 
the Port Arthur district so far as shipping is concerned the 
Canadian Northern Railway will build a new shipping dock 
at once for the use of the shipping interests. The steel 
dock will be put into shape so as to handle lumber on to 
the boats and it will be extended to the shore, the slip 
adjoining the fish dock being cleaned up, old piling removed 
and the property generally put in order. This will be a tre- 
mendous boon to the small lumber interests along the lines 
contiguous to Port Arthur, particularly along the Duluth 
extension, 





AT NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 


St. Joun, N. B., April 10.—The big sawmills of Stet- 
son, Cutler & Co. and of Murray & Gregory at St. John 
have begun operations, and others will shortly begin. 
The ice is beginning to run out of the St. John River, and 
all the streams will very soon be clear and log-driving be- 
gun. The prospects for the season are good. 

Fine spring weather has come with a rush. following a 
very wintry March, and there is a great activity in lumber 
circles. The outlook for United States business continues 
to improve. <A Halifax newspaper says that one shinper 
from Nova Scotia has closed a contract with a New York 
house for 1.000,000 feet of lumber at a price which is $2 
a thousand higher than that of a year ago. If the tonnage 
ean be secured the trade will be active. 

Stocks in the British market are running low and _ prices 
are still tending upward, but freights are so high that an 
offer of 325s for a sailing vessel was refused last week. 





GIVES FOREST BOOK TO BOY SCOUTS 


Saving the magnificent forests of Canada depends 
largely upon the coming generation. Protecting the 
watersheds of the Dominion is a task which the boys and 
girls of today must face tomorrow, but unless Canadian 
boys realize the importance of forests and appreciate 
not only their beauty but their utility and necessity to 
every citizen, they will not take the personal care which 
alone can save them from destruction by forest fires. 

The Canadian Forestry Association, with headquarters 
in Ottawa, realizes this and is publishing and distribut- 
ing a series of booklets to the 16.000 members of the Boy 
Scout movement in Canada. ‘‘The Boy Scout’s Forest 
Book’? is one of this series, and although the contents 
do not aim even partly to meet the requirements of a 
juvenile text book on forestry, they do acquaint the 
boy with the importance of economic forest conservation. 
This volume contains many striking pictures. A picture 
showing the desolation resulting from forest fires will 
be placed on the same page with a picture showing the 
beauty of the forests in their natural state. The im- 
portance of the lumber industry to every citizen of 
Canada is shown in a number of interesting and strik- 
ing ways. 
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Our Two 
Big Band Saws 


are now busily engaged, 
and have been for some 
time, cutting the 


FINEST FIGURED 


GUM LOGS 


that ever came from the 
woods—plain sawn and 
guartered—irom %” up, 
good widths. 

Booking orders now 


for March and April 


shipments. 2 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. | 
Charleston, Miss. 


**The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World.’’ 
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Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


= Makers of —' 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 





Ask for our prices on 




















PATON Seem 


2 cars 4-4’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 

2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 

2 cars 4-4’? 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 
> 








We (am Shite Och 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 





If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’& 13-16” 


Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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= «OFFICE | ~ST. LOUIS, MO. 







“Gideon- Anderson Lumber & Mer, to. E 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES {1811-1814 Wright Building, 








GIDEON, MO. 2 
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Encourage Home Building 
In Your Community 


through the columns of your local paper. 
Let the people in your community know you 
are always ready to help them with their 
building problems. You can do this it you will 


Advertise House Plans 


You will be surprised how many big bills 
for material you will sell. They are a great 
business stimulator. As for Bulletin No. 23. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 








3lue prints, two cuts of floor plans, bill of material 


and exterior cut as shown above ga 2 00 
screen for newspaper) will be sent for. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








William C. Irvine, secretary of the Chippewa Lumber 
& Boom Company, Chippewa Falls, Wis., was one of the 
local trade visitors on Thursday. 


George Lindsay, manager of the White Pine Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and well known among lumbermen, 
spent several days in Chicago during the week. 


Joseph B. Knapp, of Portland, Ore., of the Pacific 
Lumber Company, was one of the western lumbermen 
who tarried in Chigago a few days during the week. 


H. W. Cornwall, sales manager for the Long-Bell 
Farm Land Corporation, Kansas City; Mo., is in Chi- 
cago, resting up following a sick spell of two weeks’ 
duration. 


C. F. Simonson, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Exchange, spent a por- 
tion of the week at Michigan points in the interest of 
the insurance department. 


F. F. Fish, Chicago, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, returned early in the week 
from a two weeks’ trip to Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 
and New York, taken in behalf of his association. 


N. J. Clears, representative in Chicago territory 
for the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has returned after spending several days 
in the latter city in conference with R. J. Lockwood, 
secretary and treasurer of the concern. 


John M. Richards, manager of the Idaho White Pine 
Manufacturers’ Agency, Spokane, Wash., is in Chicago 
and will spend several weeks here in connection .with 
the business of the local office of the agency, which is 
located in the Continental Bank Building. 


J. B. Castle, of Mosher & Castle, of Sandwich, Ill., 
while in Chicago a few days ago said that while the 
lumber business had been hit severely a few months 
ago beeause of the quarantine on the hoof-and-mouth 
disease he expected a big fall business. 


George N. DeLaney, of the Kentucky Lumber Com- 
pany, Lexington, Ky., spent Wednesday in Chicago, 
en route to New York and eastern points. He had 
recently returned from California and said that in 
the places he had visited he found business generally 
good. 


F. A. Good, of Cowles, Neb., a former president of 
the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, spent a 
few days in Chicago this week. Mr. Good was in at- 
tendance at the conference of retailers relative to the 
National Builders’ Bureay, held at the Sherman Hotel 
on Tuesday. 


W. E. Brownlee, president of the Detroit Lumber 
Board of Trade, was in Chicago Thursday conferring 
with officials of the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association relative 
to the exhibit the Detroit lumbermen will place in the 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, Detroit, on May 1. 


W. L. Hall, assistant forester of Washington, D. C., 
was a recent visitor in Chicago. Mr. Hall is examiner 
of lands for purchase in connection with the pro- 
visions of the Weeks law. These purchases have 
chiefly centered in the White and southern Appalachian 
mountains and his trip to Chicago had to do with 
these purchases. 


Henry Ballou, of Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.), hardwood 
lumber and flooring manufacturers of Cadillac, Mich., 
stopped off in Chicago early in the week, en route 
home from Florida, where he had spent several weeks 
in recreation. Most of his time was devoted to 
golfing and fishing and his stay in the South was 
very enjoyable. 


The Chicago office of the Landeck Lumber Company, 
wholesaler of northern and southern hardwoods, will be 
moved May 1 from 929 Marquette Building to 1051 of 
the same building. The new quarters will provide Man- 
ager L. J. Pomeroy, of the local office, with twice his 
present space. The head office of the Landeck Lumber 
Company is at Milwaukee, Wis. 


H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager 
of the Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, re- 
turned to Chicago Monday after spending ten days in 
Detroit. The company has established in Detroit a 
branch warehouse that will be in charge of Jeff B. 
Webb. Mr. Webb has for considerable time been the 
company’s representative in the eastern Michigan ter- 
ritory. At the warehouse a complete stock will be 
carried. 


R. H. Downman, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La., spent 
Monday and Tuesday in Chicago attending a confer- 
ence of the committee members of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who are trying to arrive at some 
means to prevent the threatened strike on the rail- 
roads of the country. He left for Washington, D. C., 
Tuesday evening, where he will spend a few days be- 
fore returning to New Orleans. 


Secretary W. G. Hollis of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, and Mrs. Hollis, spent a few days 
in Chicago this week, prior to leavi ing for the South, 
where Secretary Hollis will be in attendance at the 
conference of retail delegates with the officials of the 
Southern Pine Association, relative to grades in which 
the retail trade is interested. Mr. and Mrs. Hollis ex- 


pected to spend three or four days at Pass Christian, 
Miss., before going over to New Orleans to attend the 
conference. 


Mrs. Addison Stillwell, wife of Addison Stillwell, 
president of the Stillwell Lumber Company, McCor- 
mick Building, Chicago, played a prominent part in 
the ‘‘White Elephant Sale’’ held in Chicago a few 
days ago. Those who were in charge of the sale in- 
cluded some of the best-known society women of 
Chicago and it netted for the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital more than $15,000. The sale was one of the 
best charity successes of the year. 


Two well known Buffalo lumbermen who were in 
Chicago during the week were W. W. Reilley, of W. W. 
Reilley & Bro., wholesalers, and H. E. Montgomery, 
of Montgomery Bros. & Co., wholesalers and retailers. 
Mr. Reilley had been in Milwaukee and other points in 
the interest of his concern. Mr. Montgomery said that 
appearances indicate a big demand for lumber in Buf- 
falo this season and the only disappointment is that 
the railroads are not easing up the congestion situa- 
tion at eastern towns as rapidly as was expected. 


R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, expects to leave shortly 
on an extensive trip through the West to the Pacific 
coast. His itinerary will include Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland and San Francisco, ahd on his way back 
Denver and Kansas City. He does not expect to re- 
turn to Chicago until May 6. His time will be de- 
voted to promoting the interests of the National asso- 
ciation and getting firsthand information as to condi- 
tions prevailing in the lumber trade on the Coast. 





MERGING OF LUMBER INTERESTS IN THE 
SOUTHEAST 


The merging of extensive lumber interests in the 
Southeast into a corporation known as the Port Went- 
worth Lumber Company and the important effect this 
organization will have upon the lumber trade, gen- 





I. H. FETTY, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
President of the Port Wentworth Lumber Company 


erally speaking, are reviewed in a bulletin of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The Port 
Wentworth ‘Lumber Company, which has a capitaliza- 
tion of a million dollars, was organized to control 
chiefly the property previously operated by the Great 
Eastern Lumber Company. I. H. Fetty, of Kansas City, 
Mo., is president of the company. The five members of 
the board of directors, according to the bulletin, will be 
I. H. Fetty, Kansas City, Mo.; James Imbrie, New 
York City, directing head of the Savannah & North- 
western Railroad; George S. Lewis, Holyoke, Mass.; 
R. B. Moffat, New York City, and H. G. Levick. of 
Boston, Mass. All except Mr. Fetty are bankers. 

As the trade generally knows, for the last twenty 
years Mr. Fetty has been in charge of the lumber 
interests of the Central Coal & Coke Company of 
Kansas City, Mo. The new company will have head- 
quarters in Savannah, Ga., and Mr. Fetty will assume 
the direction of the affairs of the three large lumber 
corporations: the Great Eastern, now known as _ the 
Port Wentworth Lumber Company, the Southern Sea- 
board Lumber Corporation and the Hilton-Dodge 
Lumber Company. 

According to the bulletin, arrangements have prac- 
tically been made for perfecting the organization of 
the Savannah River Lumber Company, under which 
head, according to authoritative information, the 
properties of the corporations will be united. These 


will include the holdings of the Southern Seaboard 
Lumber Corporation; certain properties of the Hilton- 
Dodge Lumber Company lying along the Savannah 
River, and much other valuable property, and the in- 
terests of half a dozen other lumber companies will 
be concerned in the consolidation. 
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MOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS 


The Stillwell Lumber Company has announced the 
removal of its offices from Room 501 to Suite 1322 
McCormick Building, Chicago. The move means that 
the company now occupies three times its former space 
and that it was necessary on account of the growth 
in volume of the company’s business. The company 
is still boosting its famous Rosemary for large tim- 
bers and for moldings, case, base and finish. The 
mill plants represented have a saw and planing mill 
capacity of 100,000,000 feet annually and are those of 
the Stillwell-Crosby ‘Lumber Company, Canton; Coney 
Lumber Company, Baxterville; Foster Creek Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, Dayton, and the Stillwell- 
Crosby Lumber Company, Moorehead, Miss. 





BANK ADVERTISES AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 

The First National Bank, of Traverse City, Mich., is 
sending out a set of postcards showing reproductions 
of crop and fruit displays it has had on exhibition in 
the lobby of the bank. This display, which has been held 
annually since 1906, shows all the different crops and 
fruits that are grown in Michigan in the territory trib- 
utary to Traverse City. At the last exhibition much 
space was given to a competitive exhibit of the Boys’ 
Corn Club. 

The bank in devoting its lobby to this exhibit feels 
that it not only interests the farmers and business men 
of that section in scientific agriculture and better crop 
production, but also derives much outside advertising 
for that part of the Wolverine State. 





HOW BIRD CARDS ADVERTISE CYPRESS 


Some advertising man has said ‘‘If you want to ad- 
vertise in a lasting way begin with impressing the boys 
and girls.’? This bit of advice has been taken to heart 
by A. J. Cross, of the C. L. Cross Lumber Company, who 
is sending out ‘‘bird cards’’ to the public schools in 
his trade territory. 


RAILROAD CO-OPERATES WITH FARMERS 


Burlington Road Has Plan for Mutual Profit—Lumber 
Trade Incidentally Benefited 








‘‘The more scientifically farming is done, the more 
prosperous the farmer; so the more we do to promote 
better agriculture along our lines, the more business is 
developed for the railroad,’’ said an official of the Bur- 
lington Railroad whose duties have to do with farm de- 
velopment work. ‘‘Increased crops mean heavier out- 

















SILO DEMONSTRATION ON A COLORADO FARM 


lington road, reveals the fact that this railway system is 
pushing its activities to the utmost in being helpful to 
farmers located along its old established lines and in 
newer parts of the country traversed by the Burlington. 

This railroad not only employs an expert agriculturist 
to head the different activities helpful to farmers, but 
extends its codperation to agricultural societies by send- 
ing out special trains in charge of agricultural experts. 
Bulletins and circulars are sent to farmers on every im- 
portant agricultural subject. Prof. J. B. Lamson, a 
graduate of the Ames Agricultural College at the Ames 
State School, Ames, Iowa, is the expert in charge of the 
agricultural development department. Under his guid- 
anceship thousands of dollars are spent each year in cir- 
culating important data among farmers and also giving 
them first-hand information from experience obtained. 

Much of the work by the Burlington Route is carried 
on in the North Platte Valley in Nebraska and Wyom- 
ing, in the Big Horn Basin and in eastern Colorado. In 
much of this country farming is done through the aid 
of irrigation work and there has been hardly any factor 
so helpful to the farmer in irrigated sections as has 
been the information afforded by the Burlington. 

The railroad does a large amount of promotion work 
in inducing settlers to go to newer parts of the country, 
but, as an official of the railroad pointed out, harm in- 
stead of good would result if it did not do something to 
keep the settlers there after they have gone into the 
newer country. The Burlington’s agricultural efforts 
are not merely confined to teaching the farmer what crops 
he should grow in the section where he is located and 
what methods he should pursue in order to get the biggest 
possible yields, but they also urge the raising of better 
breeds of horses, cows, sheep, swine and poultry. The 
proper farm home, the best kind of barn and the right 
sort of silo are also a part of the work of the agricul- 
tural publicity department. Several twenty-acre experi- 
ment farms are maintained by the railroad in different 
parts of the country it serves and upon the farms experi- 
ments are carried on with the crops that are thought best 





The C. L. Cross Lumber Company, which 
is located in the Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago, specializes in Louisiana red cypress. 

There are twelve cards in the series, one 
for each month of the year, and the fol- 
lowing birds are presented: The great 
blue heron, Carolina rail, coot or mud hen, 
snipe, wood duck, loon, woodcock, quail or 
bob white, ruffed grouse, prairie chicken 
and the mourning dove. The bird pictures 
are fine illustrations in the natural colors, 
and Mr. Cross’ idea in sending them to the 
publie schools is not only to give the pupils 
exact printed reproductions of the birds, 
but also to impress on their minds that the 
local dealer sells Louisiana red ¢cypress. 
The dealer receiving the cards is urged to 
have his local editor make some mention 
concerning the pupils receiving this free 
instruction, which is just another way of 
advertising cypress. 

After Mr. Cross tried the plan he received a request 
from a St. Louis school principal, who wantéd the cards 
for the school industrial display. 








CELEBRATE GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Moss, of Lake Charles, La., re- 
cently celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniversary, with 
their seven children and eighteen of their twenty-eight 
grandchildren attending. Mr. Moss is a pioneer lumber- 
man of southwestern Louisiana. He and his brothers 
built a sawmill before the Civil War, during which strife 
he served with all his brothers, except one, who re- 
mained at home to protect their property in the Caleasieu 
timber section. 





ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN OF A RETAILER 


The Stine Lumber Company, of Bryan, Ohio, which re- 
cently sueceeded the Stine-Ervin Lumber Company, has 
started an aggressive advertising campaign in the local 
newspaper. The first of a series of advertisements not 
only presents an exterior illustration of a modern home, 
but. presents a house plan arranged for comfort, con- 
venience, style and economy in the proper proportions. 
The figure at which the company is able to furnish all 
the lumber, lath, plaster, windows, glass, doors and mill- 
Work is given. A part of the advertisement reads as 
follows: 

This is the first of a series of house plans that we will 
run in the local paper for your inspection, and for all of 
them we will estimate the highest elass of lumber which we 
Will be pleased to show you if you will come to our yard, 
All lumber outside which is exposed will be clear cvpress. 
he shingle will be a premium brand of red cypress, 5 to 2, 
clear, extra quality, and carefully manufactured. The dimen- 
ston will be No, 1 yellow pine, and the floors and the inside 
qauleh will be clear yellow pine. The plastering lath will be 
No. 1 cypress and the siding clear spruce. 

lhe company intends to furnish house plans free with 
all orders for building material for homes built in Bryan 
and vicinity. 7 





SELLS REDWOOD BIRD HOSES 


One of the local department stores in the last few 
days featured bird houses in its advertisements and had 
rg sale a number of pretty designs that were made of 
Jalifornia redwood. During the last few weeks the fad 
“é coustrueting bird houses has sprung up among school 
Joys throughout the country by reason of the fact that 
° “a only teaches them some useful constructive work 
"at engenders a love for birds but it also shows them 
“oa to make use of short lengths of lumber. Un- 
doubtedly the department store in placing the bird houses 
on sale, took recognizance of these facts. 








adaptable to the respective sections. 

The immigration department of the Bur- 
lington is equipped and ready to furnish 
special information to anyone interested 
in the territory served by its line. Its mis 
sion is to secure reliable information ‘re 
lating to lands, irrigation projects, towns 
and business locations, and to keep in touch 
with agricultural, horticultural and indus- 
trial progress. Every means by which the 
railroad can do this is employed and its 
methods are directed by experienced men. 
Those in charge of the farm work are 
great believers in the county agent plan 
and cooperation of the kind that gets re- 
sults is carried on between the railroads 
and country agricultural officials. In a 
pamphlet prepared by the railroad, ‘‘ Agri- 
cultural Development Through County Or- 
ganizations,’’ in speaking of the duties of 
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DEMONSTRATION SHOWING FARMERS HOW TO 
CHOOSE DAIRY STOCK 














A GOOD BARN IN THE NEW COUNTRY. 


going freight and also heavier incoming freight, because 
farmers have more money to spend for necessities and 
luxuries. -Our work helps the lumberman, because rural 
prosperity means more money spent for farm buildings 
of all kinds.’’ 

It is nothing new for railroads to maintain agricultural 
development and immigration departments and the only 
difference existing between the lines is the degree to 
which this work is carried on. Investigation of the 
service department to farmers, as conducted by the Bur- 


the county demonstrator extension, bulle 
tin No. 1 of the Nebraska State Agricul- 
tural College is quoted in part as follows: 

The demonstrator does not come to the community as an 
expert knowing all things about agriculture, neither does he 
come as an adviser to tell the farmers exactly what must be 
done. Ile comes as a coéperator who has had the advantage 
of an agricultural education together with practical farm 
experience. He can reasonably be expected to know the 
latest published results of the experiments at the Nebraska 
station and other stations. After he has familiarized him 
self with these, and with existing conditions in the country, 
if he feels that they are applicable to the community in 
which he is working, he will secure coijperators from among 
the members of the County Farm Management Association 
and make tests of the recommended practices. 

In general it is the duty of the county agricultural agent 
to promote all interests of an agricultural nature which will 
tend to build up the county. His duties may be classified 
somewhat as follows: 

Live Stock 


The demonstrator can determine by codperating with the 
stock feeders of. the county the best methods of feeding and 
caring for live stock, and what rations are best under exist- 
ing conditions. Organize associations to bring into the 
county better grades of live stock, and locate good sires, 
advertising only the best. Aid in marketing stock by organ 
izing live stock shipping associations, so that all may ship 
together in carload lots, thus getting better prices. Organize 
dairy cow-testing associations. Induce all to produce the 
same kind of cattle in order to establish a reputation and 
market for certain kinds of animals. Watch for diseases 
of farm animals, thus preventing outbreaks of hog cholera 
etc., by stamping out the diseases in the first stages. In- 
vestigate remedies in order to prevent sale of unreliable 
remedies. 

Crops 

Ile can carry on local experimental work to determine the 
varieties of various kinds of crops that are best adapted 
to the county; and having determined what crops are best 
for the county, raise improved seeds for distribution in the 
county. By directing coédperative demonstration work among 
the most progressive farmers, he can work out cropping 
systems for individual farms. Test all kinds of farm seeds: 
examine seeds brought into the county for weed seeds, and 
see that all seeds purchased are true to the variety name. 
List the various farmers of the county who are growing 
good seeds for sale and find a market for these seeds, 
thus bringing buver and seller together. Assist in securing 
and distributing farm labor. 


Markets 

The farm demonstrator can be of great assistance in mar 
keting farm products to the best advantage. He can keep 
in touch with outside markets and give reliable information 
in regard to the best markets for produce at various seasons 
of the year. Organize the farmers into marketing associa 
tions in order to place high quality products on the market 
in sufficient quantities to demand top prices. 


Social Life 

The county agent is a powerful factor in raising the 
standards of social life in the country. By organizing and 
furnishing the enthusiasm for farmers’ clubs, he gets the 
people of the various communities together, for their own 
pleasure and benefit. 3y holding picnics and neighborhood 
meetings he encourages and stimulates literary work and 
social activity of all kinds. This is one of the most impor- 
tant phases of the county work. 


The Burlington Railroad has not only been instrumental 
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Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















Yard and St k 
Factory oc 
in straight or mixed cars or 
cargo shipments embracing 


California Pine 


White and 
Sugar 


And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


244 California S . 
AMERICAN TRADING CO., sanraancisco cacir. 











Port Orford 
CEDAR 


should be in every retail yard in the 
country— it’s the big value lumber today for 


it offers you dealers a large number of sales 
that are impossible with other kinds of lumber. It is 
unexcelled for boats, planks for wharfs, bridges, ties, 
car flooring, interior finish, crating material, mouldings, 
cut-up stock, etc. 


For complete information, prices, etc., 
write the manufacturer. Do it now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 




















Ly Shipments , 
C REDWOOD 
No retail lumberman can afford to be without a good 


stock of it. You'll find it suitable for almost every- 
thing. Order a small quantity today through our 
Chicago warehouse. Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - - = - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - - -- - 1.90 postpaid 
° Forest Protection -- - 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














through means of literature and demonstrative agricul- 
ture in the territory it serves, but also is willing to give 
financial aid to worthy counties which will organize on 
a permanent basis for the work. On the ground floor of 
the general office building of the Burlington Route, at 
547 West Jackson -Boulevard, Chicago, there is main- 
tained a free agricultural products’ exhibit, which repre- 
sents a collection of the chief products in the territory 
served by the Burlington, the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacifie railroads. Here are displayed in vari- 
ous ways the farm products which the territory is able 
through scientific methods to produce. 





LAKE LUMBER TONNAGE GROWS SCARCE 

Some uneasiness is caused the local trade by those 
who bring their ‘supplies from the North down by boat 
on account of the disappearance of tonnage from the 
lumber-carrying trade of the lake regions. Lately 
several boats have been sold either to be taken off 
the lakes entirely or to move other traffic. 

According to W. E. Holmes, of W. E. Holmes & 
Co., one of the best-known boat brokers in the West, 
in a short time it may be almost impossible to secure 
lumber tonnage from the head of the lakes. Carrying 
charges are now considerably over those of last year 
and may rise further. Three of the large steamers 
recently sold was the Edward Hines, Philetus Sawyer 
and the Bath, and several schooners have also been 
taken from the lake lumber-carrying trade. It is un- 
derstood that the Hdward Hines will go into the 
Gulf trade and ply between Gulf ports and Cuba, or 
South America. The Philetus Sawyer will go into 
the Canadian trade, while the Bath will be used in 
sand and gravel transportation. The lumber schooners 
also will go into the Canadian: trade, plying between 
Canadian ports and Lake Erie ports. 

The increase in charter prices on softwoods from 
the head of Lake Superior to Lake Erie ports is from 
$2.50 last year to $3 and $3.25 this year. The rate 
on hardwoods is now $3.75 to $4 from the head of Lake 
Superior to Lake Erie, or Lake Michigan ports, which 
is correspondingly about the same increase as on soft- 
woods. The price for lumber hauling from Lake 
Michigan to Lake Erie ports is also up 50 cents a 
thousand feet. The changes going on are due entirely 
to demands from other ports, not only including ocean 
but lake ports, for cargo capacity, and are due to the 
European war. 


TO HANDLE SOUTHERN PRODUCT EX- 
CLUSIVELY 

The new concern, the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, has just announced that it will be the ex- 
clusive representative of the well known southern pine 
Stout Lumber Company interests in the territory covering 
northern Illinois (including Chicago), southern Wis- 
consin (including Milwaukee), northern Indiana and 
all Michigan. These mills have a combined yearly capacity 
of about 100,000,000 feet of the famous close-grained, 
small-knotted variety of Arkansas soft pine. The mills 
of the Stout Lumber Company are those of the Stout 
Lumber Company, Thornton, Ark.; the Cotton Belt 
Lumber Company, Bearden, Ark.; the Valley Lumber 
Company, Reader, Ark. The Burnaby brothers expect 
to handle the stocks from these mills almost exelu- 
sively, but such orders as can not be taken sare of 
through these channels will be handled through other 








FRANK H. BURNABY, CHICAGO; 
Of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Company 


high-class mill connections. All invoicing is to be done 
by the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Company. 

It is hardly necessary to introduce either Frank H. 
Burnaby or Fred H. Burnaby, because they are well 
and favorably known throughout the trade. However, 
now that they have joined hands in a lumber concern 
of their own a few facts relative to their experience 
in the lumber field will be of interest. The Burnaby 
brothers are twins, as their portraits would certainly 
impress those who do not know them personally. They 
were born in Liverpool, Nova Scotia, February 12, 
1883. Not only was their father a large lumber 
manufacturer in Nova Scotia, giving his sons a taste 
for lumbering, even in their boyhood days, but three 
out of four other brothers are now in the lumber busi- 
ness in Toronto, Ont. 

The Burnaby brothers came to the United States in 


ce 


1900. In 1904 Frank H. Burnaby changed ithe 
scene of his activities to the West, spending a year 
with the Monarch Lumber Company, fir manufactiver 
at Blaine, Wash. In 1905 he came back into the 
middle West and for the following three years he 
was with the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., in various office capacities and as travel. 
ing sales representative. In 1908, when the Hilgard 
Lumber Company, an auxiliary concern of the 
Vaughan Lumber Company, of San Antonio syd 
Houston, Tex., opened its Chicago office, he became 





FRED UH. BURNABY, CHICAGO ; 
Of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Company 


its manager. From that time on until the first of 
this month, when the Burnaby brothers decided to 
start in business for themselves, Frank H. Burnaby 
not only proved himself a very able executive but 
added much to his experience and hundreds in the 
trade as loyal acquaintances. 

The same year that Frank H. Burnaby went into 
the west Coast country Fred H. Burnaby joined the 
forces of the Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo. He remained with this concern for six 
years. The first two years were spent in various 
capacities among the mills of that company in the 
South and the remaining time as sales agent. After 
the Chicago office of the Hilgard Lumber Company 
had been open a year Fred H. Burnaby also joined 
its forces as a sales representative and continued in 
that capacity for three years. From September, 1912, 
up to the formation of the new company a few days 
ago he was manager of the Root River Lumber Company, 
a wholesale yellow pine concern at Racine, Wis. 

Those in the trade who know the Burnaby brothers 
appreciate their capabilities and personalities, but 
those who do not know them personally will recognize 
at a glance that the lumber experience recorded well 
fits them as partners in the lumber company that 
they have formed. The office is in the Lumber Exchange. 





FIRST OF SERIES OF FARM BULLETINS 


The trade extension department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has in preparation 
the first of a series of bulletins upon farm structures. 
The first one to be published will be on implement 
sheds. Those to follow are dairy barns, horse barns, 
swine houses, poultry houses, farm residences, grain 
storage houses, ice houses, silos and farm garages. 
When all of these bulletins have been published they 
will be embodied in one volume and given extensive 
circulation among retailers throughout the country 
in order to promote the sale of lumber among farmers. 





RETIRES FROM VENEER GAME 

J. T. Edwards, until recently manager and seeretary 
ot the Medford Veneer Company, of Medford, Wis., 
has sold out his interests in that concern and _ also 
in the Wisconsin Veneer Company, of Rhinelander, 
Wis., thus retiring from the veneer manufacturing 
game altogether. Mr. Edwards is now devoting most 
of his time on a stock farm located in upper Wiscon- 
sin, about sixteen miles west of Medford, where he 
is raising full blooded Hereford beef cattle for market. 





A BOOKLET ABOUT HOMES—NOT HOUSES 


“‘Not a House, but a Home’’ is the title of a 
beautiful, instructive and valuable new booklet that 
has just been published by the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau, of Little Rock, Ark. The booklet has thirty- 
six pages and has an insert that gives one and one- 
half inch seale details showing the cornices and 
porch work of stock of Arkansas soft pine moldings, 
suitable for the houses shown in the booklet. 

This booklet tells in detail what a wooden home 
should consist of in the way of material, foundation, 
framework, interior and porches. Several designs are 
presented of homes and bungalows that ean be built 
from $1,200 to $12,000. These designs are by Aymar 
Embury II, an architeet of New York. Each design 
not only contains exterior and interior plans but gives 
the carpenter material, including lumber, millwork, 
fitting up and a summary estimate of the entire job. 
The booklet is profusely illustrated in a tasteful man- 
ner and the cover page is striking. 

The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau is to be commended 
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for presenting such an artistic booklet, which will be 
highly appreciated by the trade, not only from the 
standpoint of the many practical helps offered in the 
way of building facts and suggestions and statistics 
about the cost of building but also the instructive 
and entertaining ways afforded the dealer to gain and 
hold the attention of the prospective builder. 





PREPARING NEW TIE BOOKLET 


A ‘Guide Book for the Identification of Woods 
Used for Railroad Ties’’ is now under preparation at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. The booklet 
will be pocket size and will contain descriptions and 
photographs of about fifty species of woods now used 
tor ties. The specific purpose of the booklet is to 
point out the distinet differences of woods used for tie 
purposes that resemble each other. While intended pri- 
marily for the tie inspector it will be of value to lum- 
bermen in general and users of wood in various manu- 
facturing industries. 





EXPORT MANAGERS HOLD BANQUET 

Many Chicago business men interested in interna- 
tional trade attended an informal dinner given by 
the Export Managers’ Association at the Hotel Morri- 
son, Wednesday evening. The. chief speaker was 
R. Martens, vice president of R. Martens & Co. (Inc.), 
of Petrograd, Russia, and London, England. The sub- 
ject was ‘‘ America’s Greatest Export Opportunity,’’ 
and had to do with Russia and the wonderful field it 
affords for American trade. An informal discussion 
followed Mr. Marten’s talk, going into various phases 
of international trade. 





PLAN DOUGLAS FIR SPECIFICATIONS 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 8.—For the purpose of formu- 
lating specifications as to grades and qualities of Doug- 
las fir struetural timbers, sub-committee D-7 of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials held an official meet- 
ing in the offices of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, April 7. A number of prominent lumbermen at- 
tended the conference, among them Dr. Hermann von 


Schrenk, of St. Louis, and J. A. Newlin, of Madison, 


Wis., in charge of timber testing at the Forest Prod- 
ucts’? Laboratory. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was represented by its technical engineering staff. 

The particular work of the American Society for 
Testing Materials constitutes the developing of stand- 
ards of every kind and class of structural materials, and 
the organization is generally regarded as the highest 
body of technical men in the United States. During 
the last five or six years this society has been engaged in 
considering specifications for structural yellow pine tim- 
bers. Definite specifications for yellow pine were 
adopted at its last annual meeting, and these were sub- 
sequently adopted by the Southern Pine Association and 


unanimously endorsed by the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association. 

Completing this work the committee undertook to de- 
velop a similar series of specifications for Douglas fir 
to satisfy the great demand by engineers and architects 
for more accurate descriptions of what constitutes the 
best quality of fir for structural purposes, growing out 
of the increasing structural use to which this wood has 
been placed in the East. 

In order to tap every possible source of information 
the committee, through its chairman, Dr. von Schrenk, 
sought and secured the codperation of the United States 
Forest Service which, by virtue of the exhaustive strength 
tests it has conducted during the last two years at the 
University of Wisconsin as well as at the University of 
Washington, has in its possession much valuable infor- 
mation on the subject. 

In an interview recently given out by Dr. von Schrenk, 
he said: 


_ Definite methods for distinguishing different grades of 
timbers form a subject of particular importance, in view of 
the increasing realization of the many uses to which structural 
timbers of all kinds can be put. It is becoming more gen- 
erally appreciated that mill constructed buildings of proper 
design are far more economical both as to original invest- 
ment and insurance rates than those of many of the com- 
peting materials. This same is true of properly preserved 
timbers used in railroad bridges. 

To my mind, the creation of a rule for Douglas fir similar 
to the one that exists for southern yellow pine will have the 
very greatest possible significance, and this belief is borne 
out, I think, by the almost unanimous approval of the yel- 
low pine rules adopted by American Society for Testing 
Materials. 

The manufacturers of Douglas fir are to be congratulated 
because of the hearty codperation with the work of this 
committee, because the best results are obtainable only 
through the most active codperation of those using the mate- 
rial and of those who manufacture it. 


The findings of the committee, under the regulations 
of the society, will not be available for publication until 
they have been submitted to the convention of the organ- 
ization for a formal report. 

An immense chart, brought from Madison, Wis., illus- 
trating the variations in grade and strength’ of different 
kinds of fir timbers, featured the Seattle meeting. 

Those participating in the conference were: 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, chairman of the 
committee. 

J. A. Newlin, of Madison, Wis., of the United States For- 
est Products’ Laboratory. 

H. G. Burnham, of St. Paul, Minn., engineer of tests, 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 

H. E. Stevens, of St. Paul, Minn., bridge engineer, North- 
<a Railroad. 


. M. Burt, of St. Paul. Minn., chief engineer of mainte- 
nance and right of way, Northern Pacific Railroad. 


L. M. Perkins, of Tacoma, Wash., engineer of maintenance 


and right of way, Northern Pacific Railroad. 
T. S. Brennan, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Sys- 
te 


System. 

Howard B. Oakleaf, of Portland. Ore., chief of the depart- 
ment of products, United States Forest Service. 

Cc. H. Bebb, of Seattle, Wash.. architect. 

A. H. Albertson, of Seattle, Wash., architect. 

Oscar S. Brown, of Seattle, Wash., principal assistant en 
gineer, Northern Pacific Railroad. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Coachella—W. Bates jr. has_ been suc- 
ceeded by the Coachella Valley Lumber Yard. 
FLORIDA. Fort Myers—The Fort Myers Novelty 


plese has been succeeded by the Dorwin T. Turner 
umber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Star Stair Co., 2341 St. Paul 
"ho aaa has been suceeded by the Union Stair Co. (Not 
ne,) 

_Chicago—The Western Wood Turning & Manufacturing 
Co, has increased its capitai stock to $60,000. 
an ili M. Kerr has been succeeded by William 
reston, 

_Thebes—The Killgore Lumber Co. has sold out to A. R. 
VanSickle & Son, wholesalers and retailers of lumber, 
buildine material and hardware, operating retail yards 
at Cypress, Tamms and Thebes. At the latter point 
the sawmill is located, which is the distributing point 
for the other yards. 

INDIANA, Petersburg—C. R. Boger has moved _ his 
sawmill from this place to the farm of _C. R. Bradfield. 

South Bend—The Martin & Eckman Lumber & Tim- 
her Co, is closing out. 

Wanatah—The S. D. Bailey Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $100,000. 

1OWA. Bartlett—C. H. Harris has been suceeded by 
Harless & Ettleman. 

_Charles City—James A. Smith Luntber Co. has been 

Succeeded by R. J. & M. G. Smith. 

Pe Moines—The O. C. King Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
tlumboldt—A. A. Pinney has been succeeded by the 

Lane-Morse Lumber Co. 

Kemsen—The H. Notham Lumber Co.’s interests here 
hay © been acquired by the Remsen Lumber Co. 

* \oodward—W. W. Horras has been succeeded by the 
Stokeley Lumber Co. 


si VARY LAND. Baltimore—Charles M. Buchanan is out 
f business. i 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


lumber 





7 Medford—The yard and retail 
eet business formerly operated by T. E. Littlefield 
ii “.peen acquired by a corporation headed by Lyman 
of Matthews, who has heretofore been connected promi- 
ucntiy with the George J. Barker Lumber Co., of Boston 
and Waltham, Mass. 
= MICHIGAN, Bronson—William M. Menroe & Son are 
at in the lumber business. 
cong {hanan—The Roantree Lumber Co. has been suc- 
Hom by the Home Lumber & Coal Co. ; 
ite cl@nd—The Bos-Bolhuis Lumber Co. has increased 
- apital stock from $40,000 to $75,000. 
‘o ortland—The assets of the Western  Woodenware 
ce, were Sold at trustee’s sale to W. O. Hughart jr., of 
irand Rapids, Mich. 
MINNESOTA, Barnesville—The Imperial Elevator Co. 
nd een succeeded by the Nortz Lumber Co., having 
Gqyuarters at. Breckenridge. 
<)oro—The Oxboro Lumber Co. has sold out. 


MISSISSIPPI, Gloster—The Foster Creek Lumber Co. 


has sold its lands and timber and will discontinue its 
offices here. 


MISSOURI. Butler—H. C. Wyatt & Son have been 
succeeded by the H. S. Wyatt Lumber Co. 

Mexico—The Cotton Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Coatsworth Lumber Co. . 

Mound City—The Johnson-Terry Lumber Co. has sold 
out to Miner & Frees, dealers in lumber and building 
material, with general offices and yard at Ridgeway, and 
yards at Bethany, Blythedale, Brimson, Coffey, Ford 
City, Gilman City, King City, New Hampton, Spickard 
and Trenton, Mo. Delt Grennelsh is manager of the 
Mound City yard. 

Poplar Bluff—The Walker Manufacturing Co. has been 
succeeded by the Bluff City Manufacturing: Co. 

St. Louis—The O’Neil Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the O’Neil-Wiles Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The Reis-Rapp Lumber Co. has dissolved 
partnership; Val F. Reis has withdrawn and the H. E. 
Rapp Lumber Co. continues. 


NEBRASKA. Dorchester—Woolridge & Mooberry have 
been succeeded by the Sack Lumber & Coal Co., of Ord. 

Gordon—The George S. Leininger Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Citizens’ Lumber & Supply Co., with 
headquarters at Chester. 

Spencer—The W. D. Bradstreet Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

NEW YORK. Alton—George B. Miles is out of busi- 
ness. 

Herkimer—The West Canada Lumber Co. has _ re- 
organized. 

New York City—The A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. is 
moving its offices to 1184 Woolworth Building, 233 Broad- 
way, from the Flat-iron Building. 

New York City—The Northern Lumber Co. has moved 
from the Flatiron Building to 1184 Woolworth Building, 
233 Broadway, where it has more commodious quarters. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Middlesex—The Dennis-Simmons 
Lumber Co. has sold its plant, with 55,000,000 feet of 
standing timber to the Montgomery Lumber Co., of 
Spring Hope. 

OHIO. Columbus—The Western Lumber Co. has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Cuyahoga Falls—The Steele Bros. Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Steele-Alderfer Co. 

Lewisville—Butts-Rice & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Lewisville Hardware & Supply Co. 

OREGON. Tigard—The Johnson Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Tigard Lumber Co. 

Wallowa—The Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $500,000. 

Wheeler—The Bailey Mill Co. has been succeeded by 
the K-C Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. College Grove—Cox, Maney & Young 
have been succeeded by Covington & Young. 

TEXAS. Arlington—George W. Owens has been suc- 
ceeded by the W. H. Norris Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Houston. 

Dallas—-The Campbell-Harris Tumber Co. has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

Sealy—F. W. Hackbarth has been succeeded by F. W. 
Hackbarth & Sons. 





PACIFIC COAST| 


30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours 







Specializing in Stocks of : 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore 

CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., Mabel, Ore 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO, Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Selling Organization - 


MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO. R. C. Angell Co. 

(E. T. Sturgeon) 

SALT LAKE CITY, R. C: Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 

GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
CE. Fa ite) 

OMAHA, McCormick & White, 

(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T, Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr.. Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchahts, PORTLAND, OREGON 





m. 
E. O. Faulkner, in charge of timber testing, Santa Fe 





We Reach 
All Markets 


with equal facility inasmuch as 
we have access to all the trans- 

continental lines, so you need not 
hesitate to send us your orders for 


; S 
I 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 


Try us on Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. EVERETT, WASH 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
Sq 


DEALERS Find Doors 


Great Business Stimulators 


They bring new faces into your office and often 
are the means of landing complete house bills. 
When you want doors unexcelled for beautiful 
grain and figure and those made for 
hard service, specify 
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Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Case, Base, 
Stepping, or Battens in either straight or mixed cars. 
Window and Door Frames a specialty. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L., FULLER, - - - Tremont Street Boston, Mass 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative. 
W.C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, et : 
H. S. OSGOOD, . - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative. 
W. S. NURENBURG, . . . - Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
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I. Aesop was a philosopher, but he 

esawe a es never was in the lumber busi- 
ness. He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH . qavizenaueul an 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book isa collection of 
the funniest prose writings of *’The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SEATTLE 











If You’re 
Pulling For 
Larger Profits 


all we ask is a chance to 
demonstrate the advan- 
tages we can offer you in 
the purchasing of 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce 


AND 


Hemlock Lumber 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Factory Stocks 
Box Shooks 


We have a shipping organi- 
zation and facilities that never 
lose any time in getting orders 
filled and on their way. ‘This 
is the sort of service that 
eliminate delays and loss of 
profits when business is ripe. 












Tell us your needs today. 





LESTER W. DAVID LUMBER CO. 


: Manufacturers — Merchants — Exporters 
544-548 Heary Building - ™' .' SEATTLE 


ae | 








JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CoO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





E specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars Fir 
Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 

sion — Hemlock Boards, Shiplap, Straight or Mixed 
Cars Cedar Siding or Shingles, or mixed with Fir 


Lumber. Write or Wire for Prices. 
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LUMBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1.00 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 
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Yorktown—The Westhoff & Eckhardt Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by William Westhoff. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—W. S. Leary & Co. are out of 
business. 

WASHINGTON. Asotin—The Blue Mountain Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. has been succeeded by the Arthur 
Farrish Lumber Co. 

Dishman—The Golden Rule Box Factory has been suc- 
ceeded by the Price Box & Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Martinsburg—The C. D. Burns 
Lumber Co. has dissolved as 4 corporation. 

WISCONSIN. Bagley—T. E. Brodt has been succeeded 
by Heald & Duttle. 

Kiel—The Kiel Woodenware Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $200,00 . 

Luck—Jens S. Pederson has closed out his business. 

Milwaukee—The William H. Schmidt & Sons Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $40,000. 

Montfort—The Wisowa Lumber & Coal Co. has been 
succ2eded by the Montfort Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Calgary—The Alberta Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $250,000. 

Impress—The Morehart-Broderick Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Imperial Elevator & Lumber Co., 
of Winnipeg. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Estuary—The Morehart-Broderick 


Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has sold its yards to the Imperial 
Elevator & Lumber Co., of Winnipeg. 





INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Bobb Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $4,000; Lloyd G. Bowers, president; J. M. 
Gillespy, vice president and W. A. Hoene, secretary and 
treasurer. 

ARKANSAS. _ Leslie—Export Cooperage Co., author- 
ized capital $300,000; W. E. Hemingway, J. V. Walker, 
B. A. Kobler, Guy Bartley and Thomas J. Kavanaugh. 
The company will take over the assets and business 
formerly belonging to the H. D. Williams Cooperage Co., 
sold at commissioner’s sale. 

CONNECTICUT. East Lyme—Niantic Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $16,000; Louis C. Dimock, Herbert M. 
Swinney and Kenneth N. Hillhouse. 

FLORIDA. Marco—Collier & Stevens Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000. 

Mims—Mims Mills, authorized capital $12,000; George 
G. Brockett, president and A. N. Nolle, secretary, treas- 
urer and general manager. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Illinois Flower Box Co., author- 
ized capital $2,500. 

Chicago—Illinois Interior Finish Co., authorized capi- 
tal $2,500; Garrett Yonker, Nicholas Weirsma and Samuel 
Jensen. 

South Pekin-—Conklin-Eggner Co. (to retail lumber 
ete.), authorized capital $10,000. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—Sorg Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; A. A. Sorg, V. Sorg and 
Albert Sorg jr. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—Kitchen-Miller Lumber Co.; 
J. W. Kitchen, Roy Pope, H. R. Dysard and E. S. Miller. 

MAINE. Bar Harbor—Morrison Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $100,0C0; Charles C. Morrison, president and 
treasurer; Mark C. Morrison and Charles C. Morrison jr., 
director. 

Portland—Berlin Veneer Co. has incorporated. 

Portland—The United States New Product Co. has 
incorporated to manufacture and deal in lumber, tex- 
tiles of all kinds etc, authorized capital $1,000,000. 

MARYLAND. Elkton—Acme Lumber’ Co., authorized 
capital $36,000; Clement M. Egner and others. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg—The Mossman Wood 
chap Mh has incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $25, ; 

Medford—Matthews Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; Lyman H. Matthews, B. D. Barker and David 
J. Donahue. 

Newton—George M. Briggs (Inc.) has incorporated to 
engage in the general building business, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; Herbert A. Buck and Vera H. Lewis. 

ee St. Ignace—Wilwim Co. (Ltd.) has incor- 
porated. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Webster Silo Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; Arthur P. Thompson, J. C. Kercher 
and Charles E. Webster. 

MISSISSIPPI. Kosciusko—Bolinger Franklin Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $150,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Jamesburg—B. D. Davison Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $100,000; Benjamin D. Davison, 
R. Glenn Davison and Joseph Shaw. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Henry E. Mallue & Bro. (Inc.), 
(to deal in timber, wooden products etc.), authorized 
capital $25,000; H. E. Mallue, A. C. Mallue and A. Fybush. 

Linwood—Clemens, McDowell & Pierson Co. (Inc.), (to 
deal in lumber, ete.), authorized capital $25,000; W. 
Clemens, R. McDowell and W. P. Pierson. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Dundarrach—Hoke Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; . J. Johnson, president; 
W. E. Garrett, vice president and H. G. McIntosh, sec- 
retary and manager. 

Elizabeth Citvy—National Column Co., authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; W. A. Worth, W. G. Gaither jr. and Edward 
Carr. 

High Point—Consolidated Veneer & Panel Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; R. R. Ragen, J. W. Clinard, Thomes 
McKinzie and others. 

OHIO. Celina—Celina Implement Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10,000. 

Willshire—Willshire Lumber Co. has incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $15,000; Daniel Myers, John 
Custer, Carey C. Finkhousen, Harvey Brittson and Oliver 
J. Harmon. 

OREGON. North Bend—Buehner Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $750,000. 

Portland—Quality Mill & Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $60,000. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Centralia Mill & Timber 
Co., authorized capital $15,000; C. W. Gibbons, A. Davis, 
J. E. Workman and W. L. Bunker. 

Raymond—Hanify Lumber Co., authorized 
$150,000; Jacob Siler and W. S. Cram. 

Seattle—Builders’ Lumber Co. has incorporated, author- 
ized capital $25,000; Dew S. Orvis and L. T. Orvis. 

Spokane—Barlin-Ward Lumber Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $5,000. 

WISCONSIN. Eau _ Claire—Builders’ Supply Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; J. S. Gillette, Alice L. Gillette 
and A. C. Gillette. 

Milwaukee—Non-Breakablie Toy Co., authorized capi- 
tal $6,000: Hans Schuetze, Frank Droessel and Joseph 
Capuan. 

Milwaukee—Badger Carton Co., authorized capital 
$7,000; H. F. Wilkt, A. E. Humboldt and F. J. Hushek. 

Montfort—Montfort Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; J. L. Ritchie, D. Eastman and L. D. Eastman. 

Oshkosh—Oshkosh Industrial Promotion Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; R. C. Brown, H. I. Weed, Louis Schri- 
ber, Burton Clark and William Wallen. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Vancouver Creo- 
soting Co. (Ltd.) has incorporated. 


capital 






NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Somerville—W. D. Robinson is installing 
a sawmill near here. 

Tallassee—The Hooper Lumber Co. will erect a mill and 
develop timber recently acquired near here. 

ARKANSAS. Brinkley--F. R. Stratton & Son have 
bought a circular sawmill, which they will establish near 
here and use in developing a tract of timber recently ac- 
quired here. 

Pine Bluff—William Haas & Son will establish a fac- 
tory with a daily capacity of 200 dozen shovel handles. 

Sparkman—The Arkadelphia Milling Co., of Arkadel- 
phia will install a hardwood mill with a daily capacity of 
35,000 feet of lumber and construct a railroad from 
Sparkman across the Ouachita River into Clark County, 

Varner—J. S. Emigh, of Pine Bluff, will install a saw- 
mill with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet of lumber, to de- 
velop 2,160 acres of timber, recently acquired. 

West Memphis—The Earle Cooperage Co., of Earle, is 
planning the erection of a plant to cost $60,000, to manu- 
facture cooperage and other wood products. 

FLORIDA. Bartow—E. T. Roux & Son, of Plant City, 
have bought 35,000 acres of timberland and will expend 
$75,000 to $100,000 in erecting sawmills, installing ma- 
chinery etc., and will locate a mill at Lake Ann, east of 
Bartow. They will construct 20 to 30 miles of railroad. 

Paxton—The Florala Sawmill Co. will erect a building 
to cost $25,000, to replace structure destroyed by fire. 

GEORGIA. Mineola—The Fender Lumber Co. will re- 
build planing mill and dry kiln reported burned. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The F. X. Ganter Co., man- 
ufacturer of show cases and store and Office fixtures, 
which opened an office on West Pratt Street immedi- 
ately after the destruction of its large plant at Leaden- 
hall and Stockholm Streets, is making arrangements to 
rebuild. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Marquette Lumber 
Co. will erect a one-story office and warehouse, 55 by 
100 feet. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—The Elizabeth Sash, Door 
& Supply Co. is planning the erection of another plant 
and yard in this city. 

TENNESSEE. Dresden—The Pinkston Milling Co. will 
rebuild sawmill lately noted burned. The new mill is to 
have a daily capacity of 10,000 feet of lumber. 

Paris—Pillow & Son will rebuild plant lately noted 
burned. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Carl Motter is erecting a 
sawmill on the south fork of the Newaukum River, east 
of here, which will have a daily capacity of 20,000 feet 
of lumber. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Union—Thorne & Rasnie, who 
bought considerable timberland from F. B. Williams last 
year, are building a tramroad for a distance of about 
three miles, to be used to bring down lumber and tan- 
bark to the Laurel branch station. A sawmill has been 
erected at Hedrick Place. 

Waiteville—_The M. L. Harrison Tie & Lumber Co., 
of East Radford, Va., has bought a timber tract here 
and will develop same, having recently built a sawmill. 

WISCONSIN. Rib Lake—The Rib Lake Lumber Co., 
whose sawmill was destroyed by fire some months ago, 
will rebuild the plant at this place. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Squamish—Work is to start 
shortly on a new $10,000 shingle mill for H. Butterfield. 

North Vancouver—The Capilano Cedar Co. contem- 
plates the erection of a shingle mill; L. E. Ross is 
manager. 

ONTARIO. Port Arthur—Oliver Schram, of Hymers, 
will erect a modern sawmill this spring. 





NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Tallassee—The Hooper Lumber Co. has 
been organized, with offices at Selma. L. M. Hooper is 
president and treasurer and J. A. Reid is vice president 
and general manager. 

ARKANSAS. Siloam Springs—The_ Fountain City 
Lumber Co. has been organized; S. T. Danforth is man- 
ager. 

GEORGIA. Chatsworth—-The Empire Tale & Lumber 
Co. is organizing. E 

Macon—The Massee Manufacturing Co. has been or- 
ganized to manufacture wooden handles of all kinds, 
barrels and staves. 

IDAHO. Homedale—T, J. R. Blackaby Commercial Co. 
recently began the lumber business, with branch at Jor- 
dan Valley, Ore. ; 

Kellogg—The Rose Lake Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail business, having headquarters at Rose Lake. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Austin Veneer & Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

Chicago—John T. Baldwin jr., 80 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, recently began the wholesale and commission lum- 
ber business. 

Chicago—The Clinton-Carlson Co., 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard, recently began handling millwork. 

Chicago—The Faust} Bros. Lumber Co., 348 South 
Dearborn St., recently began manufacturing and whole- 
saling hardwood lumber, with branches at Brookport 
and Jackson, Mich. 

Chicago—The Prairie State Lumber Co., 14 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, recently began the wholesale business. 

Chicago—The Western Pacific Lumber Co., 1001 McCor- 
mick Building, recently began manufacturing white pine 
lumber, with mill at Riordan, Ariz. 

LaSalle—Noonan Bros. are opening a lumber yard. 

INDIANA. Westville—The North Liberty Lumber & 
Coal Co. has opened a yard, with branch at North Liberty. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—L. L. Smith recently be- 
gan the wholesale lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. East Hampton—D. T. Pepin has 
installed a new lumber yard. 

MINNESOTA, Gary—The Bertram-Wright Lumber Co. 
recently began business, having headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. 

Ulen—The Bertram-Wright Lumber Co. recently began 
business here, with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI. Albany—George N. Poage recently began 
the lumber business. 

Kansas City—The A. 0. Thompson Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

St. Louis—S. M. Masters recently began the wholesale 
and commission lumber business. 

NEW JERSEY. ‘Trenton—Brown & Van Slyke re- 
cently entered the wholesale and retail lumber business. 

NEW MEXICO. Mount Dora—The Gray Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business, having headquarters 
at Clayton. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
will open a yard. 

TEXAS. Glenrio (P. O. Adrain)—Brazelton Pryor & 
Co. recently began the retail lumber business, having 
headquarters at Waco. 

WISCONSIN. Bloomer—The Bloomer Mill & Lumber 
Co. is opening a yard. 


Kenmare—The Fox Lumber Co. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








(Concluded from Front Page) 


‘‘did a wonderful lot of good in a quiet way with his 
wealth.’? 

The funeral took place on Tuesday of this week. A 
notable feature of it was the extraordinary number of 
tributes that were sent to the Freeman home by friends 
throughout the United States. Mr. Freeman leaves, be- 
sides his widow, two daughters, Mrs. Thomas F. Bell 
and Miss Helen Freeman. 

James Allen Freeman helped make the lumber history 
of this generation. It reads the better for his help. 


A TRIBUTE FROM THOSE WHO KNEW HIM 
WELL 


MILLVILLE, ARK., April 11—A meeting here today in 
the Club House was attended by practically all the em- 
ployees of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Company and 
scores of others who had known and esteemed the late 
J. A. Freeman in his life. They listened attentively to an 
address delivered by T. J. Gaughan, of Camden, Ark. 
After briefly referring to the passing of Mr. Freeman, 
and the fact that he was a typical western-northern man, 
Mr. Gaughan said: 


When we learned of the death of one whom we have 
known for a long time the thought of him called up varied 
associations. With Freeman our first thought is of 
Arkansas pine. Those of us who remember the untouched 
forest along the Ouachita Valley, and who have laid on the 
straw and listened to the endless solemn melancohly sough- 
ing of the wind through the pines, long before the railroads 
came, are able to appreciate the pioneer lumbermen. We 
know the difficulties which beset him, the faith, the judg- 
ment and pluck required in order to undertake and carry 
out what may be called a lumber business. 

Among those who are entitled to be truly called pioneer 
lumbermen is J. A. Freeman. He came among us a stranger 
to our people and our manner of life. He was inexperienced 
in every phase of lumber production. He was not so well 
supplied with capital as to be able to experiment, but had 
to make his way. ; 

When his first modest sawmill began to move its wheels 
at Millville twenty-five years ago the only railroad on which 
he could depend for reaching the market was almost as 
unpromising as the mill itself. Yellow pine lumber at that 
time was little known in the lumber-using territory and 
met with such disfavor and prejudice as is now almost un- 
believable. Much of it was produced by poorly equipped 
plants and handled with marked lack of care. It was mar- 
keted without system, so that the buyer rarely knew what 
he would get unless he inspected and loaded his lumber 
under his own eyes. 

Few people realize the amount of tact, persistence, good 
judgment and hard work that was done by some of our 
pioneer lumbermen before the yellow pine received proper 
recognition. In this all important undertaking Mr. Free- 
man was not only a leader but was _a tireless, practical 
worker. He insisted not only in having uniform grading 
rules but in living up to them. He never lost faith in yel- 
low pine. When it did not take well with the trade he 
said: ‘Well, we must care for it better and finish it bet 
ter—the fault is not with the wood but is with ourselves.” 
He lived his faith. Every dollar that could be spared out 
of his business or that could be safely borrowed was _in- 
vested in additional standing pine, and it was only after 
seventeen years of waiting that any stockholder drew a 
dividend from the company. , 

The recital of this fact brings to my mind one of the 
most admirable traits of his character—the constancy of 
his faith in his ideals. He believed firmly that merit would 
win, and never doubted it. This faith sustained him in 
adversity, because he felt that sooner or later the obstacles 
must give way and he was able always to see the triumphant 
arch however far away. . 

As T think today over the years of mv acquaintance with 
Mr. Freeman and recall the many excellent traits of char- 
acter which he possessed, I am impressed with the correct- 
ness of his life. While, when not occupied with business, he 
loved sport and recreation, none except that which was 
clean and innocent appealed to him. He was always readv 
to give considerable to business ventures which carried a 
hope of profit, but no one who knew him would ever think 
of even proposing any enterprise that was not sauare from 
every point of view. Wis unyielding attitude of disapvroval 
toward all forms of vice and viciousness was well known 
among all his associates. and his views were respected by 
the most Rohemian of his acquaintances. 

His politieal and religious convictions never wavered. 
There was neither cowardice nor secretiveness in his nature. 
Being in earnest himself, he assumed that others were, so 
that his strong sense of justice, as well as his naturally 
kind heart. impelled him to accord to others the full right 


of Conversion and candor of expression as he himself exer- 
ecised, 


T recall very clearly the attitude of Mr. Freeman toward 
the men who were in his employ. He was neither patroniz- 
Ing nor tyrannical. Rather, they were the team of which 
he was a part all working together to gain the pennant. 
Back in the old davs when he was boss and manager, 9s 
Well as president of the company, he was loved and _re- 
Spected by all of the men who understood him. Of late 
years, knowing that the business of the company was in 
competent hands. he has given practically no attention to 
it, but T have no doubt there are those. here who will re- 
member instances of his helpfulness. 

In his dealings with the people who lived in the territory 
where his logging operations were carried on, and also with 
the local officials with whom he came in contact, he was 
always scrupulously careful to carrv out every promise and 


to treat even unreasonable complaints with’ patience and 
consideration. In time he came to enjoy their complete 


confidence and good will 
1 


© has naid the debt which all of us must nav. To ovr 
eyes he will not be seen in Millville again—but in_ spirit 
Who knows but that now he greets us with his cheerful 
‘pnreciation and encourages us to strive for higher and 
hetter things. 


HENRY SANDERS CALDWELL.—Manager of the 
eastern sales agency of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
bes headquarters in New York City, Henry Sanders 
Kaldwell, formerly of Pine Bluff, Ark., died April 6 in 
New ork, at the age of 30. He was the only son of Dr. 

*. J. L. Caldwell, formerly of Pine Bluff. Dr. 
| was for several vears pastor of the First Pres- 





byterian Church in Pine Bluff, and is now president of 
hela man's college at Charlotte. N. C. The funeral was 
te dat Charlotte. Only a short time ago his emplovers, 
sad Long-Bell Lumber Company, wrote him to take a 
wae Vacation. to remain away resting, until his health 
Calancn es When the letter was written, young 





la eric, “4S Known to be suffering with an attack of 
portios pe. He had just completed a deal of large pro- 
his frry.t0r the Long-Bell Company, in Canada, and 
US father hurried from the family home at Charlotte, 
be with the son. The young man’s condition 
however, and the father returned to his home. 
Caldwell, who was just 30 years of age, was a 


Nn. C... to 
improved, 
Sanders 


man. of far more than ordinary promise. He was edu- 
cated at the public schools here, and at a preparatory 
school at Lawrence, following which he attended Prince- 
ton University, graduating with honors in 1909. Return- 
ing to Pine Bluff he entered the employ of the Arkansas 
Short Leaf Lumber Company, a Long-Bell concern, to 
learn the lumber business. He started stacking lumber 
in the local yards, and gradually won promotion, until 
at the time of his death, he held the responsible position 
of sales agent at New York for his company. 


JOHN S. McDONALD.—Vice president of the John F. 
McDonald Lumber Company of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
father of John F. McDonald, John S. McDonald, died 
today in Pine Biuff, N. C., where he had gone to re- 
cuperate after a severe attack of grippe. Death was 
due to heart failure. Mr. McDonald was born December 
7, 1831, at Glengarry, Ont., attended the local schools, 
and got his first business experience as a clerk in a 
country store. In 1856 he came to Fond du Lac, Wis., 
where he entered the lumber business and achieved 
business success. In 1877 he purchased a threshing ma- 
chine factory at Fond du Lac, and in 1887 moved the 
plant to Minneapolis, organizing the Minneapolis Thresh- 
ing Machine Company. He retired from active connec- 
tion with that company a few years ago. Mr. McDon- 
ald is survived by a widow and six children. 





FRANK E. COLPETZER.—President of the Chicago 
Lumber Company of Omaha, Neb., Frank E. Colpetzer 
died April 7 at his Omaha home, 118 South Twenty-fifth 
Avenue. Bright’s disease and diabetes brought about 
his death. He had been failing in health for some time. 
Even Tuesday afternoon he engaged in active work at 
the office, and his condition was believed to be some- 





THE 


LATE 


FRANK E. COLPETZER 


what improved. Tuesday night he became quite ill, 
and Wednesday suffered a slight stroke of paralysis. 
Frank E. Colpetzer was born in Sandusky, Ohio, July 2, 
1848. Coming West as a young man he-married Tryphena 
M. Greene at LaCygue, Kas. In 1876, when the Chicago 
Lumber Company of Omaha was organized Mr. Colpetzer 
became president. He has been the active head of the 
firm ever since. Mr. Colpetzer was a member of the 
legislature in Nebraska 1881 and 1882, and in 1884 and 
1885 he was Government director of the Union Pacific 
Railway. He was a member of the Congregational 
Church, a prominent Mason, a member of the Omaha 
Club, the commercial club, and the Omaha Country 
Club. He is survived by a wife, a son, and a daughter, 
and one sister. Mrs. Marshall of Harper, Kas., is the 
sister. The son, Moshier G., was associated with his 
father in the lumber businesss in Omaha. The daughter, 
Mrs. Harry B. Wilkins, is a resident of Chicago. 

FRANKLIN B. PIERCE.—One of the early lumber 
operators of Michigan, Franklin B. Pierce, died recently 
at his home in Ludington, Mich. Funeral services were 
conducted by the Masonic order, of which Mr. Pierce 
was a member. He was born in LeRoy, N. Y., in 1850. 
When 13 years old he went to Michigan with his parents, 
locating on a farm in Manistee County. He was 21 years 
old when he settled in Ludington. His first employment 
was in loading supplies sent out from the Pere Marquette 
Lumber Co.’s store to its various lumber camps. In 1875, 
with his brother, Newton B. Pierce, an office was estab- 
lished and they engaged in business as lumber inspectors 
and salesmen. In 1891 Mr. Pierce established a broom 
factory, but did not give up the lumber tallying business 
until the old Pere Marquette lumber mill was torn down. 
Besides his widow he is survived by three children, Mrs. 
Fermen Clark and Franklin and Robert Pierce and his 
brother Newton, of California. 


FLEMING R. MAY.—At Langdon, N. D., Fleming R. 
May died April 1. Mr. May had been engaged:in the 
lumber manufacturing business in southwestern Wash- 
ington for many years, formerly being a member of the 
Baker-May Lumber Co., Meskill, Wash. 





MRS. MARY ANN REED.—Wife of Charles Wesley 
Reed, one of the pioneer lumbermen at Brazil, Ind., 
Mrs. Mary Ann Reed died at her home in that city 
April 3, aged 81. Death was due to injuries she sus- 
tained a few weeks ago when she fell on the ice and 
broke her hip. Besides her husband, she is survived by 
several grown children. 

JOHN J. McNEIL.—The death of John J. McNeil, a 
prominent lumberman of Canada, occurred at Toronto, 
Ont., April 8, at the age of 69 He had been connected 
with the lumber industry in Canada for many years He 
is survived by four daughters and six sons. 





GEORGE MORELEY.—A pioneer Michigan lumberman, 
yeorge Moreley, died April 10 in Detroit. His death 
followed closely on that of his wife a week ago. Funeral 
services were held from the residence Wednesday after- 
noon, April 12, interment being in Roseland Cemetery. 
Mr. Moreley was born in England 72 years ago. He came 
to America in 1883, and entered the lumber business in 
northern Michigan. Up to five years ago, when he re- 
tired, he has always been actively interested in the 
lumber industry. He operated a wholesale lumber yard 
for many years at the foot of St. Aubin Avenue. He 
was a member and an elder in Immanuel Episcopal 
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Church, and was also a member of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church. Eight children survive him. 

HENRY BATES.—The death of Henry Bates, senior 
member of A. B. Bates & Co., sawmill owners and lumber 
operators at Oakland, Me., occurred March 16. Mr. Bates 
was suddenly stricken at his office. The firm of which 
he was senior member, was one of the oldest and best 
known in Maine, founded sixty-five years ago by Henry 
Bates’ father, Asa B. Bates. 


USE OF SILOS INCREASING 


San Franorsco, Cau., April 8—The use of silos is in- 
creasing in California among the better class of farmers. 
Both redwood and fir manufacturers on the Coast are do- 
ing educational work in the way of explaining the ad- 
vantages of the use of ensilage to those who are not yet 
equipped with silos. The exhibits of redwood silos at 
the exposition enabled many visitors to understand the 
superiority of wood silos over those constructed of metal 
or concrete in regard to strength and durability. It is 
understood that the Redwood Manufacturers’ Company 
has begun exporting silos to Australia. 

According to advices from Oakdale, the largest silos 
in Stanislaus County are in process of erection on the 
plant of the Pacific Pea Packing Company. Two silos 
are being built, each large enough to hold 425 tons of | 
silage, and they will be filled with pea vines and hulls. 





Provision is being made to carry the pea vines directly 
from the huller into the silos, so they will be handled 
but once, as with the machinery now in use the vines are 
shredded. The ensilage is sold to dairymen at a low 
price. 
¥ ee 

The April issue of Logging contains a very interesting 
and beautifully illustrated article descriptive of the city 
of Laurel, Miss., and the lumber interests that center 
there. The article is written in the unique style of 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, the editor of Logging, and 
is a fitting tribute to ‘‘Yellow Pine’s Capital City.’’ 
The May issue of Logging will contain an article de- 
scriptive of logging operations conducted by the four 
big southern yellow pine manufacturers at Laurel. 


HYMENEAL 


McMILLAN-HAY.—William E. McMillan, vice president 
of the Mac-Dal-Moore Lumber Co., whose offices are in 
the Bellevue Court Building, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
united in marriage last week to Mrs. Margaret I. Hay, a 
newspaper writer of New York. Mr. MeMillan’s former 
wife died in December, 1914. He spends most of his 
time in Richmond, Va., where his home is and where 
he takes care of the southern: interests of the company, 
Following a honeymoon trip Mr. and Mrs. MeMillan will 
locate in Richmond. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


Improved weather conditions the last few days 
have materially helped the building situation in Chi- 
cago. Inquiries have developed rapidly into orders 
and local retail dealers believe that should good 
weather continue building will proceed at a remark- 
able rate. Statistics tend to show that Chicago is 
going to have the best building season in years and 
if these statistics are borne out local retailers will 
have their hands full in supplying the demand. Much 
speculative building is going on and there will be a 
lot of home building this season, especially in the out- 
lying sections. In the wholesale field, despite im- 
proved weather, not so much activity has prevailed. 
Just what has caused the lull no one seems to know, 
with the exception that buyers knowing that they are 
unable to obtain stocks desired on account of depleted 
conditions at the mills are not so frequent with their 
inquiries. The constant lament; which seems to be 
with the wholesalers, is that they ean get plenty of 
orders but have not the stocks to fill the require- 
ments. 

The sash and door people are busy and are taking 
their portion of stuff from the wholesalers. There is 
also considerable movement to the piano, furniture 
and other factories. Improved business conditions 
have resulted in a big demand for crating materials. 
Despite the lull noted “with some, the trade is entirely 
optimistic and it only requires settled weather for 
business to move with a rush. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
April 8 were 63,483,000 feet, against 40,360,000 feet for 
the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts from Jan- 
uary 1 to April 8, 1916, amounted to 743,148,000 feet, 
an increase of 218,726,000 feet compare with the corre- 
sponding period last year. Shipments for the week ended 
April 8 were 28, 345,000 feet, an increase of 5,960,000 
feet compared with the corresponding week in 1915. 
Total shipments from January 1 to April 8, 1916, were 
339,845,000 feet, 59,960,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period of 1915. Shingle 
receipts for the week show an increase of 2,540,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1915, while 
total receipts from January 1 to April 8, 1916, were 
11,622,000 more than during the corresponding period 
of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week in- 
creased 5,118,000 as compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to April 8, 
1916, were 1,500,000 less than in the corresponding period 
of 1915. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 8 











Lumber Shingles 
PEED -Accich stein ew eee S else be eee 63,483,000 14,080,000 
BOIS Sc ckuswanehoncenaeeens ses 40,360,000 11) 540, 000 
ee TREE CCE CTT 23,123,000 2,540,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 8 

. Shingles 
1) SRN ee eee enone eee ee 3,148,000 132,578,000 
LO ee ee are eer ee. soa "429° 7000 120 ‘916, 7000 
DACPORRE” Bo Saie's ca se eos bee *. 218,726,000 11,662,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 8 

Lumber Shingles 
RES So aupinsssahenaseoae eee 28,345,000 12,700,000 
UPRED!. | Grnia Wietn ek rs soi ein ete se GIS s eo ete 22°385.000 7582, 000 
[SPONDS ase k an Sess 5,960,000 5,118,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 8 

Lumber Shingles 
SEN. Conn ae hG We ees SAA. Ca nee 339,845,000 89,951,000 
Ob ee eee eee one one eo ere 279,885 "000 91,451,000 
IIMNOOS Goh aeons mea es 9 960,000 Te eer 
DOUNEN: (osc dacasacksanas, Shean eean 1,500,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended April 12 were: 


CLASS No. Value 
TEE ESE ST CT, eee a ee 21 $ 11,350 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 83 226,100 

5,000. and under OE Se ese 63 423,400 
10,000 and under 25,000 Sa i ecw anit 25 375,500 
25,000 and under LO OU ae 18 534,300 
50,000 and under 100, MI A SS ee che 5 337,000 





Central Cold Storage Company, 14- 

SUMITOMO haan soo se chy reese a: ocsi e)aca es 1 700,000 
Delaware Syndicate, story apartment 

SNMNINNN on Ge ee eo 9s Gis co Simei sieves esas 4 200,000 
I’. Becklenberg, 3-story apartment build- 

MRR etic ister fave bes hcta Care to a ook ato tesove cera cose cares os 1 125,000 


Eleventh Christian Scientist Church, 2- 


story building 125,000 


1 
C.. en 3-story apartment build- 
1) DE SRS SSB aa eee eee 1 125,000 
Ww. i Martin, 6-story apartment build- 
eer Te eee err ee eer Tere 1 115,000 
J. 1 sright, $-story apartment build- 
TOS eee ee 1 100.000 
Louis Geyler Co., 3-story sales building. 1 


100,000 


INE rg ano ere aes aw ORS SENG 223 
Average valuation for week............ 9 Gi% 
TOtTAIS PLeylOUs WEEK. «occ veces cess 188 


Average valuation previous week....... 


Totals corresponding week 1915........ 153 ‘ 

Totals January 1 to April 22, BONG ....0.5:5 2,516 32 ‘0: 54.050 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 2,075 20, 049,562 
‘Totals corresponding period 1914....... 2,083 22°706,600 


Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chieago.—Northern pine continues to enjoy a good 
trade. Prices are firm. All items are moving. At some 
mill points stocks are scarce. There are still instances 
of mills not being able to get cars in which to send ship- 
ments to this market. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 boards are ex- 
ceedingly scarce, but there are plenty of No. 4 boards. 
The country yard trade within the last few days has 
picked up considerably. 


26,141,445 
15,316,340 
29,395,880 
26,263,885 
3% 428, 100 
3,235,850 
7,100,900 
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Minneapolis, Minn.—The car shortage condition which 
is preventing the free movement of west Coast and 
Inland Empire stocks begins to show somewhat to the 
advantage of mills in this territory, which have less 
trouble getting cars and also can make more prompt 
deliveries. Retail yard trade begins to show improve- 
ment since the roads got in better condition, but farm- 
ers are getting into the fields as fast as possible and 
country work will have to wait upon seeding. Demand 
for factory lumber is still strong and continues on the 
high level prevailing through the winter. 


New York.—-Demand has kept well within normal 
early April requirements. Tonawanda and Buffalo ship- 
pers report difficulty in getting cars and there has been 
very little call for stock up to the present. Yards are 
in the market with good inquiries and with good pros- 
pects of early building operations there is every rea- 
son to look for a firm demand at higher prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand continues to show a gradual 
increase with the improvement in the weather and 
trade is considerably ahead of a year ago. A firmer 
tone to prices is also recorded. Factories take more 
stock and there is a better call for common lumber. 
Wholesalers are beginning to run short of some lines 
of stock, particularly the lower grades, and they expect 
a good movement in this line during the summer. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A good volume of business 
is turning up right along and conditions generally point 
to a healthy demand for consumption this season. ON 
top of all of this comes the drawbacks that have de- 
veloped through the shortage of cars and embargoes. 
Hardly a day passes that shipments are not restrained 
over lines that carry stock to territories supplied from 
this market. In consequence of the adverse conditions 
it is claimed that business has been curtailed until it 
is less than half of What it would be under favorable 
shipping conditions. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The white pine market is not more 
than moderately active with Idaho pine holding its recent 
advances and the general tone of all prices strong. Low 
grade material sells well as does low grade stock, but 
there is little interest in the better materials. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.— The eastern spruce market has 
strengthened greatly this week.’ Removal by the NeW 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad of its embarg? 
against lumber shipments from Maine and New Bruns 
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wick points has opened up to sellers a big territory in 
which are many hungry buyers, some glad to pay even 
better than the present Boston rate for spruce schedules 
if paying will guarantee quick delivery. The base quo- 
tation on spruce frames, $27 only a few days ago, al- 
ready has touched $28, and it looks as if a firm $28 base 
would be the price a week hence. The full range of 
random quotations follows, with the market settling 
toward the higher figures: 2x38, $21.50 to $22; 2x4, $22 
to $22.60; 2x5 and 2x6, $21.50 to $22; 2x8, $25 to $25.50; 
2x10, $26.50 to $27; 2x12, $27.50 to $28. Spruce boards 
have benefited from the lifting of the embargo, since 
supplies of southern roofers still are cut off. Nice cov- 
ering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, 
planed one side and reasonably dry, may be found at 
$22, but $22.50 is generally asked, and some firms talk 
of $25. Anything good in matched spruce boards, stock 
lengths, costs $27. 


New York.—Building operations develop very slowly - 


but the yards are moving a good deal of stock for gen- 
eral construction work and the weather the last two 
weeks has permitted business to be handled nearer a 
normal basis. Prices are strong and the prospects for 
heavy building during the summer are excellent. In- 
quiries from large contractors and heavy work are nu- 
merous and wholesalers are encouraged to hold out for 
good prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce enjoys the best run it has had 
this winter. Not only in the Pittsburgh territory but 
for the usual eastern trade which comes to Pittsburgh 
in good volume. Prices are not only high, but may 
go higher. All grades are in demand. Spruce lath 
and box board stock are eagerly taken by consumers 
and especially glass makers. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The pole business has picked up somewhat 
within the last few days, and greater activity is noticed 
with the post market. Better yard conditions are re- 
sponsible for the increased activity. White cedar shingles 
move at quotations of a week ago, with a fair demand. 
Lath are scarce and prices are firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The outlook is fine for post and 
pole business and the movement of ties is heavier than 
for several years. Retail yards generally report a good 
spring demand for posts, which has been held back by 
the condition of the roads. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Some quietness is reported in the hardwood 
field, chiefly with southern hardwoods, but local whole- 
salers say that the situation is entirely due to inability to 
furnish stocks desired. <A little more activity is noticed 
with northern hardwoods, but these woods are also 
suffering from depleted mill stock conditions. Quotations 
on gum are off slightly, but recovery is expected. Oak is 
firm and % and % birch is practically out of the market. 
Soft maple and soft elm are scarce and quotations stiff. 
Ash holds up and basswood brings firm prices. The fac- 
tories and sash and door houses are taking considerable 
hardwoods. Inquiries are coming in a little bit more 
freely from the yard trade. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Call for birch both for interior 
finish and flooring and for furniture factories is heavy. 
Stovks of dry birch, also of basswood and maple, are 
reduced to a low point and buyers find trouble in placing 
large orders and securing satisfactory stock. It is be- 
coming more a question of supply than of price, and 
values rule strong. Call for oak, gum and other southern 
woods is good at strong prices. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Although actual orders for harda- 
woods are perhaps not quite so plentiful as ten days ago 
there is a good volume of inquiries. Mills are hampered 
a good deal by wet weather and most of them have more 
business right now than they can get off promptly. 
Their stocks of dry are limited and factories that are 
in need of material for early use have trouble in finding 
it. All items of gum are scarce and prices are firm, de- 
mand being especially good for the lower grades. De- 
mand for oak and maple flooring keeps up well, although 
there is not the ‘‘pep” to it that there was for a time. 
All 18/16 stock is especially firm in price. Call for tim- 
bers is fair. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Demand for hardwood increases right 
along. Quite a lot of business comes from factories. 
Railroads do more buying than they did. Demand for 
heavy timbers is better and that class of lumber is in 
excellent request. Demand from wagon factories is 
quite good and seems to be better than it usually is at 
this season of the year. There is a good steady increase 
in requests for oak and ash. Gum is also in excellent 
demand. Woodworking factories take considerable of 
both high grade as well as low grade stock. Prices are 
Well maintained, 


New Orleans, La.—Domestic call continues in gradual 
development, with gum and oak, in the order named, lead- 
ing the list of native woods and mahogany, according 
to local report, in active request. The furniture grades 
seem to have a little the best of current improvement, 
but the handle factories note a good demand and the 
box grades are said to be moving well. Prices are 
tending upward, but there is no report of any specially 
noteworthy or significant change. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market here continues 
quite firm, The interruption to production, occasioned 
by the high water and recent rainfall, has caused con- 
siderable uncertainty as to the outlook for the manufac- 
{ule of southern hardwoods and for this reason holders 
‘re disposed to ask full prices. Demand has been rea- 
Sonably active during the last few days and much lumber 
has been sold at full quotations. Demand is particularly 
800d for the higher grades of gum and the supply is not 
large. Low grade gum is also moving in as large volume 
as the limited offerings will allow. Oak moves in good 
quantities in the higher grades but certain low grade 
“tock is comparatively slow. There is no complaint 
regarding ash, hickory or elm. 


Louisville, Ky.—Optimism pervades the hardwood mar- 
ket and leading operators are strongly inclined to the 
opinion that 1916 is ‘‘all set’’ for a great record in con- 
nection with the consumption of material. The require- 
ments of the building field, the increased consumption 
in the construction of marine work, the use of wood 
in place of steel, on account of the higher cost of the 
latter, and the increased use of domestic hardwoods be- 
cause of the rise in the price of mahogany and other 
imported materials are all factors which, in the opinion 
of local authorities, will hold the market up and insure 
good prices and strong demand continuing for some time 
to come. Quartered oak has been moving freely. Ash 
is scarce, most manufacturers being oversold. Gum 
continues to sell in large quantities, but prices seem 
to have about settled on the present basis for awhile, 
at least. 


New York.—Activity is more pronounced and salesmen 
returning from up-state sections find the furniture and 
piano trades in a better buying mood. Yards buy spar- 
ingly and their orders show up well in the aggregate. 
The demand from small consumers such as repair shops, 
wagon builders etc. is heavy and retailers say that 
their run of prices is better than a year ago. Gum is 
scarce and the inquiry for plain and quartered oak is 
good. Maple and birch hold their own, with few stocks 
pressing for sale. Millwork factories in New York City 
are dull. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Inquiry is good, but territory where 
sales can be made is still being limited by embargoes. 
Conditions, however, show some improvement over a 
few weeks ago in this respect. Prices hold firm and in 
some cases are advancing. Oak and maple are among 
the chief woods showing strength and hardly enough 
good dry stock of the latter is available to keep con- 
sumers supplied. The furniture trade is active and ma- 
hogany is in better demand and selling at stronger 
prices. 





Boston, Mass.—The hardwood market here continues 
to show consistent gains in strength. Additions to the 
asking price for several of the hardwoods have been 
made lately. This firmer tone of quotations is fully 
justified by active demand from buyers whose own busi- 
ness is so prosperous they have not time to shop around 
for bargains, even were there any chance of obtain- 
ing price concessions in the present state of the market 
unless the quality of the lumber itself is at fault. 
Sellers find much trouble about satisfying inquiries for 
brown ash. It is not safe to accept a bid of $65 for 
brown ash ones and two inch, unless the seller is fortu- 
nate enough to be in touch with a mill which has some 
on hand, and even then a telegraph query is in order 
to make sure the stock has not moved or the price 
been marked up in the interim. Practically all other 
hardwoods are active, with the exception of quartered 
oak. Current quotations for inch, ones and twos, are: 
Basswood, $44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; gum, $48 
to $49; maple, $48 to $45; plain oak, $64 to $66; quar- 
tered oak, $90 to $91; red birch, $56 to $59; sap birch, 
$47 to $49; white ash, $58 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—It is not difficult to find firms that 
say that their current trade runs ahead of all previous 
records. Occasionally, information about selling on small 
margins is available, but in the main returns are con- 
sidered satisfactory, with demand embracing practically 
the entire list. Mills find the condition of roads a big 
drawback. Climatic conditions have also prevented 
rapid drying of stocks. But taken as a whole the situa- 
tion causes much satisfaction. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand has seldom been 
better, but * dealers are complaining about inability 
to get shipments forward on account of the numerous 
embargoes. The volume of orders is considerably re- 
duced by the inability of dealers to get the stock for- 
ward as promptly as desired by purchasers. The heavy 
movement of stock this spring has created a greater 
searcity of dry lumber than has been experienced in 
recent years. Maple and all grades of oak are among 
the items hardest to secure. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Firmness of prices and sustained ac- 
tivity feature the hardwood market. A fair volume of 
business is done in all kinds of lumber, despite some 
check to the retail distribution the last few days of 
the secord week of April. This check, however, was 
due solely to the weather and in no appreciable way 
interfered with the wholesale movement. Oaks and 
gums continue leaders in the market, as to volume of 
movement, but poplar, chestnut, ash and cypress con- 
tinue active. Quartered and dimension oak stock moves 
actively, as do timbers, ties and plank. Quite a large 
amount of the timber and piank are said to have gone 
into rural communities for bridge repair and construc- 
tion work. All furniture and carriage woods are active. 
Hickory, ash and elm move in considerably increased 
volume. High priced furniture and piano woods, and all 
veneer stuff, are firm with an upward tendency stronger 
than at any time in the last three months. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Strength is the chief feature of the 
hardwood trade. Buying by factories is one of the strong- 
est points. Concerns making furniture are in the mar- 
ket for increased .stocks and the same is true of box, 
vehicle and implement concerns. On the whole, the tone 
of the market is good and lumbermen confidently look 
for higher levels. Building prospects are unusually 
bright. Car shortage is interfering with shipments but 
not sufficiently to demoralize the market. Collections are 
good. Quartered oak is in good demand and prices at 
the Ohio river are: First and seconds, $82; No. 1 com-- 
mon, $53. Plain oak is also firm and quotations are: 
Firsts and seconds, white, $57; red, $58; No. 1 common, 
white, $36; red, $57; No. 2 common, $26; No. 3 common, 
$16. Chestnut is in better demand and advances are re- 
corded. Ash moves well and the same is true of bass- 
wood. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Such an active demand for all kinds 
of hardwoods, even the better stocks, exists that some 
manufacturers last week sold at the importunity of 
buyers, stocks that had not been on the sticks three 
weeks, paying the freight, in order to be certain of their 
supply for the spring needs. This situation has be- 
come so general and prices so firm that the question 
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in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 
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The FREX Mixer 


was especially designed to meet the requirements of the 
small contractor who builds concrete silos, culverts, 
basements, floors and other work wherea higher priced 
machine would not be justified. It hasa capacity of 6 
cubic feet of loose materials or 5 cubic feet of mixed 
concrete per batch, and will thoroughly mix and dis- 
charge a batch of concrete in about 45 seconds. The 
Rex Mixer is driven by a Novo 2-H. P. Gasoline 
Engine, which, by test, has been proven to be the best 
outdoor engine made. 


Get Our Dealers’ 
Proposition Today 


There are many small contractors in your community 
that need the Red Mixer right now and there are 
many more who will want one as soon as Spring work 
begins. Get the agency for the Rex Mixer today and 
let those contractors know that you can supply them 
with the biggest value concrete mixer on the market. 
There’s good money in this for you. 








Ask for Bulletin No. 62-L Today. 
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724 Park St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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of getting material is about all there is left of the 
market for the present. 


Ashland, Ky.—Firsts and seconds in oak move as soon 
as dry enough for market; other grades of oak are in 
fair demand. Thick ash is in big demand, and black 
walnut moves well. Prices remain firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—A good volume of trade prevails with hem- 
lock and some stocks are very scarce, especially No. 1. 
Prices are as firm as they were, if not a little firmer. 
The country yard trade is taking a large volume of 
No. 1, while local business is taking No. 2. 





New York.—Stock at mill points is reported scarce 
and a couple of the larger mills are said to be over- 
sold to a large extent. Prices hold up well and whole- 
salers are figuring ahead with much caution. Stocks 
among yards are low and with mills oversold there is 
every reason to look for still higher prices during the 
summer. Prospects for suburban building are good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Stocks in the wholesale yards are be- 
ginning to be broken and it will be at least two or 
three weeks before lumber will begin to come in by 
rail. Prices hold at a strong level and mills have 
no surplus stock on hand, so that with building opera- 
tions continuing to run more actively this year than 
last the outlook is for a firm market for some time, with 
advances probable. 


Boston, Mass.—In common with other northern and 
eastern woods, hemlock has benefited greatly from the 
removal by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road of its embargo against lumber shipments from points 
on connecting railroads operating in northern New Eng- 
land, New Brunswick and northern New York. This 
benefit to the hemlock market is all the greater because 
at the present writing the New Haven railroad is still 
enforcing an embargo against lumber shipments from 
points South. The result is that large quantities of 
eastern hemlock boards, in particular, are now selling 
in New England, south of Boston, where retail yards 
were many of them almost entirely cleaned out. Hem- 
lock dimension is benefiting to a lesser extent, and 
hemlock plank also are in good request. For eastern 
hemlock boards, clipped, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, $22.50 is 
now asked. Some manufacturers announce their price 
has been advanced to $23. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The shortage of stock has 
reached such a point that it is impossible for many 
big wholesalers, who went into winter quarters at 
the close of navigation with normal supplies, to meet 
the demand and many big orders are held up to await 
the arrival of lake receipts. A number of shippers 
have already made arrangements to get stock down by 
vessel as soon as the ice conditions will permit, but 
little relief is in prospect from lake receipts before the 
middle of May. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hemlock market is a little slug- 
gish and there is a disposition in some quarters to 
shade quotations somewhat. Nowhere are yard stocks 
heavy, yet demand has not materialized as was ex- 
pected some weeks ago, outside of a fairly good call for 
heavy timbers and flank. Railroad embargoes and port 
congestion, which have checked the outward move- 
ment of southern yellow pine, are reputed to have 
sharpened the competition that hemlock has to en- 
counter here. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a better demand for hemlock 
stocks since the weather has become warmer. Retail- 
ers are in the market for larger orders as they forsee a 
good demand. Prices are advancing in sympathy with 
southern yellow pine. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some of the larger hemlock manufac- 
turers and dealers report that they are sold up. Prices 
for hemlock are firm. In fact it well nigh impossible 
to get stock for many consumers. Premium offers were 
made last week as a result. Mills report stocks all 
broken and cleaned up, and no more in sight. 





POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar holds up strong, much better than 
some of the other hardwoods. Mixed stocks are in 
greatest demand. There is no trouble in obtaining sup- 
plies at mill points and perhaps this condition has much 
to do with the firm situation. 


Boston, Mass.—While some firms offering poplar say 
the demand is not so active as they think it ought to 
be, all agree it is more active than it was not very long 
ago. That quotations are firmer is unquestioned. For 
the best yellow poplar, inch, ones and twos, $63 is now 
bedrock. There is some poplar lumber offered, not of 
the most desired yellow stock, in inch, ones and twos, 
which might be bought for $1 or $2 less. Common grades 
are also firmer in price and in fairly active request. Box 
people inquire for large lots of the No. 2 and the No. 
38 common, and are more or less interested in No. 1 
common. The transportation situation is still the big 
problem for sellers to solve. The dealer who will prom- 
ise to get the shipment through is usually the man 
who gets the order. Were it possible to secure space 
on transatlantic steamships for lumber shipments with- 
out surrendering a small fortune in freight money, 
dealers here would be more interested than they are in 
the foreign market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—No. 1 common and the lower grades are 
in fairly good demand and prices hold firm. Trade shows 
quite an increase over a number of weeks ago and the 
indications are for a fairly active trade this month. 
Not much is done in panel poplar, though some yards 
have a fairly good trade from steady customers. Prices 
in this grade of stock are lower than formerly. 





Baltimore, Md.—Poplar has held its own with other 
woods on the list, inquiry at present being sufficiently 
active to absorb the output of the mills. Many buyers 
are in the market. That the improvement in the domes- 
tic situation should have been such as to make up in 
large part for the check upon exports is reason for 
marked satisfaction. 





a 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—An expansion of the demand for 
poplar from the mills and box factories has stimulate 
the market and all grades move in greater volume and 
at much stronger prices. A great part of the move- 
ment from mills continues to be rough lumber, although 
it is claimed that the amount of the dressed arriving 
here has increased considerably in the last month, with 
most of it bevel and drop siding. There is some im- 
provement in the demand for dimension, both roug 
and dressed. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand is very heavy for poplar, es- 
pecially in thick first and seconds. Wide stock is in 
better demand, while all the other grades are moving 
well. Prices remain firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a better demand for poplar 
stocks both from factories and yardmen. Buying is on 
a high plane and prices show a tendency to advance. 
Shipments are prompt despite the car shortage. Auto- 
mobile factories buy liberally of the wide sizes. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 





Chicago.—Local wholesalers report a little quieter situ- 
ation with these western products. The let-down is per- 
haps due to the railroads not being in the market go 
strongly as they were. Prices, however, are firm and 
word reaches local offices that transportation is much 
improved, permitting shipments to go forward more read- 
ily. Prompt shipments of fir bring strong prices, while 
better quotations are obtainable on deferred shipments 
than a short time ago. Spruce remains strong and the 
situation with red cedar shingles is only fair. 





Seattle, Wash.—The market here is apparently stronger 
than at any previous time. While prices have not as a 
general rule advanced during the last few weeks, there 
is still more uniformity of prices among all manufacturers 
than ever before. Some manufacturers have advanced 
prices on special items, and particularly on red cedar 
siding in the clear grades. The log market is firm at 
$7, $10 and $13 and in some instances flooring logs bring 
$14. The demand for lumber from California is good 
and reports show the fir yards there are not stocked but 
vessels are exceptionally scarce and freight rates con- 
tinually advancing. Contrary to precedent this condi- 
tion is not affecting the California market. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Fir orders have shown an increase, 
Prices are firm and the market is reported strong. Rail- 
roads have been buying extensively; yard trade is mov- 
ing well, with dimension scarce and most uppers notably 
stiff, and mills are advised some large export orders 
are in prospect if tonnage is available after the Panama 
canal reopens. Mills report a good supply of orders 
ahead and are booking carefully on present values. Logs 
remain firm. 


Portland, Ore.—An active demand for fir is reported 
by mills here and similar reports come from the various 
sections of the State. Mills are resuming operations 
with books well filled with orders to keep them busy for 
some time. Fir is now on a $10 base. The log mar- 
ket is firm, with fir at $7, $10 and $138, and red cedar at 
$11 to $12. Severe weather in the foothills has pre- 
vented the opening up of some camps that should be 
in operation at this time. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for fir last week was not 
quite so active as the dealers had expected. Some job- 
bers have tried to stimulate demand by making some- 
what more attractive prices than the regular quotations, 
but the amount of stock offered in that way is small and 
the large manufacturers all hold firm to their price lists. 
Large foreign orders for spruce have made the market on 
all spruce items very firm and demand in this terri- 
tory is fair. Red cedar siding moves about as usual 
with prices very firm at from list to $1 off. 


Boston, Mass.—One of the most interesting items of 
news in the local market for Pacific coast lumber is 
the sale of something slightly under 500,000 feet of 
western spruce, very best selected grade, to the British 
Government for the manufacture of aeroplanes. The 
price is not named, but it is understood to be a very 
fancy figure. ‘The shipment is via rail across the coun- 
try, and thence by one of the Leyland liners from Bos- 
ton to London. It is understood that more of this high 
grade Pacific coast spruce is to go to Great Britain and 
to France in the near future. Quite a lot also is being 
used here by a large airship company and also by the 
piano people. The Douglas fir situation is still marking 
time. Shipments from the west Coast by way of the 
reopened Panama Canal are expected here before long. 
But there is nothing definite enough yet to allow of actual 
price quotations. 


WESTERN PINE 





ChicagoO.—Business is moving along nicely with western 
pine and prices are strong. Sash and door houses are 
taking considerable material. Shipments from the west- 
ern country are coming through this market in better 
fashion. Demand is mostly for shop stock. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Stocks of commons at the Inland 
Empire mills are virtually depleted and with the bad 
weather still interfering the new cut does not seem 
to be much nearer condition for shipping than it was 4 
week ago. Buyers are waiting for the new cut wher- 
ever it is possible for them to do so. Although most big 
fruit orders for box shook are placed there still is a 
brisk demand from the-smaller buyers and prices on 
shook are firmly maintained. There is a_ consistent 
demand for California white pine and stocks of that wood 
are in better shape for shipments than is the Idaho 
stock as a rule. The California prices are unchanged 
from:a week ago and there is a healthy tone to the 
market. 


Boston, Mass.—Inquiry for all grades ofi western 
white pine is quite satisfactory. There is still much 
difficulty about bringing shipments forward to some 
sections of New England, but this is balanced, to some 
extent, by the firm tone of prices. Quotations on low 
grades are especially firm, and the statement is fre- 
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quently heard that an advance on barn boards is not un- 
likely. Well manufactured, carefully graded western 
white pine sold this week at. the following prices: 
Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 
12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 
and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115. 50; fine common, 4/4, $73. 50; 
5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 
1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn 
poards, No. 2, d & m., 5-inch and 6-inch, $33.50; 9-inch, 
$34.50; 10-inch, $35.50. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Redwood continues to enjoy good business. 
The local trade and that farther east is of good volume. 
Factories are taking considerable stuff and the yard 
demand is growing. 





San Francisco.—The redwood market is strong, with 
good inquiries for the lower grades and demand for 
clears that far exceeds the transportation facilities for 
offshore shipments. The new combined cargo and whole- 
sale list is working well. There are prospects for an 
increased cut this year and more dry stuff will be 
shipped. Eastern rail business is normal, with an ex- 
cellent outlook for summer. The redwood shingle situa- 
tion is better than last year. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood mills continue to get 
a good proportion of the siding orders that are placed 
here, but demand is not sufficient to cause any big 
volume of business and the dealers could handle a little 
more without any trouble. Finish and tankage orders 
help to keep the total up to a fair mark. Offshore de- 
mand is so good that the redwood mills have not been 
paying very special attention to this territory for their 
orders are coming in from other sources in satisfactory 
volume. The price situation is firm. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week in the aggregate 
were less than the week previous, the increase being 
principally in rough lumber with slight increases in some 
few items of dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at 
$26 to $27; No. 2, $23 to $23.50; No. 3, $18.75 to $19.50; 
4/4 edge box, $17.25 to $18; 4/4 edge culls, $15 to $16; 
4/4 edge red heart, $13.75 to $14.50; 4/4 cull red heart, 
$9.50 to $19.50. Six-inch box rough, $18.50 to $19. No. 1, 
8-inch rough, $31 to $31.50; No. 3, $23 to $24; box, $18.75 
to $19.75; culls and red heart, $16.50 to $17.50. No. 1, 
10-inch rough, $32 to $33; No. 38, $23.50 to $24.50; box, 
$20 to $20.50; culls and red heart, $17 to $18. No. 1, 12- 
inch rough, $36; No. 3, $26.25 to $27.25; box, $22 to $22.50; 
culls and red heart, $18.50 to $19.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $29 
to $29.50; No. 2, $25 to $25.50; box, $18 to $18.50; No. 1, 
6/4 edge, $81 to $31.50; box, $18.25 to $19; No. 1, 8/4 
edge, $34; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $19 to $19.50; box 
bark strips, $10.75 to $11.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, 
$26.50 to $27.50; No. 2, $25 to $26; No. 3, $20 to $21.50; 
No. 4, $15.75 to $17. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $16.25 to $17; 
No. 2, $15.25 to $16; No. 3, $12.25 to $138.50; No. 4, $10. 
No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, gis to $18.75; No. 2, $16.75 to 
$17.50; No. 8, $14 to $15.50; No. 4, $11.25 to $12.25. No. 1, 
13/16-inch partition, $27.75 to $28.50; No. 2, $26.56 to 
$27.25; No. 8, $22 to $22.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $22.25 to $22.75. Six-inch roofers, $19.25 to 
$20; 8-inch, $20.25 to $21; 10-inch, $21.25 to $21.75, 12- 
inch, $22.25 to $22.75; factory flooring, $21.50 to $23; 
lath, $2.90 to $3; North Carolina pine sizes, $21 to $24; 
4/4 log run gum, $14.50 to $15. 





New York.—Activity continues pronounced in all di- 
rections. Roofers are in good demand, although prices 
are 50 cents under March quotations. Box inquiries 
and demand are strong, and with deliveries badly de- 
layed on account of embargoes an acute shortage of low 
grade shortleaf pine would not be surprising. 





Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—There is a larger volume of business 
than a few weeks ago and much new building work. 
Mills in the short leaf district are not so much ham- 
pered by shortage of cars as are those in the Southwest, 
but they find great difficulty in reaching New England. 
The price situation shows little change. 


Boston, Mass.—Both quotations and inquiry for North 
Carolina pine lines are about steady. Demand would 
be much better, probably quite active, if railroad em- 
hargoes were removed. But until the transportation 
situation is straightened out wholesale dealers are recon- 
ciled to the opinion that no material gains can be made. 
Roofer quotations, however, look a little firmer this 
week. For 6-inch roofers $22.50 is now asked, and for 
S-inch the price is $23.50. Customers can be found for 
rough edge if the seller is able to make any positive 
statement about the time of delivery, and some buyers 
are willing to take a chance of delivery, paying $31 to 
$31.50 for 4/4. Partition is quiet, with No. 1, 13/16x3%- 
inch, offered at $30.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—Rains and a remarkably hoavy snow 
stopped the work of contractors. Many mills have lum- 
ber in considerable quantities on sticks, but it is nct in 
condition to be forwarded. Stocks are not excessive and 
the range of prices remains firm, with indications of a 
further rise. Wholesalers manifest some anxiety regard- 
ing shipments. Yards would like to receive stocks which 
they bought some time ago. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—-Business is moving along in a better way 
locally with southern yellow pine. The yard trade de- 
mand is growing, while the demand from the railroads is 
not so good as it was. The car builders have not had any 
inquiries out within the last few days, while the demand 
for repair material and mantenance-of- -way stuff from 
the carriers is net so good as it was. ‘The steel situa- 
tion is better. The car builders would be in the market 

re, it is said, but the present situation of steel is a big 

to the car building trade. Yard buying should 
‘ease rapidly with the weather improvement. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Yard demand for southern yellow 
pine, according to reports of larger manufacturers, shows 
oe ement while other reports are to the effect that 
ao is not any brisker. Smaller mills appear a little 
2 © ready to sell and while they make no concessions 

any importance there is more of a push for business. 


Prices are at the same level with a few instances of 
advances being announced by some mills. The last few 
days have brought a few more orders for car materials 
as the car builders have been able to get their steel 
underframes from the steel companies and now are ready 
to use more lumber. In the country districts there is a 
good deal of figuring on church and school bills. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A good, healthy improvement in the 
southern yellow pine, situation continues and orders 
from all sources of consumption come much more freely 
than was the case two weeks ago. Demand is particu- 
larly good for 10-inch and 12-inch boards and this has 
caused some scarcity in the supply of this lumber and 
prices are stronger in consequence. A good steady call 
comes frem railroads and country yards. 


New York.—While a good volume of business is re- 
ported the lack of shipping facilities and continued rail 
embargoes makes the conditions very unsatisfactory. Re- 
tailers call for a larger volume of stock and while the 
building trade itself develops slowly the demand from 
railroads and heavy contracting sources is very satis- 
factory. Difficulty in making deliveries has caused short- 
age in some sizes and grades and it will not be long 
before an urgent demand for shipments will come from 
many quarters. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The chief drawback to trade just now 
is the difficulty of making shipments to eastern points, 
and it is impossible to fill some orders from that sec- 
tion because of embargoes. There is a growing scarcity 
of cars in the Southwest, which causes a good deal 
of complaint as to slow delivery to this market. The 
market holds at about the same level and is prevented 
from showing any particular decline by the additional 
business developing in building lines. 


Baltimore, Md.—Builders do not call for stocks in large 
quantities because they have been unable to work on 
account of the weather. Business in longleaf pine, so 
far as it does not deal with box grades and other low 
quality stock, is undoubtedly not up to the point where 
it has been in other years. But orders are merely de- 
ferred, and neither millmen nor wholesalers are dis- 
turbed. Values especially, at the mills, are firm. Stocks 
of longleaf pine are not excessive, and margins of profit 
are acceptable. 


Boston, Mass.—Dealers in southern yellow pine find 
no fault with demand for their lumber; the difficulty is 
with supplying the demand. Until the railroad situation 
gets back to fairly normal conditions, the local south- 
ern pine market will not be really satisfactory. Floor- 
ing is expected to advance again shortly. At present, 
quotations are: Quarter sawn A, $41 to $42; B, $388 to 
39; C, $31 to $32.50; plain sawn B and better, $29 to 
$30.50. Partition is moving a little better than last week, 
and B and better, %x3%4-inch, is bringing $29 to $29.50. 
No. 2 common 6-inch is quoted at $23 and 8-inch at $24, 
a price that might be shaded a trifle in some instances. 


New Orleans, La.—Occasional reports of “‘soft spots’’ 
in the price are heard, but the more general com- 
ment is that quotations are very well maintained, though 
the development of spring business is restricted by short 
car supply, eastern embargoes and unfavorable weather 
in retail territory. These influences operate to hold 
down bookings, their most noticeable effect being, per- 
haps, the slower-than-expected development of yard- 
stock demand. Brisk inquiry is reported and the call 
for car and railroad material, special bills and structural 


timbers is said to be a little more than holding its 
own. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Pittsburgh lumbermen report gener- 
aly firm prices on all southern yellow pine from the 
South. It is true that embargoes to the east have 
released some material for Pittsburgh consumption that 
otherwise would not have come here but the local 
market appears to be able to absorb all that is diverted 
and many believe that were it not for the railroad em- 
bargoes, the district would be in a sad way for lumber 
at any price. Low grade materials are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—About the only change noticed in the 
southern yellow pine market is the strengthening of the 
situation through a broader inquiry from retailers, but 
the distributive movement has expanded little. Mills 
are reported to be in splendid shape to meet any de- 
mands that may be made upon them, Railroads have 
done a good amount of buying and demand from manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery is well sustained. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers say that sales would 
double if the embargoes on numerous railroads were 
raised and the car shortage was relieved so that am- 
ple rail tonnage was accessible. Much difficulty is 
experienced in getting shipments forward from the 
mills. Producers say they have been forced to use 


stock and cattle cars for several months in making 
shipments. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Continued improvement of demand 
is noted, with advances of price effective April 10, 
by one of the big concerns, averaging $1 and applying 
to finish, factory and common stock. Assortments are 
said to be broken at some mills and several report de- 
creases of stocks since the first of the year, in spite 
of the car shortage during the past few weeks. While 
mixed cars continue to predominate the proportion 
of straight car business booked is said to be showing 
a gain. The movement is still hampered a good deal 
by car shortage, some of the mills finding it more acute 
during the last few days, while others say they have 
fared rather better during the same time. 





Chicago.—The cypress people, who have been enjoy- 
ing a very good business for the last few weeks, report 
a slight lull. . Weather conditions, which are not to 
their liking, and the car situation, which continues bad 
from mill points, are the chief causes. What stuff is 
moving consists mostly of 2%- and 3-inch tank stock and 
if demand is any better in spots it is from the yard trade. 
No. 2 lath are scarce and the demand is very good. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress dealers report nice trade 
at stiffening prices. Country yards order more freely. 
Cypress stocks have been lower than usual this spring 
and apparently demand at the yards is good for a good 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 








HERCULES WIRE ROPE 


The Original Colored Strand Wire Rope 


is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 
of the engine. Write for catalog. 
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ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO. ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS *X° OF forcings, ally tae 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


Fence Posis 


The Century “‘T”’ Steel Drive are rigid. 
Made of heavy highcarbon“T’’steel like 
illustration; strongest known shape in 
steel—means a fence for life. Seas 
strength, durability and economy. Ww e 
are the originators of the Century “T 
Steel Post. 


There Are No Substitutes ‘ 


Write FUNK BROS. MFG. CO. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 














ein: for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, —— $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 
— room, double 
bed $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath, Per day. 

2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 











1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


= Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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For Any Kind of Wood 
In Any Kind of Use 


WHERE SERVICE COUNTS 


REEVES 


Wood Preserver 


If unprotected lumber gave permanent service there would 
be little brick, concrete, or steel used. Wood is easier to 
handle, easier to use and cheaper. But it must also LAST. 


Every lumberman knows this. In your own mill buildings 
and retail yards you are using steel and concrete where you 
want permanence. Yet you expect ‘‘the other fellow’’ to use 
wood for similar work. You are not consistent and you are 
not economical. 


Wood Can be Made Permanent 


Reeves Wood Preserver will doit. The cost is only a frac- 
tion of the added value. The treatment can be applied ‘‘right 
on the job’’ without special apparatus, or skilled labor, It 
costs no more on small jobs than on large ones. 

Railroads, and large public service companies are using it 
on cross-ties, poles, bridge timbers, and wharf material. The 
United States Government Engineers in charge of River and 
Harbor work are using it on “barges, pontoons, and boats; 
sheet piling, for revetment, etc. Others are using it on 
practically every kind of permanent work. 


IF YOU ARE A MANUFACTURER :— You could use your 
cheapest timbers in your own buildings, platforms, con- 
veyer supports, wharfs, barges, etc. Reeves Wood Preser- 
ver would make them ROT-PROOF. You would be uti- 
lizing your poorer products, spending no money with your 
competitors, and setting an example in the use of wood. 


IF YOU ARE A RETAILER :— You could also SELL 
REEVES WOOD PRESERVER where you sell lumber 
for permanent work. It would add to your profits, as well 
as to your reputation. It would make your lumber give 
satisfaction where otherwise it would fail. Our agency 
proposition to retailers should interest you. 


LUMBERMEN :—The demand for lumber certainly depends 

on its value compared with other materials. Reeves Wood 
Preserver makes lumber valuable where otherwise it would 
be worthless. Let’s pull together and have TREATED 
LUMBER used for permanent work. 





You may have for the asking our booklet, 
“Making Wood Last Like Stone.” 


THE REEVES CO., Mfrs. 
NEW ORLEANS 
“THE GREATEST POSSIBLE SERVICE PER DOLLAR” 
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Cut Your Labor Cost 


by installing Mathews Gravity 
Conveyerstor handling lumber, 
Shingles, Lath, Timbers, Ties, 
Chair Stock, Furniture Stock, 


Wagon Stock, 


Shooks, Etc. 


Boxes, Box 


Let us solve your problem. 
Submit a detailed description 
ofsame, Catalog on request. 


Mathews Gravity 


Carrier Company 
ELLWOOD CITY, 


Branch Factories 


oo ONT. 


ONDON, ENG. 


PENN. 























































for repairs. 


means. 











Used ten years, 
not a cent spent 


Not an exceptional case by any 
The Mathews Gravity 
Roller Conveyers shown in these 
views have been in use ten years 
and are still handling bundles of 
chair stock for the Murphy Chair 
Co., Detroit, Mich. The Ma- 
thews Gravity Conveyer is being 
adopted forhandling 
- hundreds of different 
commodities. 
of steel, ball bearing 
rollers, in portable 
units, quickly assem- 
"| bled between any 
= two points, 
which commodities 
will travel on a slight 
down grade. 


Made 


over 























many rush orders are placed. Factory buying has not 
been rushing, but some improvement is reported. Lower 
grades are probably the strongest because of the fact 
that they were well cleaned out at the mills by fal 
demand. In all grades the price is satisfactory and is 
strengthening. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress situation is somewhat bet- 
ter and local distributers have a fairly good spring trade, 
Buying by country yards is better and the number of 
inquiries from the same source increases. Mixed cars 
still continue to be in request. Prices continue firm with 
an indication of advances on all items when the busy 
season fairly gets started. 


New York.—Building trade develops fairly well, but 
it is not sufficiently pronounced to create any large 
volume of business from woodworking mills that held off 
during March on account of the weather. Stocks among 
retail yards are fair but lower than usual, and there 
is every reason to believe that May demand will be 
fully up to normal. This will create considerable scurry- 
ing around for stock later on and, in fact, the situation 
is somewhat anticipated by retailers who feel their or- 
ders should be well placed to take advantage of any 
lifting of rail embargoes. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade begins to show improvement as 
compared with last month and is fully up to normal. 
The local yards are beginning to replenish supplies to 
some extent in expectation of a fairly brisk trade dur- 
ing the next few months. Prices are firmer. 


Boston, Mass.—While sellers of cypress find fault with 
their restricted territory, because of the New Haven 
railroad’s embargo, they are cheerful about quotations. 
Some cypress comes forward by water, and for this lum- 
ber there are often buyers who will pay even better 
than the regular rates quoted on rail shipments, in order 
to secure the stock promptly. For ones and twos, quo- 
tations are: 4/4, $48 to $49; 5/4 and 6/4, $49 to $50; 
8/4, $52.75 to $53.25; 10/4 and 12/4, $638 to $66. No. 1 
shop is bringing: 4/4, $29 to $31; 5/4 and 6/4, $36 to $37 
8/4, $38.75 to $39.75. 





Baltimore, Md.—-Among the woods most affected by the 
late spring and the unfavorable weather is cypress. 
Millmen have decided ideas about values, and offer no 
important concessions. Some yards have liberal stocks, 
while others manifest conservatism about augmenting 
their supplies but holdings here are not excessive in any 
direction. 


‘Cincinnati, Ohio.—More inquiries for cypress are made 

in the local market and, in view of the car situation and 
the claims of shortage of some lines of stocks at the 
mills, sellers are disposed to hold prices firm with a 
stiffening of the quotations in some sections of the 
market. Country requirements are more in evidence, 
and there has been a considerable movement of barn, 
silo and truck garden material. Contracting builders 
and cutters of crating have done more buying. Yard 
stocks are in satisfactory shape after a heavier move- 
ment from the mills during the last few days. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress demand is growing better 
in every section covered by Columbus jobbers. te- 
tailers buy well and are gradually increasing their 
spring stocks. Rural dealers also buy well. Shipments 
are delayed by the lack of cars, Prices are firm, but 
stationary. 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Fluctuations appear in quotations on _ red 
cedar shingles, one quotation being $3.21 for clears and 
$2.67 for stars, which is the same as last week, and the 
other is $3.19 for clears and $2.65 for stars. Coast mills 
report to local wholesalers that they have no difficulty 
in obtaining the cars they need and the mills are busy. 
White cedar quotations are the same as last week— 
$2.90 for extras and $2.40 for stars. Lath are firm. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The car situation seems to have 
eased up somewhat, but transit cars anywhere in this 
market are rather scarce. Demand just now is not 
heavy and the price situation has not been disturbed, but 
is strictly in line with mill quotations. The congestion 
of lake shipping is cutting a figure in the movement of 
clears to the East. 





Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are firm at prices 
prevailing for the last few weeks. There is a wide vari- 
ance among shingle shippers as to what the market really 
is. However, most quotations are from $2 to $2.05 for 
clears and $1.60 to $1.65 for stars. Spruce and cedar lath 
are in good demand and strong in price. Fir lath prices 
have held up well and are being quoted at $1.55. 





Tacoma, Wash.--Red cedar shingles have shown a 
stronger tone.. Mills report the market pretty fair, with 
prices $1.60 and $2 to $2.05 to the eastern trade. Shingle 
logs are scarce and average around $12 in the -water. 
Mills say they find the trade outlook good, with a ten- 
dency toward higher values. Mills are practically all 
running. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Retail demand for red cedar shin- 
gles is better than it was ten days ago and more busi- 
ness is placed with shingle mills. Yards in a good many 
cases, are pushing the mills hard for deliveries that have 
been delayed and several retailers have wired that they 
have not stock in their yards to fill the orders that are 
now wanted by consumers. The price level is the same 
as last week. 





New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath continue 
to find so ready a market that no accumulations at 
mills are reported and shingle assortments remain badly 
broken. Acceptances are very generally limited t0 
mixed car orders. No change of price is reported. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on shingles have stiff ned 
the last few days, although demand is still quieter than 
wholesale people would like to see it. Some builders ad- 
vocate the use of shingles on the sides of old houses 
instead of paint, as a more durable proposition at about 
the same cost as a good painting job. White cedar 
extras are fairly firm at $3.50, although a few days 280 
sales were made at 10 cents less. Clears are up 1 
cents higher than last week, the full range now being 
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33.10 to $3.20. Red cedars are about steady, with good 
makes offered at $3.80 to $3.90. Lath are in good de- 
mand. For 15-inch the range is $4.15 to $4.25, while 
114-inch are firm at $4. Clapboards are very firm and 
scarce. Spruce extras cannot be had for less than $54, 
and the clears are selling quickly at $52. Furring is 
moving rather slowly at $22 for 2-inch and $21 for the 
83-inch. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for red cedars is on the in- 
crease and sellers are booking business on the basis 
of last year’s rates of lake-and-rail freight, with the 
understanding that if rates change new prices will pre- 
vail. Buyers’ stocks have become considerably depleted 
and the early movement will be heavy if boats are ade- 
quate to meet it. It will be later than usual before 
the first shingles get here by lake. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Much new business is of- 
fered. While most orders are filled from yard stock, 
more supplies from the mills are becoming available on 
account of a little relief in the car situation and in- 
creasing operations by the _ producers. Many orders 
placed are for mixed stock, giving evidence of the 
increasing sales at retail yards and decreasing supplies 
at such points. Prices are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Inquiries for cedar shingles have 
been numerous, but supply is low and competition from 
cypress and pine is so sharp that few buyers will pay 
the difference in price. Cypress movement is reported 
strong. Lath are under more urgent call and prices 
are firm. Some chestnut of standard size finds a: mar- 
ket at from $3.90 to $4.20 


Columbus, QOhio.—The shingle market is becoming 
stronger as the building season approaches. Dealers are 
gradually accumulating stocks to he prepared for the 
rush, Prices are firm and are inclined to advance like 
other lumber items. Shipments from the Coast are not 
very prompt. The lath trade is also stronger and the 
volume of business is increasing. 


SHOOK 


Boston, Mass.-A great deal of boxing and crating 
stock is moving by rail into southern New England, 
now that the railroad embargo is off, and quotations are 
very firm. The demand for packing lumber from all sec- 
tions of New England is quite active, in fact, and all 
offerings are taken promptly. It is hard to find any 
really good pine shook, }{g-inch, this week for anything 
under $28. Sales at more are rumored. While some 
spruce shook of the thickness stated above might be 
found at $26, it is believed that $27 is a more general 
price. The quotations on box boards are equally firm. 
There are a number of manufacturing plants which prefer 
to buy the box boards and put together their own boxes 
in the style wanted. They are paying $21, Boston rate, 
for pine box boards, round edge, inch, and sometimes a 
littie more. For spruce box boards, round edge, inch, $1 
less is taken, but $20 is about rock bottom for really 
satisfactory stock in the spruce variety. Dealers say 
there is no need to take less than $18 for ordinary mill 
run, including hemlock and fir, as well as spruce and 
some pine, all round edge, inch, 








COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The present poor demand for oil barrels 
and tierces is having a demoralizing effect on white 
oak and red oak staves, and manufacturers are attempt- 
ing to contract their output for later delivery. The 
southern mills are cutting to capacity and coopers ex- 
pect lower prices. While few are being sold at old 
prices, more liberal trade will result with lower prices. 
Competition among coopers for the small demand for 
barrels is also likely to continue. The decline in staves 
and heading is likely to recoup the losses of some oi the 
coopers who made long contracts for barrels. The usual 
June increased receipts of hogs are likely and conse- 
quent improved demand for tierces will probably check 
the decline of oil staves. No change is noted in the 
trade for beer staves, extreme dullness prevailing, with 
but few sales made at buyers’ offers. A moderate in- 
quiry exists for whisky staves of spirit quality. A few 
“cut offs’ are sold at old prices. Some sales of wood 
alcohol barrels have recently been made, but the high 
prices have restricted that trade. Slack staves are still 
Scarce and the present high prices are likely to soon 
overflow the market and many butter tub manufacturers 
have moderate supplies and are not inclined to buy. 
Elm and gum staves No. 1, 30-inch, are called for. 
Square ash heading commands good prices, but is likely 
to decline with staves as the season advances. Some 
inquiry is received for basswood flour heading and a little 
more interest is shown for hickory flour hoops on account 
of the present scarcity of coiled elm hoops. Box straps, 
1% -foot are easy, but 104%4-foot are scarce and wanted. 
Quietness prevails in all branches of the cooperage indus- 


pe say A. & H, Gates in their report on market con- 

ditions. 

Southern GUND GUT BEA WOR oo 9-640 elarsialdspse een 9.00 
hg 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ 475 to 5.25 
0. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

nite DOP MOGs vast sicacicinacccescssieciocsce sOUItO -08 
0. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

Feith tt eeececeee secrccccccccccsscccccccccs 06% to 07 
a te svhite oak, oil heading, per set...... 26 to By | 


NO. 1, 28%-inch gum staveS....sccccccccce 8.00 to 9.00 
M. H., 80-inch gum staveS......ccsececeeees 





Patent 7.50 to 8.00 
pevens coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.... 10.50 to 11.00 
patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 5.00 
Bate coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Wale 1 coiled elm hoops, 6 feot 9 inch, per M_ 8.00 

aot barrel staves, elm, per M....... 450 to 4.75 
Hiciotrel basswood heading, per se -05 

het ry hoops, flour barrel, per M.... 6.00 








MME ORBEA citercatnc sectewsececs 30B Sto 75 
Head lining, car iots, per M, 12-inch......_ .80 to ‘85 





Bienes HOOD WALrelS sso c5.6 seins. oc ccmye -46 
ane Patent hoop barrels.......cccssccees 46 
as ory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 45 
. patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
mr Patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
+ , barrels, DeUCUMceuinestacsicsssceeesces cma (0 ° 
Plat Beg _— pester tub anree Becccy ants 11.50 to = 
a OEE ROOD, POF Mis. is cece cesese 9.0) 
Whisky staves nner 
Rea e oak, oil eens Mk ee 40.00 to 42.00 
Cia ee OUBEAVER, NED Me... so scaes ces fee 33.00 to 35.00 
Maree AN OOM Cr ale oie enrousietct eee bree esis .24 to .24% 
Hi ‘a PLOODE) fois aistsisle ciciw'cieigic.ca's icieinie als.0:0.0.6:c MRE RO RIAL 
Tere ROK MLERDB sis so cidieetececesebese ses AOO 11.50 
pe l_ tierces 1.35 to 1.40 
Pork barrels 95 to 1.00 
ork barrels, 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


ine. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisemer.ts received later will be placed under 
heading ‘foo Late to Classify. 











WANTED—YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED 


As a correspondent for wholesale office, prefer one with 


some knowledge of Wagon stock and ete. 
lars, salary wanted first letter. 
ddress “M, 75,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Give full particu- 





ZELNICKER’S MARCH BARGAIN BULLETIN. 

Send for it before buying or selling rails, equipment, ma- 
chinery, etc. ZELNICKER in ST. LOUIS. 
Chicago office 423 First Nat. Bank. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books 
as a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you 
have not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—SMALL PINE AND CYPRESS 
Proposition. Fine location. Saw Mill and Teams. Timber 
paid for as cut. 

Address 








“N, C. M.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR CALIFORNIA TIMBER 
I, A. BAIRD, Redding, Cal. 
WANTED—A SECOND HAND 10 BLOCK 


Shingle Machine. Answer 





Write 





“GOOD TOWN” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR LARGE 
Retail vard in large Western city. Planing mill in connec 
tion. None but thoroughly competent, experienced men need 
reply. Give full particulars in your first letter, 
Address “M. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD RELIABLE YOUNG MEN 
For the following positions in a retail yard and planing 
mill: Assistant manager, shipping clerk, sash and door 
man, stock cutter. State how soon you could commence 
work, wages and reference. 
UNION WHOLESALE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER YARD 
At Detroit, fine location, for retailing soft woods desires 
to increase capital and connect with experienced retail pine 
yard man. Guvod salary and office to right party. Refer- 
ences exchanged, 

Address 











“M. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—TWO OAK FLOORING GRADERS 
And one foreman. State experience, salary wanted and give 
reference in first letter. Permanent position for right 
party. Address “LL, 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
Combination. Lady with lumber experience for Chicago 
wholesaler. 

Address 





“M. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector having knowledge of both north- 
ern and southern hardwoods. 
NICHOLS & COX LBR. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED-—BUYER OF OAK, CYPRESS, GUM, 
Familiar with mills in Arkansas and Louisiana. Give refer- 
ences, experience and salary desired. 

Address “M. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—ESTIMATOR ASSISTANT. 
Sash and doors. Country lists. Permanent. Address or 
apply CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY COMPANY, 1404 
W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED 
Estimator, who knows values and is a salesman, for factory 
making specialty of sash, doors and interior trim. Give ref- 
erences, stating age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “B. C.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—SALES MANAGER BY ST.LOUIS 
Wholesale Yellow Pine concern. State age, references, ex- 
perience and salary rr 


Address 77,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN. 


“Sciences of Organization and Business Developments,” 
by R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science of the 
promotion, organization, reorganization and management of 
business corporations, with special reference to approved 
plans and procedure, for the financing of modern business 
enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 











WANTED—MANAGER WHO IS CAPABLE 
Of keeping books for a small yard in a town of 5,000. 
Please state age and salary and reference. 


Address “L. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard, western Kansas or western Okla 
homa. Give experience, reference and all particulars. 
Address “L. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN AND EXPERIENCED 
Grader in northewestern Ohio retail lumber yard. State age, 
salary and references. 

Address 








“LL. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVED. 

Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen. 
They will make your work easier and better. Yours fur the 
asking. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood dimension mill man to take charge of the manu 
facture of dimension stock from slabs and edgings. 
Address “K, 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MAN 
By a firm manufacturing veneered doors exclusively. Man 
experienced in billing into factory from lists and plans, State 
experience and give reference in first letter. 
Address “M. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED 
Oak Flooring Grader; one who can make even grades and 
handle lots of material. 
Address “K, 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A GOOD MAN 
For a lumber yard, one who has had experience in figuring 
lumber and waiting on the trade. Yard located in good 
location aad good community, State experience and give 
references, 
Address 

















“K. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 

For Rastern Washington. State experience and salary de 
sired in first letter. , 
Address 





“G. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD 
Salesman for Chicago, middle states territory. 
and all particulars, 

Address “iM. 46," 





State salary 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVES 
West céast wholesale firm wants commission salesmen to 
cover Minneapolis and surrounding territory. Will make 
attractive offer to business getter and no other need apply. 
Might consider part salary to right party. 

Address “LL. 52,” care- AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wanted to sell at wholesale in New England; the right party 
can command a good salary; only man of experience who can 
control a good New England trade will be considered. 
Address S., P. O. BOX 5297, Boston, Mass. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, 
Lacings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. PExclusive 











territory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





BAND SAW FILER AND SAWYER 
Wanted—An experienced man for bardwood and hemlock. 
Address BOX 315, Erie, Pa. 
LET US SELL YOUR AUTOMOBILE. 
A small advertisement inserted in these columns will do it. 


Write the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
ll. 








SAW MILL MANAGER WITH 
A successful record covering every detail from acquiring 
stumpage to marketing the production of a large operation 
am open for a position due to a sale of the interests with 


which I have been connected. Experience has been in yel- 
low pine and cypress. Would like to invest $10,000.00 to 
$40,000.00 in a sound concern that carries an executive posi 
tion with it. Age 43. Former employers and bank refer 
ences. Address “M. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS GENERAL & COST ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position. Twenty years’ practical experience in saw- 
mill accounting, and conversant with modern and up-to-date 
methods. Highest references. 

Address “A, 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Twelve years’ experience. Gilt-edge reference as to ability and 


honor. Seven years with last employer. Mill cut out. Can 
come at once, 
Address “G. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—POSITION AS LOGGING SUPT., 
Twenty-five years’ experience as manager of sawmills and 
superintending woods in South. Can handle any size job 
from mill out. With last company ten years, as general 
superintendent. Can get results. Reference furnished if 
desired, Address “CG, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





AprIL 15, 1916, 





F. A. LORD & SONS 


Office, 504 Grove Ave., Petersburg, Va. 
General Millwright Contractors 
Saw Mill, Flour, Feed and Roller Mill Work Our Specialty 
All Kinds of Mill and Machinery Put in Repair or 
Replaced with New. Give Us @ Trial. 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Hardwood or Cypress Mill, in South. Can deliver the goods 
from stump to car. Well posted on all kinds of logging. Up 
on daily cost sheets; claim to know all grades of Gerken: 
Hardwood standing timber. Can tell you whether to saw it 
or sell it. Know how to build mills and railroad cheap. A-1 
reference as to honesty and ability. Can get up first class 
organization on short notice. At present employed. 

Address “V. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION BY NEW YORK CITY LUMBERMAN 
As Salesman or combination of selling and office work. 
Eight years with one of largest and strongest concerns in 
country but wish to make change for good reasons, 34 
years, excellent record, well acquainted with trade, mar- 
ried, 17 years lumbering, salary $150 monthly. Would 
make good representative for company wishing to enlarge 
Eastern business. 

Address “M. 61 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOUNG MAN OF INITIATIVE ABILITY 
And considerable experience desires position as manager or 
assistant manager in a growing manufacturing or wholesale 
lumber concern offering excellent possibilities to a tactful 
and wideawake hustler. 
Address “a. Da, 


’ care 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED 

manufacturing concern. Have had five 
years’ office experience. Five years inspecting in yard and 
on road. Five years as salesman and Sales Mgr. Two years 
as superintendent of manufacturing and inspection at plant 
of 100,000 daily capacity. Have good position but can get 
no higher where I am. Good references. 

Address “M. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
14 ;ears’ experience, and good reference. Can come at once. 
Address “M. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED COMMISSARY BUYER AND 
Manager will be open for position May 1st. Young married 
man, thoroughly competent to assume full charge as previ- 
ous record will show. Have handled stores for some of the 
largest lumber compani es. Reference the very best. 

Address ‘A. R. B.,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position with large lumber company desiring man to 
take complete charge from stump to mill or with smaller 
company to handle entire operation. Thoroughly experienced 
in all modern methods. Can take charge of any operation 
and get results. Keferences. Employed. 

Address “L. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or General Superintendent of Yellow Pine plant. ‘Thirty to 
fifty million capacity preferred. Either long or short leaf. 
Thoroughly experienced and can handle from stump to mar- 
ket. Expert in oper rating end. At liberty May 1st. 
Address “L. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
3y a wide-awake superintendent or estimator, who under- 
stands the business. Twenty years of experience in all 
branches of the business. Al salesman. Want to hear from 
Firms who want Al man. 
Address “T., oo,” 





With Hardwood 

















care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS LOGGING SUPT. 
lifteen years’ experience. Can handle any size job. Daily 
cost system used. Can get results. Have operated both in 
the south and north. Eight years with last Co. Strictly 
temperate. References furnished. Am now employed. 

Address “M. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
Commissary or a combination of both by thoroughly compe- 
tent man with 16 years’ experience in general and cost ac- 
counting in connection with the manufacture of Lumber and 
other forest products in Michigan. Can operate typewriter. 

3est of reference from — emplovers. 
ddress BUN M. JAMES, Mayfield, Mich. 


MIDDLE AGED MAN CAPABLE OF HANDLING 

Any position except bookkeeper’s, desires position about May 

15 in Chicago lumber office. 
Address “Mi 55,” 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN —LONG EXPERIENCE 
Living in Detroit, Mich., would like to sell stock of hard- 
wood and cypress. Manufacturers on commission. 

Address “M, 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





RIGHT OR LEFT HAND SAWYER 


Wants position. Married, steady and temperate. Best of 
references. 
Address “HA. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BOOKKEEPER-STENOGRAPHER-CASHIER 
Estimator and office lady desires situation. Thoroughly un- 
derstands all general office work of a retail lumber and coal 


business. Would like position on the Pacific coast or in the 
East. Wholesale or retail. Best of references. 


Address L. 56,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Pine or hardwood, “get or left. References. 
Address _ |: L. 59,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SITUATION 
By experienced lumberman as salesman, sales manager, as- 
sistant sales manager, or could take charge of a branch 





office. Thoroughly posted on selling lumber and passing 
credits. Well acquainted with the trade and a good sales- 
man. Address “K, 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A POSITION AS MILL SUPT. 
Man with eighteen years of experience in pine and hard- 
woods, knowing thoroughly the mechanical as well as the 
executive end of business, and am fully competent of han- 
dling large operations. Best of references furnished. 
Address “L. 64,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





EXPERT FILER WANTS POSITION 
Eighteen years of experience in pine and hardwoods. 
or more bands aan: om Best of references furnished. 

Address . 65,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Wants position. Straight salary or profit sharing. 
G. E. FOUTS, Zanesville, O. 


FIRST CLASS LOGGING SUPT. DESIRES 
A position. Can meet the highest of requirements and can 
take charge of entire operation from stump to pile. 
Address “M,. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND RESAW FILER 
Have had long experience as a saw shop filer. Can fur- 
nish good references and come on short notice. 
M. L. DEMOREST, 207 S. 24th St., Omaha, Neb. 


woops ne 4 MARRIED 
7 O. 


Seeks steady position. BOX 7 7, Vancouver, B. C. 


BAND SAW FILER DESIRES POSITION 
Has 25 years’ experience. Address 
THOMAS MERRETT, 1 King Northside, Cohoes, N. Y. 


WANTED-—SITUATION 
As manager, assistant manager or bookkeeper with some 
good individual or company, in good place. Have 17 years 
of best of experience. Also furnish best of reference. Been 
manager, bookkeeper and salesman with good people. Know 
lumber grades perfectly. 
Address “LL. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION ORDER CLERK 
Or manager, with 12 years’ practical experience in retail 
lumber, sash, door and general millwork. References best. 
Age 34. Single. 
Address 


Two 























“K, 50,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS TRAVELING 
Salesman for a manufacturer of sash, doors and millwork, 
central territory preferred. Wide and ‘varied experience with 
both wholesale and retail trade. Excellent references. 
Address “RK, 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 
By experienced man at present employed as auditor of 
large corporation. 
Address “K, 








79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FILER WANTS POSITION 


Can give good references. Am now employed but want to 
make a change. 
Address “H. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS TRAVELING 
Salesman with a manufacturer of sash and doors, and gen 
eral millwork, Eastern territory preferred. Would consider 
traveling for a reliable wholesale yellow pine or cypress 
lumber company. 
Address “H. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


JOHN AIELLO, RAILROAD CONTRACTOR 
41 North Center St., Bradford, Pa. 
Laborers supplied on short notice 
and all kinds of excavating done. 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
Who desire to have intelligent, efficient Commission Sales 
Representation in Northeastern Ohio territory can make 
selling arrangement for their products with an established 
Sales Agency capable of Siving satisfactory results. 
dress “L. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 

Wants situation. Can give best references and come on ten 
days’ notice. 

Address “M. 63,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 

Years of experience. Al reference. State what you have and 
wages in first le tter Come at once. 

Address “A W.,” 57 Kirkwood St., Akron, Ohio. 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS 
Lumber stenographer, six years’ experience, three years in 
office of sawmill, “ and hardwood. Best references. 
Address MISS A. CORDELL, El Dorado, Ark. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SAWYER OR 
Foreman in Circular Mill; pine or hardwood; efficiency 
guaranteed apenas 5 

Address C 738" 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By experienced retail yard manager. 
Address “LL. 67,” care 





AMERICAN LU MBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As yard manager retail lumber yard. Experience and refer- 
ences. Address “D. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


BOOKKEEPER WANTS POSITION 
Saw mill or wholesale office. Good habits and references. 
Ten years’ lumber office experience. 
Address BOX 245, Apalachicola, Fla. 











WANTED—POSITION AS ESTIMATOR AND 
Mill superintendent. Wide experience in measuring up, 
detailing and billing special millwork, large buildings and 
high-class residence work. 

Address “H. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER COMPLETE PLANT 
Wants position with Railroad saw mill. Big proposition 
wanted, no matter “ difficu 
Address i 36, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED 
6x8—S8’ white oak, burr oak or chestnut oak ties sawed 4 
sides. Quote best price delivered Buffalo, N. +» Tate, 
State how many you a ae by July ist, and how soon 
you can commence shippi Quick cash settlements. 
Address THE MARQUETTE -KERR LUMBER CO., 
Uniontown, Pa, 


WANTED-—PLAIN OAK TABLE TOPS 
Delivered Grand Rapids, Mich. 
and up, 48, 45 and 49”, 
Also delivered Boston, Mass, 
4 cars clear oak squares 15x15gx19”, 
5 cars clear oak squares 2x2x19”. 
2 cars clear oak squares al a ie rm 
A. & H. GATES, Chicago, Ill. 


SHORT LUMBER WANTED 
Cut or size ex. waste; also long lumber of all kinds. 
samples of any kind of wood and prices. 
JENNINGS & CO., Timber Importers, 
898 Pennywell Rd., Bristol, England. 


WANTED—CLEAR SHORT LUMBER. 
Red cypress or white pine. About one car per month. 30 
inches long, or multiples—6-, 8- and 12-inch widths. 25% 
4/4, balance 8/4 S28. 
AUTOMATIC STOCK FOUNTAIN CO., Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH 
Firm or mill to furnish 300,000 to 500,000 feet of yellow 
pine yard stock at present market on eighteen to twenty-four 
months’ credit, with reasonable interest, for opening new 
yards. Address “M. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM: AN, 


WE WANT TO CONTRACT 
For yellow pine and cypress moldings and finish car per week. 
THE SMITH LUMBER COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


WE BUY OAK POPLAR ETC. FOR CASH 
Give us full description, age, thickness, widths, lengths, 
quantities and lowest prices. Do you need codperation, also 
representation in eastern markets ? 
GEORGE M. GRANT & CO., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-—-BLACK WALNUT LOGS. 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 6 ft. 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay ‘cash, 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 





4 cars 1x4” 





Send 




















THOROUGHLY RESPONSIBLE PURCHASER 
With ample means will pay cash for tracts (2,000 acres and 
up) of virgin pine, cypress and hardwood timber lands owned 
in fee—in the southern and southeastern States. 

We are not brokers, commission men or factors, but actual 
buyers, and all propositions submitted will be regarded in 
confidence. 

We solicit correspondence only with owners or their 
legally authorized representatives, 

\ddress “S. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





ZELNICKER’S ALWAYS IN THE MARKET. 
Write us before selling oe. equipment, machinery, = 
ZELNICKER in ST, LOUIS. 
Chicago office 423 First Nat. Bank. 


WANTED-STEAM LOG DOG 
To be used with drag saw. Name price and condition. 
CALDWELL LUMBER CO., Metcalf, Ga. 








A YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURER 
Would be interested in the purchase of all or a controlling 
interest in a longleaf yellow pine property—timber only or 
preferably a going operation—not less than 30 million nor 


more than 100 million standing timber. Give full informa- 
tion as possible in “a letter. 


ddress . 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A WELL ORGANIZED SALES AGENCY 
Wishes to represent a few Western lumber, shingle and 
sash and door ere in New England on a commis 
sion basis. Addre 
THE CANADI: AN LUMBE R AGENCY OF NEW ENGLAND, 

Westerly, R. I. 


HIGH @RADE MANUFACTURER AND 
Ww gegen selling direct to consuming trade, wants exclusive 
sale of yellow pine and hardwood mill on reasonable com- 
mission basis ; willing to advance 90% upon receipt of 
invoices. Address ‘‘M. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMMISSION SALESMAN. 
Established trade Cleveland, Ohio, and adjacent territory 
seeks further yellow pine “connections, manufacturers oF 
responsible jobbers. i : 
r. GO: BOX No. 109, Cleveland, Ohio. 














EXPERT BAND AND GANG SAW FILER 


Wants position. Any Bae mill. Strictly sober and steady. 
Address 


. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—WHITE PINE CUT. 

An Eastern Wholesale Company desires to contract for a 
regular supply of White Pine, dry or 1916 Cut, accessible to 
New England and Wastern State markets. Will advance 

cash on bills of ladin, 


Address aE 69,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—INVESTORS TO INVESTIGATE 
The merits of Marion for the Textile and the Woodworking 
industries. Special advantages for chair or building mate 


rial or Slack Cooperage factories. 
THE BOARD OF TRADE, Marion, North Carolina. 





WANTED—ABOUT 50 GOOD 2ND HAND LUMBER 

Lumber buggies of good, heavy type, with wood wheels and 

wood frames, for handling green hardwoods. Address 
THREE STATES LUMBER COMPANY, Memphis, Tent. 








WE WANT TO CONTRACT 
For northern basswood and birch moldings and finish carlots. 
THE SMITH LUMBER COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





HAVE YOU ANY HORSES OR MULES 
A small advertisement in this department will find 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


To sell. 
you buyers. 







































